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HATRED—AND A POSSIBLE SEQUEL 
By L. P. Jacks 


N our ordinary vision of the British Empire we are too 
apt to consider only its geographical extent and distribu- 
tion. We see the Empire, in other words, as displayed on a 
map of the world. Territorial width is, however, a secondary 
feature of the Empire; the essential fact is its hwman depth. 
We must think of mankind in the ascending order, from 
lowest to highest, of the races of which it is composed; and 
then we must think of British rule as thrusting its filaments | 
inwards and downwards through the entire mass; not, of 
course, in the sense that it dominates the whole, but in the 
sense that it leaves none of the strata unpenetrated by its 
influence. In this way we obtain a corrected vision of the 
Empire. The key to its significance, we now see, lies in the 
immense diversity of its human elements rather than in the 
number or distribution of its square miles. That the sun 
never sets upon its territories is a superficial description, 
gratifying no doubt to national pride, but wholly inadequate 
to reveal the depth of our responsibilities. These are not 
revealed until we remember that races in every stage of 
human evolution, and of every known type of culture or 
civilization are included among its subjects. Only thus may 
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we understand what is meant when we learn that the juris- 
diction of the Empire covers one quarter of the population 
of the globe. Only thus can we measure what the destruc- 
tion of the Empire would involve for the present fabric of 
human society. 

Considering the Empire from this, the only right, point 
of view, a new light falls upon the process which Professor 
Seeley named “the expansion of England.” We see that 
the word “expansion” is misleading, if it merely suggests 
the extension of geographical boundaries, the increase of 
territory. What is needed and what we get from the point 
of view indicated, is an interpretation of the process in terms 
of humanity and not of geography alone. England’s task 
since her expansion began has been that of assimilating or 
at least codrdinating a vast number of races, in every stage 
of civilization, into a unitary whole. Whenever England 
has failed in her task, the failure has originated not so much 
in her inability to hold the territories in question as in her 
refusal to conciliate the men who lived in them. It was in 
this way that we lost the American colonies, as we thor- 
oughly deserved to lose them, thereby learning the most 
salutary lesson ever taught in the course of our imperial 
history; so salutary indeed as to give point to a remark I 
once heard in America to the effect that George Washington 
was the true creator of the British Empire. By pursuing 
the other method we have retained South Africa. Had we 
neglected it in this instance the Soutk African Dutch would 
now be fighting on the side of the Kaiser. 

The following well-authenticated story which comes from 
a civil officer in a remote part of Burma will illustrate my 
meaning. 

One early morning not long ago, this officer found an 
ancient Burman squatting on his heels in front of the bunga- 
low, whom he recognized as the headman of a village distant 
fifty miles away in the hills. Questioned by the officer as 
to the purpose for which he had undertaken so long a 
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journey through the jungle, the old man replied as follows: 
“Thakin (master), my villagers wish to make some return 
for the favors bestowed upon us by the British government. 
The government has lessened our taxes, killed the leopards, 
given us good water, and appointed a most discriminating 
policeman to visit us when need shall arise. And now I am 
come to tell you that we have in our village eight guns, 
ancient and well-tried, and all held under a license granted 
by the most honorable Thakin; we have also four pounds of 
excellent gunpowder in a bottle, and a bag of bullets; these 
being neither more nor less than the Thakin’s license permits 
us to hold. Moreover, there are in our village two trackers 
who have proved their skill in the capture of dacoits. 
Thakin, we have heard a rumor that the British government 
is in great trouble with its enemies. Wherefore our villagers 
have empowered me to say that the eight guns, the bottle of 
gunpowder, the bag of bullets, and the two trackers are 
freely at the disposal of the British government.” 

If the reader will thoughtfully ponder this story for two 
minutes he will get a glimpse of the human side of our 
imperial history. He will see that in all cases where our 
imperial enterprise has succeeded we, or our rulers, have had 
prominently in mind the truth that ultimately all govern- | 
ment has to do with men and not with mere territory. He 
will see further that whatever bad qualities may have been 
represented in our conduct, there must have been present 
along with them a redeeming element of good temper, a will- 
ingness to give and take, and a certain degree of considera- 
tion for the point of view of the governed. Putting these 
things together, he will draw the conclusion that we are not 
predominantly given to nurturing grudges, remembering 
grievances, and fomenting hatred against those who oppose 
or have opposed us. That disposition is quite incompatible 
with the work we have to do, involving as this does the con- 
stant need of getting on with all sorts and conditions of man- 
kind from the lowest to the highest. We know perfectly 
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well that unless our fury were short-lived, and ready at all 
times to give place to opposite feelings, we should be undone; 
as we actually were undone, to recur to the former illustra- 
tion, by the American Revolution. Then the whole of our 
trouble came from the fact that George the Third (who was 
a German) hated the Americans; hating them, he was 
unable to see that they had rights; not seeing that they had 
rights, he tried to coerce them; trying to coerce them, he lost 
them. Set it down to low cunning if you will, or, if you are 
charitably disposed, to something better; certain it is that 
hatred, and all that hatred implies, is not the key to our 
national psychology, and must never be reckoned on as 
likely to play a leading part in determining our policies 
towards other nations, either in making or in ending war. 
Explain our action as due to greed and to the fears by which 
greed is always accompanied, and there is a case to be 
argued: explain it by hatred and you are out of court. The 
history of the Empire, as a human process, forbids the sup- 
position. We are not a hating community. Indeed, when- 
ever we think of hatred as a factor in national policy we 
despise it, considering it the peculiar vice of girl’s boarding 
schools. The word has for us no martial associations what- 
soever, but rather suggests pettiness of mind, limitation of 
vision, and the disposition to foul play. 

The last word introduces a further explanation. Like so 
much else, both good and bad, that is strongly marked in the 
English character, this inaptitude for hatred is not uncon- 
nected with our devotion to sport. We are taught in our 
games to avoid “bad blood”; though, I must confess, the 
blood is commonly regarded as “bad” not as offending 
against the precept of the Christian religion, but as con- 
tributing to the loss of the game. A small reminiscence of 
my youth will illustrate what I mean. During the pause in 
a particularly hard-fought football match, our captain 
assembled us in the tent and delivered the following brief 
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oration, “Boys, the other side are beginning to swear at us. 
We shall get em.” And, of course, we did. 

I select this illustration because it so happens that the very 
first remark I remember to have heard when Lissauer’s 
“Hymn of Hate” was published in the English papers was 
“we shall get ’em.” 

I can easily understand the Germans hating us: but I 
find it difficult to understand why, being an intelligent 
nation, they should take so much pains to impress us with 
the intensity of their hatred. A wiser course would be to 
keep it secret, along with the rest of their strategy. The 
only explanation of their candor that occurs to me is the 
one I have offered elsewhere. Nowhere else is psychology 
so much studied as in Germany and nowhere else is human 
nature so little understood: the discrepancy is enough to 
ruin one’s faith in psychology as an exact science. The 
whole exhibition of the principle of “frightfulness,” of 
which the display of hate is one of the side-shows, betrays 
those superficial views of national character which have led 
Germany into so many disastrous mistakes. When, for 
example, the Germans sank the Lusitania they were assured 
that the effect would be to embroil the American and the 
British nations. Their psychologists told them so, having’ 
reached the conclusion by circuitous reasonings. The actual 
effect was the exact opposite: it was to establish a deeper 
moral unity between the two peoples. Their campaign of 
hate merely repeats the same kind of error. Instead of 
making them more terrible in British eyes—they are suffi- 
ciently terrible on other grounds,—it makes them less terrible, 
and deepens our assurance of ultimate victory. We read it 
as a sign of weakness; not, be it observed, because we are 
better Christians than they, but because our national tem- 
perament associates hatred with the losing side. We know 
that even if they were to win, as Professor Royce has said, 
in the visible world, they cannot achieve a spiritual triumph. 
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By this time we are all familiar with the arguments put 
forth in the German press by professors, and even by 
divines, to prove that such hatred as theirs rests on ethical 
foundations and has the blessing of their eccentric God. 
Needless to say that we in England have lost much of the 
respect we once had for the utterance of German professors 
and divines; while, as to their God, we recognize a remark- 
able resemblance to the personage commonly known as 
Satan. The present generation of their professors, together 
with the God aforesaid, seem to have been mobilized by the 
government to protect Germany from the reproaches of a 
bad conscience. There is no occupation which offers greater 
opportunities for those ingenious and complicated mechan- 
ical reasoning’s in which the German professorial mind is so 
exceptionally adept. Never is that type of logic quite so 
brilliant, and quite so much at home, as when engaged in 
proving that wrong is right,—or that hatred is a useful and 
meritorious quality. We British are more than ever con- 
vinced that the truth of these conclusions stands in an inverse 
proportion to the ingenuity of the arguments with which 
they are supported; and we have still enough charity left in 
us to think that, in these statements, the German professors 
are defending not what they really believe, but what would 
ease their bad consciences if they could only persuade them- 
selves to believe it. For if they really believed what they 
say, they would hardly take such pains to prove that they 
were right. I think we are justified in concluding from such 
general knowledge of human nature as any plain man 
possesses, that the professorial arguments in defense of Ger- 
many’s morals, of which the panegyrics of hate are so con- 
spicuous a sample, are addressed by their authors not to the 
world at large, not to neutral nations, not even to the public 
at home, but to a spirit of misgiving and reproach which 
troubles the minds of those who write them—in a word, to 
themselves. At bottom they are not bad men. 

These observations are intended to indicate the point of 
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view from which I would try to answer a question which has 
been addressed to me by more than one American corre- 
spondent, and has, I believe, raised some misgivings in 
America—the question whether the war is developing in 
England a reciprocal hatred to that which has appeared in 
Germany. My answer is, “No: such a development is for- 
eign to our national character.” I would only guard the 
answer from seeming to imply a claim for exceptional 
nobility in my countrymen. It is purely a matter of common 
sense, based on daily experience; and of national tempera- 
ment, based on that longer variety of daily experience which 
is called history. We are far from the condition of loving 
our enemies; but a long experience of war all over the world, 
of innumerable victories and innumerable defeats, has taught 
us that hating our enemies does not help us to conquer them, 
which is what we always try to do, nor to live with them after- 
wards, which is what we have to do. Every game of football 
or cricket is an unconscious acting-over-again of this experi- 
ence; and the effort we make to keep our tempers, especially 
when the game threatens to go against us, is the echo of a 
lesson drilled into the nation by the vicissitudes of a thousand 
campaigns. 

Germany is relatively inexperienced in the ups and downs 
of national existence; and the childishness of her hatred 
is perhaps inevitable—at least not unnatural—in one so 
young to the tribulations of history. In two generations she 
has won a degree of military power and industrial wealth 
which hardly any nation could decently carry off without an 
education of at least five hundred years. Before a nation 
can rightly handle the combination of military and industrial 
power which Germany possesses, she needs, especially, the 
training of many defeats, coupled with such an allowance of 
victory as may save her from losing confidence in herself. 
Until Germany has both experiences she will never be 
morally great. Being what she is, mere victory would 
simply ruin her. 
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Now, whatever our English demerits may otherwise be, we 
are at least old in the game in which Germany is so young. 
No Englishman has yet had the courage to write a history of 
the defeats of England. And yet it might be written, and 
truthfully written, in such a way as to leave upon the reader 
the impression that here, more closely than in our victories, 
he was in contact with the sources of whatever national great- 
ness we possess. Such a history would explain why it is 
impossible for the English people ever to indulge in an 
organized campaign of hate against Germany. That, we 
well know, would spoil our victory in the one event and 
intensify our defeat in the other. We can hate our 
enemies, but we prefer to do it privately and not to the tune 
of brass bands. We have learnt—again through bitter 
experience—that in times of stress like the present our phi- 
losophers and divines can be better employed than in teach- 
ing the people to gnash their teeth against the foe. We 
want our poets also for other work. If, for example, Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling—who is no lover of the Germans—were 
to break out into a hymn of hate against Germany, it would 
ruin his reputation. We should feel that he had weakened 
our striking arm. 

And yet it was Mr. Kipling who said the other day that 
there were now only two divisions in the world—Germans 
and human beings. There is a grain of truth in the saying; 
but Mr. Kipling, as an Englishman, could not write a decent 
verse of poetry with that saying for its theme. It is pre- 
cisely because the Germans are human beings that their 
hymns of hate injure their own cause, and benefit ours. It is 
because the Germans are human beings that no sensible 
Englishman wants to pay them back with hatred like their 
own. 

We foresee a possibility that, before many years are out, 
the hatred which they are now turning against us will begin 
to acquire a domestic reference. They may turn it against 
each other; for such is the usual lot of those who preach the 
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gospel of hate. The process of this recoil is quite simple. 
There is, just now, a brutal and ferocious faction in Ger- 
many, which has managed to capture the minds and wills of 
the human elements of the community, these being the great 
majority. This brutal and ferocious faction is imposing 
hatred on the rest, who for the time being are the willing 
victims of its designs. A time will come, however, when the 
humane people, who are to be counted by millions (though 
the newspapers don’t tell us this), will be heartily ashamed 
of themselves, not only for the disgusting language of their 
present delirium, but still more for the atrocious crimes to 
which this language, acting by way of suggestion, made them 
consenting parties. When that time comes it is likely that 
these people, who are inherently good people, will begin to 
hate their present instructors in hatred. They will turn their 
drill in hating to good account by discharging its accumu- 
lated results at the heads of its original authors. Does any- 
body suppose that the nation which produced Schiller will 
admire Herr Lissauer for ever? One wonders how long they 
will admire him; but the choice lies between various short 
periods of time. Lissauer’s precious hymn is not going to 
rank as a classic along with “The Song of the Bell.” It will 
stand as a blot on the page of German literature. It will be 
a painful and shameful thing to remember. 

Here again we encounter one of the signs that Germany, 
as a nation, is young and inexperienced. We all know to our 
cost that one of the commonest faults of heady youth is the 
inability to look at its actions from the point of view of the 
future. Seldom does it realize that present actions provide 
the substance of future memories. So it is with nations. An 
old nation, taught by hard lessons, will often pause over the 
question, “Will this policy, will these actions, be good for 
us and for our posterity to remember?” When Mr. Churchill 
at the outbreak of the war said, “Let us fight like gentle- 
men,” he was expressing the consciousness of an old nation 
taught by experience to be deeply solicitous about its future 
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memories. Now Germany is scarcely old enough to have 
acquired these instincts. She has not yet learnt that the 
strength of a nation largely consists in the view it is able 
to take of its past actions; being strong just in proportion as 
those actions are good to remember long after they are done, 
and when all the illusions and bad blood which prevailed at 
the time of their doing have passed away; being weak just 
in proportion as history is sown with deeds on which memory 
does not care to dwell. Nothing consolidates a people so 
effectually as common participation in good memories; 
nothing disintegrates it so fatally as the feeling that its past 
deeds had better be forgotten. Now, when Lissauer wrote 
his “Hymn of Hate” he provided his countrymen with 
something which in the future will form a bad memory. So 
did Admiral von Tirpitz when he prevailed over the Chan- 
cellor in the matter of the sinking of the Lusitania. As 
Professor Royce has finely said (and I take pleasure in 
quoting him again), whatever triumphs Germany may have 
to commemorate hereafter, the ghosts of those slain on the 
Lusitania will be present when she celebrates the feast. 
Their presence, he might have added, will shake her to the 
centre. By her manner of conducting this war Germany 
has provided her future with legions of such ghosts. It will 
not be good to remember the violation of Belgian neutrality, 
however profitable at the moment when it was done. It will 
not be good to remember what is contained in the report of 
Lord Bryce’s commission. It will not be good to remember 
the Cathedral of Rheims. It will not be good to remember 
that her great navy made its début in history as a destroyer 
of merchantmen. In nothing has Germany shown her want 
of moral imagination so clearly as in this disregard for the 
moral interests of her own future; as in her incapacity to 
see herself now as she will see herself hereafter. 

So with all respect for the grain of truth in Mr. Kipling’s 
remark, I differ from him so far as to think that our pros- 
pects in this terrible war grow considerably brighter when 
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we remember that the Germans are human beings. But 
here I encounter a fact which is not easy to understand. 
What has brought it to pass that the German state is, mor- 
ally, so far inferior to the average German human being? 
How is it that the German individual has a conscience, while 
the German state has none? How is it that men, even good 
and enlightened men, as so many of the Germans are, seem 
to lose all their human characteristics when they are mechan- 
ically organized, their consciences becoming sterilized, their 
imaginations dead, their intelligence obscured? How is it 
that as members of a mechanical state these men will 
acquiesce in crimes which as free souls they abhor? How is 
it that in their corporate capacity they will display in regard 
to the souls of men an ignorance and stupidity of which the 
most ignorant and stupid individual would be heartily 
ashamed ? 

There seem to be some forms of state organization which 
kill the good qualities of the individuals who enter into their 
relations. When I studied Hegel, I got the impression that 
the state enhanced and enriched the moral equipment of all 
its members. Well, some forms of the state may do this; 
but all do not. The German does not. There are several 
distinguished Germans known to me—naturally I shall not 
mention their names—who, when considered outside of their 
relations to the German state, are as wise, tender-hearted, 
and high-minded men as you would find on this planet. But 
inside their state relationships, they become human beings 
with whom humanity has nothing in common; not supermen, 
but inframen, inventing devils’ arguments against their own 
consciences, the deepest form of stupidity; singing hymns 
of hate, which is just devilry gone mad; proving that might 
is right which, as every sane person knows, is simply the 
gospel of hell. Some forms of the state, highly organized 
forms too, seem to have this sterilizing, or poisonous effect. 
What are these forms, and how are we to distinguish them 
from others? If only we could answer that question, which 
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is being forced on the whole world by the present action of 
Germany, should we not all resolve that that form of state 
at all events is one to which we will never consent. Better 
no state at all, better the wildest anarchy, than that! 

We have often been told that there are twe Germanys; 
just as there are two Englands, two Americas. There is the 
abstract Germany such as I have described it; there is the 
human, concrete Germany, composed of men and women 
essentially like ourselves: and the same distinction might 
be drawn in respect to every civilized nation. Now it some- 
times happens that this abstract nation stands for something 
morally higher than the concrete nation; it is then an ideal. 
The ideal nation may be very closely related to the actual 
humanity of the people, and may gather up all that is best 
in their characters and lives. Thus when you think of your- 
self as an American, you are probably idealizing yourself, 
thinking of yourself as better than you really are, and yet 
better in respect to qualities which in some degree you actu- 
ally possess. It ought to be so in every land. Unless the 
name of a man’s country suggests to him a being higher and 
better than himself, either the man is unworthy of his 
country or his country is unworthy of the man. Patriotism 
must always look up. There are heroic periods in history 
when the mere name of one’s country is the symbol of the 
best qualities which the individual citizen desires to possess. 
But the contrary may also be true, and is true, I venture to 
think, of Germany at the present hour. The abstract Ger- 
many of the hour is the denial of the soul of the German 
people. Instead of being better than its human counterpart, 
it is infinitely worse. It is the expression of a principle which 
has shed all human characteristics (the grain of truth in 
Mr. Kipling’s remark), and which therefore is bound in 
the long run to become an abomination to the vast majority 
of the German people, who remain human beings. I have 
no hesitation in saying, in spite of all protestations to the 
contrary, that the abstract Germany of the moment is put- 
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ting the severest strain on the patriotism of millions of good 
Germans. In these days one rarely knows what to believe 
and what to disbelieve. But here at all events one has the 
advantage of being able to argue from first principles. 
What is human in Germany cannot approve of the sinking 
of the Lusitania and all that it connotes. To believe other- 
wise is to yield one’s intelligence to the blinding passions of 
the hour. Diabolism sealed its own doom when it ordered 
that deed, not merely because humanity at large, knowing 
by this sign the enemy with which it has to deal, is united as 
one man to resist his domination, but still more because it 
assured the ultimate moral revolt of the forces at home on 
which diabolism now depends. 

Here we touch the tragedy of the situation. Germany is 
now in the power of a bad dream—as Macbeth was. The 
ideal of herself at which she has arrived has been formed 
not by combining her good elements but by eliminating 
them. This bad dream has its apostles and the hearts of 
some of them seem to be exceedingly black. 

These men have persuaded the rest of their countrymen to 
make evil their good; for only thus are they able to carry 
the nation with them. But by the very nature of the case 
this state of things is bound to be short-lived. However the 
war may end, but more swiftly if Germany wins than if she 
loses, she will find herself confrented with her own bad 
conscience. It may be that the first effect of this will drive 
her on in the attempt to cover her first crimes by crimes 
greater still: that in point of fact is what she has done 
already, and no doubt she will go on. But not for very long. 
For the forces that sustain this kind of procedure exhaust 
themselves in the act; nothing renews them; when once 
expended they are gone forever; and they are expended 
very soon. Then comes the awakening; and with it the 
nemesis from within. 

I am not in the least deterred from these conclusions by 
the knowledge that a German, if he were writing of England, 
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would say as bad or worse things about us. In a world where 
progress can only be made by meeting the opposition of 
those who think we are in the wrong, we must take the risks 
of our own judgment. Both sides are equally entitled to do 
so. At the same time, the Englishman’s confidence in his 
judgment on these things is increased, and his confidence in 
the German judgment is decreased, by the difference in the 
part which hatred plays in the two countries. By as much 
as men hate they tend to lose their heads, and the fact that 
Germany hates as a unit (at least so her poets assure us) 
powerfully suggests that as a unit she knows not whither 
she is going. Now, there are plenty of individuals in Eng- 
land who hate both the Germans and Germany; and there 
are likely to be more. But so far as I know, nobody has 
proposed or is likely to propose that these feelings should be 
mobilized as the sustaining forces of the war. To the Eng- 
lish mind such a proceeding would appear as a portent of 
defeat. Hatred no doubt plays and will play its part among 
us, but it can never be our bond of wnion; and we have no 
need of it for such a purpose, for we are solidly united by 
other bonds. We have, moreover, plenty of other motives 
at command, of which we hope we shall not be ashamed 
when we come to look back on them hereafter. Our mobs 
will occasionally break out into fury; and there is a decadent 
element among us which is always ready to froth at the 
mouth. But every sensible person knows that the less we 
have of this kind of thing the better are our chances of 
ultimate victory. The cause for which we are fighting is far 
too high and sacred to be helped by such ebullitions. What- 
ever happens we mean, if we can, to keep our heads. 

And now, what of the future? Is hatred destined to play 
an increasing or a decreasing part in the relations of Euro- 
pean states, and especially in the relations of England and 
Germany ? 

Throughout Europe and America is to be found, at this 
moment, a multitude of gifted and learned men, historians, 
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philosophers, theologians, and men of letters, engaged in 
the congenial but risky adventure of predicting the future. 
Were some industrious person to collect, from the war-books 
of the time and from the leading reviews of all countries, 
the various prophecies of the state of the world when the 
war shall be over, the collection would form a chaos compar- 
able only to that presented by the war itself. The question 
which of them will come true is complicated by a doubt as to 
whether any of them will come true—even those which we 
ourselves have just ventured to make. At all times, but in 
times of crisis especially, history has a way of taking turns 
which nobody can foresee. It is true that this remark is itself 
a kind of prophecy and only serves as one more contribution 
to the chaos prevailing. The plain fact is, however, that 
nobody knows what is going to happen; and the ignorance 
of philosophers at this point is certainly not less, and may 
possibly be greater, than that of unsophisticated persons. 

But here we encounter a principle which has great value 
in determining the value of prophecy, though commonly 
overlooked, especially by the prophets themselves. In 
human affairs the truth of a given prediction depends less 
on the grounds from which it is derived and more on the way 
in which it is received. “Quidquid recipitur, recipitur secun-. 
dum modum recipientis.” 

Lest this should seem needlessly subtle, let me offer an 
illustration. Suppose a prominent American statesman were 
to predict, on the strength of overwhelming evidence, that 
the Democratic party would be defeated at the next presi- 
dential election. It is obvious that this prediction might 
be received in two ways. If the Democratic party were 
composed of lethargic, low-spirited, and fatalistic people, 
they would prepare themselves for the inevitable and pas- 
sively accept the coming of their doom. But if the party 
consisted of alert, vigorous, wide-awake people, they would 
accept the prediction as a warning and at once bestir them- 
selves to prevent its coming true. By their manner of 
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accepting the prediction they might thus defeat the prophet 
and put his prophecy to confusion—no matter how excellent 
the reasoning on which it was based in the first instance. 

Applyir g this principle to the chaos of prophecies concern- 
ing the issues of the war, we may say that those prophecies 
are most likely to come true which evoke the most favorable 
reactions. In other words the issue is defined less by what 
the prophet says and more by what the world replies when 
it has heard what the prophet has to say. If, after hearing 
the prophet’s view of what lies ahead, the world answers, 
“Yes: this is precisely what we all want to happen,” then 
the prophecy has a good chance of coming true. But if the 
world answers, “Great heavens, who would have thought 
that such awful things were in store for us! The very things 
we do not want; the very things we have always dreaded; 
the very things we will not have!”—If this is the world’s 
reply, all the reasonings of the prophet are likely to be 
upset. 

How does this bear on the question as to the part which 
hatred will play in the future Anglo-Germanic relations? 
The immediate signs point, I think, to the continuance and 
the intensification of hatred. And oddly enough I find 
myself taking particular pleasure in the utterance of this 
statement. For is not the effect of making the statement, 
to provoke, in the mind of every sane person who reads it, 
an intense resolve to spare no effort in resisting so deplorable 
a state of things? I, for one, pin my faith on the power 
of that resistance and believe that, in the final issue, it will 
count for far more than all the causes which now combine 
to perpetuate the present enmities. After all, the human 
race is not insane nor fundamentally wicked. 

An excellent illustration of all this was presented in the 
July issue of “The Atlantic Monthly,” which contained 
an extremely able criticism by Mr. Bertrand Russell of 
Professor Eduard Meyer’s article in “Scientia” about the 
future relations of England and Germany. Professor 
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Meyer foretells a century of bloody conflict, backed by 
hatred, between the two countries, ending in the downfall 
of the British race as a factor of importance in the world’s 
affairs. Mr. Bertrand Russell hopes for something better, 
although I am not quite sure that he really expects it. At 
all events, he is far less confident in presenting the bright 
prospect than Professor Meyer is in presenting the black 
one; and I am bound to say that, so far as the evidence 
of the moment goes, Professor Meyer seems to have the 
best of it. But for that very reason we should pin our faith 
rather to Mr. Bertrand Russell than to Professor Meyer. 
The former offers a self-fulfilling, the latter a self-defeating 
prophecy. Mr. Russell has the weaker argument, but the 
favorable reactions are on his side. Professor Meyer has 
the stronger argument, but all the reactions are against 
him. And it is the reactions that will decide. Most people 
want Mr. Russell’s hopes to be realized. Most people are 
resolved that Professor Meyer’s expectations shall not be 
realized. 

Even on the narrowest grounds the reactions are all for 
Russell and against Meyer. For unless we suppose that the 
German and British are all mad together, is it likely that 
either party will acquiesce for one moment in the prospect 
held out to them by this learned German professor? Cer- 
tainly not the British, for reasons too obvious to be stated. 
Certainly not the Germans; for what they would like is 
not the overthrow of England a hundred years hence, when 
the present generation will be long dead and buried, but its 
overthrow now. The effect of the prediction, therefore, if 
taken seriously, would be to set forces in motion to ensure 
its defeat. It would in fact bring about an alliance between 
the Germans and the British with the aim of putting Meyer 
to confusion: the Germans objecting to the long postpone- 
ment predicted for the British defeat; the British objecting 
to being defeated at all. All humanity would enter this 
alliance. A hundred years of continuous and bloody war- 
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fare; a hundred years of the present state of things! Who 
will put up with that? Professor Meyer has only to mention 
the thing, and the whole world is up in arms to defeat his 
prophecy. 

I venture to think, then, that those prophecies are most 
likely to be fulfilled which by their nature provoke a con- 
spiracy in favor of their fulfilment. Without daring to 
predict what must happen—a method which always pro- 
duces unfavorable reactions,—let us consider what may 
happen, not being afraid to weigh our dreams a little on the 
good side, by way of giving them a better chance of coming 
true. What if the present orgy of hatred is followed by a 
recoil in the opposite direction? Hatred, as we have seen, is 
an exhausting passion. It exhausts its victims; it exhausts 
itself. What if the myths and legends from which this 
hatred originated—myths and legends whose monstrous 
absurdity no words can measure—suddenly explode and 
vanish? Illusions have a way of exploding at the very 
moment when men are most deeply convinced of their truth. 

Behind the unconscious forces that make up “the ineluc- 
table logic of history,” there are human forces which have 
it in their power to turn the ineluctable logic upside down. 
The essential nature of these human forces is to work for 
good ends, though their particular action remains inscru- 
table. Prophets, especially German prophets, seldom take 
account of them. Working their ineluctable logic, they 
merely provide imaginary situations which the human forces, 
being thus forewarned, can avoid. For this reason history 
is little else than a series of surprises for those people who 
think they know what is going to happen. Such a surprise, 
we may be well assured, awaits Professor Eduard Meyer, 
the great historian. Possibly the issue will not be what we 
hope for. But certainly it will not be what he predicts. 
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NE nation is rarely understood by another; its ways, 
hopes, purposes, ideals, are darkly shrouded by the 
shadows that national differences cast. This is true, to a 
marked degree, of our understanding of Italy. As a nation, 
we have had slight acquaintance with Italy; our commerce 
has been of little importance, our political relations of even 
less. We send pleasure-seekers there; they send laborers 
here. The result is that Americans, as a whole, entertain a 
notion of Italians hardly to be distinguished from caricature. 
This distorted notion dates back to the time of our grand- 
fathers; for Italy at that period had no national, no political, 
significance, and seemed to necessitate a light-minded inter- 
pretation. Individual Americans, of course, have always 
loved Italy, her classic memorials, her mediaeval remains, her 
paintings gathered together in the Uffizi, or glorious on the 
walls of the Ducal Palace, her grape-vines and orange trees, 
Palermo and the Bay of Naples, Tasso, Rossini, and the gen- 
eral bric-a-brac of aesthetics. The only effect these travel- 
lers had on the public mind was to cause Italy to be regarded 
as the playground for persons of elegant but effeminate 
tastes. Even to-day there are many people familiar with 
Italy—some with romantic yearnings for titled society, some 
with sentimental appreciations of Luca della Robbia or 
Pesellino, others with classical recollections of Horace and 
Catullus—for whom modern Italy has no more serious mean- 
ing than the Italy that preceded the Risorgimento had for 
our grandfathers. But national indifference to an alien 
people, however strengthened by ignorance, cannot shut out 
all knowledge. The light of Italy shines in upon us through 
chinks and crevices. The verses of Dante, the sculpture of 
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Michelangelo, the deeds of Cavour, Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
have begun to open our eyes to the masculine strength in this 
Latin people, that runs throughout their history from the 
time of the Scipios to the present day, as the Apennines run 
from Piedmont to the Straits of Messina. 

The Italians do not appear to themselves as they appear 
tous. They take themselves seriously. They look back on 
the Risorgimento as we look back on the heroic days of our 
civil war, and they have a good right to do so. The four 
great heroes of the struggles and wars of liberation are 
known to all the world; and the lesser men, Goffredo 
Mameli, the Cairolis, Nino Bixio, Ugo Bassi, easily take their 
places by the side of the noblest young men recorded in Har- 
vard and Yale memorial biographies. And behind and 
beyond the great memories of the Risorgimento are greater 
memories still, such as no nation in Europe can boast, not 
England, nor France, nor Germany. Three times has 
Italy ruled over Europe. She has sat on the political throne 
under the Caesars; on the ecclesiastical throne under the 
Popes, from Gregory the Great to Leo X; and on the 
intellectual throne of the Renaissance. These things 
every Italian family remembers. Augustus Caesar and 
Trajan, Hildebrand and Innocent III, Dante and Petrarch, 
Michelangelo and Raphael, Galileo and Bruno, are in his 
mouth like household words. The Italian does not consider 
himself and us as equals; he accepts, he believes in, modern 
democracy, but deep in his heart he is an aristocrat, haughtily 
proud of his long descent and his ancestral glories. When 
thinking of Italians, one must always bear in mind that they, 
out of all the peoples of Europe, have the most glorious past, 
and that they are conscious of it to the quick. 

Everybody experiences the wonderful, the refreshing, ten- 
derness that memory shows when she touches the things of 
our early youth, our home and the gracious presences that 
peopled it. For the poorest of us memory treasures a golden 
age. Memory takes the common, purges, clarifies, ennobles, 
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transfigures it; and the ordinary life of an ordinary boy 
becomes to him, after forty ordinary years have passed, a 
thing of crystalline radiance. This is what history does for 
the Italians; it crowns Italy with a glory of light, so that she 
becomes a Palladium, a high and holy figure, radiantly prom- 
ising to confer honor, beauty, nobility, not merely on Italy, 
but on Europe and the world. For us, history is an affair of 
our school days, of college examinations; or, if persisted in, 
it remains a peculiar taste, like a fondness for persimmons. 
It is associated with certain shelves on the club bookcase, or, 
more vaguely, with certain illustrious names, Tacitus, Gib- 
bon, Macaulay, Mommsen, Lord Acton. Even our own 
American records seem to us but a sort of collection of 
mementoes, like those stowed away on the top shelf of the 
garret closet. But to Italians, the past has as great a 
present reality as the ground they walk upon. 

The spell which the majestic career of imperial Rome exer- 
cised upon the mediaeval mind, is the key to the mediaeval 
history of Europe. And, however odd it may sound to us, 
this same key, brought as it were down to date, unlocks an 
understanding of the Italian people to-day. The passionate 
efforts of the Risorgimento were based, not merely on what 
we usually speak of as patriotism, but on the deeper feeling 
that Italy, once she should come into her own, would hold 
up a torch, as of old, to an errant and stumbling world. The 
aristocrat, the heir of great traditions, educated and refined 
by contemplating the deeds of his ancestors, is sensitive to 
motives of conduct unfelt by other men. And as the disin- 
herited heir longs to recover his ancestral heritage, not for 
personal indulgence and luxury, but to carry on and better 
his family tradition, so Italy feels it her right to maintain 
and improve her place as a free and independent nation. 
If this is imperialism, it is imperialism of a spiritual sort. 

With Italians, sentiment is the most powerful of the inner 
springs of political conduct. To be sure, in conversation, 
especially with Americans (whom he regards as the most 
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materialistic of human beings), an Italian will deny that he 
acts under the influence of sentiment. He will point out 
Italy’s economic and commercial needs, end reduce every- 
thing to material terms. If, in a second class carriage, you 
begin to talk to a travelling salesman, he will profess ‘the 
highest admiration for successful men of business in America. 
“They,” he will explain, “understand the world as it is; 
they set an example that all Italians ought to follow.” 
Nothing could be more misleading; these same travelling 
salesmen have shouldered rifles and are marching with 
alacrity, like Fortinbras, “to gain a little patch of ground 
that hath in it no profit but the name,” because it is 
unredeemed Italian land. 

Once we realize the immense part played by the sentiment 
that Italians, like lovers, entertain for Italy, we may con- 
sider, with some chance of understanding, the political, 
economical, and commercial situation as it was before this 
European war. Ever since the first stirrings of the Risor- 
gimento, Italy has asserted that all Italian land must be 
free, that the northern boundary of Italy must run along 
the summits on the farther side of the Trentino, that Trieste 
must be unvexed by Austrian dominion. The redemption 
of Italia irredenta is the still uncompleted task of the Risor- 
gimento. Cavour died before either Rome or Venice was 
added to the young kingdom of Italy; their names were on 
his dying lips. “As to Trentino and the Tyrol,” he said, 
“that is another matter, that is the work of another genera- 
tion.” The next generation are already elderly men, but 
they feel that this final task of liberation must be fulfilled 
before they, in their turn, leave the stage. 

The cities, Trent and Trieste, are two separate questions. 
Trent is no mere matter of sentiment; it involves the matter 
of a defensible military frontier. Nature has indicated the 
Alps as the appropriate boundary between two different 
peoples; if the statesmen who fixed the frontiers between 
Italy and Austria had honestly desired to make a fair bound- 
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ary and not leave either country exposed to a sudden inroad 
from the other, they would have drawn the dividing line 
somewhere along the summit of the Alps. As Petrarch 
said more than five hundred years ago: 


Ben provvide natura al nostro stato, 
Quando dell’ Alpi schermo 


Pose fra noi e la tedesca rabbia. 


(Well did Nature for our State provide, 
When the bulwark of the Alps she put 
Twixt us and German fury.) 


The Italian claim to the Trentino therefore rests on a double 
right—on the right of the Italian inhabitants of that terri- 
tory to be a part of the Italian nation, and on the right of 
Italy to have a defensible frontier. As it is, Austria occu- 
pies a threatening position, very much as a hostile garrison in 
the citadel of Quebec would threaten the town beneath. The 
same general statements may be made in regard to the 
territory along the Isonzo, including Tolmino and Gorizia. 

Trieste presents quite different considerations. In the 
Italian view, Trieste should be an Italian port, or at least a 
free city; to Austrians it is the Teutonic harbor for Teutonic 
commerce and Teutonic ambition on their way to the Medi- 
terranean. The city itself, though it has been subject to 
Austria for centuries, has a population, roughly speaking, 
one-third Slav and two-thirds Italian, which has been 
grievously ill-treated by Austria; and Italian patriotism 
demands that the Italian population shall be free from 
Austrian tyranny. And Trieste is part of a larger problem, 
the problem of the Adriatic Sea. Istria and Dalmatia are 
now owned by Austria, but up to Napoleon’s time they were 
part of the Venetian Empire. The island of Curzola is 
said to have come under the rule of Venice before the year 
1000. The city of Zara was brought back to Venetian 
obedience in 1202 by the allied crusaders under blind old 
Dandolo. At Spalato, under a still more august Italian 
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dominion, Diocletian, a Dalmatian by birth, planted his 
imperial vegetable patch with cabbages, and built the famous 
arches of his palace. The Istrian peninsula, Dalmatia, and 
the islands, had made the Adriatic a Venetian lake, almost 
as much as it had been a Roman lake in the time of the 
Empire. As d’Annunzio says: “The name of this deep sea, 
where the foam on every wave is a flower of Italian glory, is 
and shall be forever, in the languages of all nations, the 
Gulf of Venice.” 

The argument from nationality, however strong, has a 
defect; for though the west coast of Istria is Italian, 
Dalmatia and the eastern parts of Istria are almost wholly 
Slav. The argument for self-protection is stronger. The 
Italian coast of the Adriatic has poor harbors, while the 
eastern shore is deeply indented and offers safe recesses for 
merchantmen and ships of war. From a naval point of 
view, the Italian coast is at the mercy of the opposite owners; 
like the present land boundary on the northeast, it is not a 
defensible frontier. Political control is necessary for Italian 
self-defense; otherwise the Italian cities that stud the rim 
of this land-encompassed sea, Brindisi, Bari, Ancona, 
Rimini, Venice, Trieste, become mere pledges for Italy’s 
subservient behavior. Besides, political control of the 
Adriatie carries with it commercial control; and, more than 
this, political control brings, as an appendage, commerce 
with the Balkan States. In the Balkans, Italy is concerned 
to have lines of communication from the Adriatic coast run 
easterly, while Austria proposes to extend the Teutonic 
trade routes southeast to the Aegean Sea and Asia Minor. 
Common interests of trade, together with common fear of 
Austria, should put Italy and the Balkan States on the 
most friendly terms. 

In this way Italy is brought into the Balkan question; 
and that is why Austria’s attack on Serbia, with the neces- 
sary consequence of toppling over the delicate equilibrium in 
the Balkan States, was of such dangerous significance to 
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Italy. The Balkan question, for Italy, is capable of a simple 
solution. Let each State round out its several frontiers in 
accordance with the principle of nationality. Let the 
Greater Serbia take Dalmatia or, if d’Annunzio is right and 
“Dalmatia belongs to Italy by both divine and human 
right,” let her have Ragusa and Cattaro,—and so obtain her 
coveted seacoast. Only, Italy shall reserve Pola, Lussin 
piccolo, Lissa, and Valona, for strategic reasons; but with 
the covenant that commerce shall be free and open to all, on 
terms of complete equality. If Italy holds political control 
of the Adriatic, she may well hope that the Balkan States 
will be free of Austrian overlordship, and that Italian trade 
with them will increase and serve to bind Italy and them 
together. If Austria should dominate the Adriatic, she 
would necessarily dominate Italy, too. 

In addition to the Adriatic problem, another political and 
commercial problem confronts Italy, also difficult to resolve 
in a satisfactory manner, the Mediterranean problem. Here, 
too, there is a mixture of sentiment, commercial interests, 
and self-protection. Italy sends forth every year hundreds 
of thousands of emigrants; most of them come back, from 
love of home, from liking for national customs, from a wish 
toremain Italians. For these, or many of them, Italy would 
like to find means of livelihood under the Italian flag. The 
northern shores of Africa offer themselves temptingly; and 
the memories of the Punic wars, of the campaign against 
Jugurtha, still fresh with a vividness incredible to American 
minds, support the notion that in Africa are to be laid the 
foundations of an imperial Italy. Thirty years ago, Italian 
statesmen cast about to renew the antique Roman claims 
upon the coasts of Africa. They set their eyes on Tunis; 
but France anticipated them. Then they annexed patches 
of land on the Red Sea and on the Indian Ocean; but the 
disastrous Abyssinian campaign of 1896 put an end to an 
imperial foundation there. Finally Italy seized Tripoli, and 
fought Turkey. This proceeding was frankly imperialistic; 
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but one need merely recall Italy’s geographical position, 
lying out in the Mediterranean, a hostage to the fortunes of 
naval war, in order to realize that Italy must be strong in the 
Mediterranean, and to that end must possess coasts and ports 
that shall place her on more equal terms with France and 
England. The present significance of the Mediterranean 
problem is that it renders Italy’s relations to England and 
to France of the greatest importance, and for that reason 
Italy qualified the treaty of the Triple Alliance by a stipu- 
lation that she should not take sides with Germany and 
Austria in a war in which England should be involved 
against them. 

With these three external political problems before her— 
Italia irredenta, the Adriatic coasts, and the Mediterranean 
Sea—lItaly entered the Triple Alliance in 1882. Her rea- 
sons were simple and definite. She had come into unneigh- 
borly relations with France over Tunis and wished to be safe 
from all danger on that side; but her wish to maintain peace 
with France was but a portion of her predominant wish to 
maintain the peace of Europe. Italy wished for a quiet time 
in which to compose her internal difficulties. The attitude 
of the Papacy towards the government, the divergent inter- 
ests of the North and South, the development of industries, 
agriculture, commerce, and, more than all, the question of 
revenue and taxation, were serious matters enough to have 
on hand. Her great wish, her great need, was the peace of 
Europe. That was the central purpose of the Triple 
Alliance. But it is impossible to understand Italy’s relation 
to the Triple Alliance without having clearly in mind her 
relations to Austria and her relations to England. 

Americans sometimes jump to the conclusion that the 
alliance between Austria and Italy bore a close analogy to 
matrimony, that Austria, though not perhaps a wholly 
agreeable or unselfish companion, was a faithful partner, 
and that Italy has been fickle. No analogy could be more 
false. The members of the Triple Alliance were united for 
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one main end, to secure the peace of Europe; and the partic- 
ular way in which they were to secure this was by agreement 
to make common cause against a great power that, without 
provocation, should attack any of the three. Briefly stated, 
the alliance was notice to France and Russia that if they 
should, without provocation, attack Germany, Austria, or 
Italy, they would have the united forces of the three nations 
to deal with. That was the kernel of the alliance. It was 
a contract to act, under certain circumstances, in a certain 
way; apart from those circumstances, apart from the special 
terms of the treaty, the contracting parties retained their 
original freedom of action. The three nations were allies up 
to a certain fixed point and no further; they were partners 
to resist an unprovoked attack, but not partners in case of 
aggression by any of the three. When Italy made war on 
Turkey there was no suggestion of a casus foederis. It was 
a partnership with no right in any one partner to bind the 
others by aggressive action. 

The limitations of the partnership become clear the 
moment one considers the general relations between Italy 
and Austria. One reason that induced Italy to join the 
alliance, was to prevent war between herself and Austria. 
The alliance, as to those two countries, was more a treaty 
of peace than anything else. During the period between 
Waterloo and Magenta (not to speak of earlier centuries) 
Austria was virtually ruler of Italy; she owned Venetia and 
Lombardy; she controlled the duchies of Tuscany, Parma, 
and Modena; she held the Bourbons of Naples in a leash; 
and exercised a powerful influence over the Papal States. 
The Risorgimento was one continuous effort to throw off 
the Austrian yoke. With such history behind them, with 
such antagonism at so many points, a general sympathy or 
union of interests between Italy and Austria was impossible. 
Everybody—Austrians, Germans, Italians—knew _ that. 
The Triple Alliance was not meant to create a general union 
of interests; it proposed one definite goal, the peace of 
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Europe. The alliance seemed to serve its purpose, and was 
renewed from time to time. But with the passage of years 
the general relations of each of the three countries to the 
world, and to one another, have been changing. Germany 
has increased enormously in population, in industrial energy, 
in military power, and feels that she is entitled to have a 
greater share in the direction of the world’s affairs. Aus- 
tria, in the hope of gaining greater internal cohesion and 
greater commercial opportunities, has attached herself to 
Germany’s apron-strings and seconded Germany’s ambi- 
tions. Nevertheless, up to 1914, the advantage of securing 
Italy as an ally, or at least of keeping Italy out of the Triple 
Entente, was so plain that Austria thought it worth her 
while to hold back her covetousness in the Balkans. Italy, 
on her part, held back her aspirations in the Trentino and 
Trieste. 

The relations between Italy and England have been for 
centuries more like those of dear friends than the relations 
between any other two countries in the world. They have 
never had antagonistic interests, or, at least, none of any con- 
sequence. Ever since the days of Queen Elizabeth—not to 
speak of Chaucer, Wyatt, and Surrey—England has been 
sensitive to Italian genius. “Othello,” “The Merchant of 
Venice,” “Much Ado about Nothing,” “The Tempest,” 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona,” are evidence of this. Edmund 
Spenser imitated Ariosto and Tasso. In architecture, Eng- 
land eagerly learned of Bramante and Palladio. The edu- 
cation of young English gentlemen was not complete until 
they had paid a visit to Venice. And when, at last, the 
Risorgimento began, England was full of sympathy. Byron 
opened his palace in Ravenna to a band of conspirators, and 
expressed his views on Austria in vigorous letters to Murray: 
“Of the state of things here it would be difficult and not 
very prudent to speak at large, the Huns opening all letters. 
I wonder if they can read them when they have opened them; 
if so, they may see, in my most legible hand, that I think 
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them damned scoundrels and barbarians, and their Emperor 
a fool, and themselves more fool than he.” In 1849 Palmer- 
ston wrote to the English ambassador at Vienna: “The 
Austrians are really the greatest brutes that ever called 
themselves by the undeserved name of civilized men. Their 
atrocities in Galicia, in Italy, in Hungary, in Transylvania, 
are only to be equalled by the proceedings of the negro races 
in Africa and Hayti.” And Gladstone’s denunciation of 
Bourbon rule in Naples is one of the noblest deeds in his 
great career. Mazzini, when expelled from the Continent, 
received an asylum in England. And Garibaldi, after he 
had taken refuge there, wrote: “If ever England should 
be so circumstanced as to require the help of an ally, cursed 
be that Italian who would not step forward with me in her 
defence.” The ashes of Shelley and Keats lie in a Roman 
graveyard; the Brownings cherished a passionate love of 
Italy; the Rossettis bound the two countries together by a 
new tie. 

Besides old friendship, commercial and political interests 
strengthen the tie of Italy to England. At the western end 
of the Mediterranean England holds the Straits of Gibraltar, 
at the eastern end she holds the Suez Canal; Egypt and 
Tripoli are side by side; the English fleet, until the recent 
agreement with France, was the preponderant naval force 
in the Mediterranean Sea. With England’s support, Italy 
may aspire to recover some of the wide power and wider 
influence in the East, which Amalfi, Pisa, Genoa, and Venice 
held in the old days of their glory. 

Still more fully to understand the general situation, Italy’s 
relations with one other country must be mentioned, those 
with Turkey. The enmity between Venice and Turkey had 
been practically continuous ever since the crescent sup- 
planted the cross at Constantinople. Antagonism of creed 
embittered mercantile and political jealousy. When Italy 
set out to conquer Tripoli she took up the quarrel where 
Venice had left it; for invasion of Tripoli meant war with 
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Turkey. Therefore, when, in the end of October last, 
Germany and Austria brought Turkey into the war, Italy’s 
two enemies, Austria and Turkey—both of them empires 
based on the denial of the principle of nationality—were on 
one side, and Italy’s two friends, England and France,— 
both of them democracies—were on the other; for France. 
in spite of periods of antagonism, had by the campaign of 
1859 rendered services of inestimable value to Italy. 

Now that we have in mind Italy’s general relations to 
Austria, Turkey, England, and France, it is time to read 
the clauses in the treaty of the Triple Alliance that have been 
made public by the press. 





Articte I. This article, not reported verbatim, affirms the obligation 
of the contracting parties to exchange views on political and economic 
questions of a general nature that may arise. 

Articte III. In case one of the high contracting parties, without 
direct provocation on its part, should be attacked by one or more great 
powers not signatory of the present treaty and should become involved in 
a war with them, the casus foederis would arise simultaneously for all the 
high contracting parties. 

ArticLe IV. In case a great power not signatory of the present 
treaty should threaten the state of security of one of the high contracting 
parties and in case the threatened party should thereby be compelled to 
declare war against the great power, the two other contracting parties 
engage themselves to maintain benevolent neutrality towards their ally. 
Each of them reserves its right in this case to take part in the war, in 
order to make common cause with its ally, if it thinks fit. 

Articte VII. Austria-Hungary and Italy, who have solely in view 
the maintenance, as far as possible, of the territorial status quo in the 
East, engage themselves to use their influence to prevent all territorial 
changes which might be disadvantageous to the one or the other of the 
powers signatory of the present treaty. To this end they will give 
reciprocally all information calculated to enlighten each other concerning 
their own intentions and those of other powers. Should, however, the case 
arise that in the course of events the maintenance of the status quo in the 
territory of the Balkans or of the Ottoman coasts and islands in the 
Adriatic or Aegean Sea becomes impossible, and that, either in conse- 
quence of the action of a third person, or for any other reason, Austria 
or Italy should be obliged to change the status quo for their part by a 
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temporary or permanent occupation, such occupation would only take 
place after previous agreement between the two parties which would 
have to be based upon the principle of a reciprocal compensation for all 
territorial or other advantages that either of them might acquire over and 
above the existing status quo, and would have to satisfy the interest and 
rightful claim of both parties. 


Prior to the present war, this treaty, as it affected Austria 
and Italy, had already been twice interpreted by the nations 
concerned. During her war with Turkey, when Italy had 
prepared to attack Salonica and the Dardanelles, Austria 
interfered, claiming that such an attack would tend to 
disturb the status quo in the near East. Count Aehrenthal, 
at that time Austrian minister of foreign affairs, declared 
that “action of Italy on the Ottoman coasts of European 
Turkey, as well as on the islands of the Aegean Sea, could 
not be countenanced by either Austria or Germany, because 
contrary to the treaty of alliance.” And Count Berchtold, 
his successor, told the German ambassador that he deemed 
the Italian operations against the Dardanelles contrary to 
the stipulations of Article VII: “first, contrary to the 
promise made by Italy not to proceed to any act that could 
expose to risk the status quo in the Balkans; second, con- 
trary to the very spirit of the treaty that was founded on> 
the maintenance of that status quo.” And he warned Italy 
that any such action “might have grave consequences.” 
What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 

The second interpretation of the meaning of the treaty was 
made by Italy, and acquiesced in by Austria and Germany. 
It is this. In August, 1913, Austria notified Italy of her 
intention to attack Serbia, described such proposed action 
as self-defense, and tried to make it appear as a case in 
which Austria was entitled to Italy’s help under the Triple 
Alliance. Giolitti, the Italian prime minister, said: “If 
Austria makes a move against Serbia, it is evident that the 
casus foederis is not made out; that is an act which she 
performs for her own sake; it is not a matter of defense, as 
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nobody is attacking her. It is necessary to declare this to 
Austria in the most formal way, and it is to be hoped that 
Germany will take action to dissuade Austria from this most 
dangerous adventure.” More than a year later, Giolitti 
stated in the Chamber of Deputies that “the interpretation 
maintained by us has been recognized as so just that our 
action did not in any way disturb our relations with the two 
allied powers.” 

The situation therefore was this. Italy, for the sake of 
securing and safeguarding the peace of Europe had entered 
into the Triple Alliance; for that she had joined hands with 
her worst enemy and had stood apart from her best friend. 
She had entered into a certain definite pact, but she had 
made no marriage. That pact, not only by its terms but by 
interpretation, was a defensive alliance; that pact forbade 
the disturbance of the status quo in the Balkans. When 
Austria, in July, 1914, lightly grasped at the Saravejo mur- 
ders as the means to accomplish her purpose (frustrated in 
August, 1913) of making Teutonic power supreme in Serbia 
and so in the Balkans, she proceeded not merely outside the 
terms of the treaty, but contrary to them. She did not con- 
sult Italy, nor offer compensation, as was 1. quired by Article 
VII; on the contrary she struck a blow at Italy’s interests. 
Italy at once refused to consider the Austrian invasion of 
Serbia as a casus foederis. On July 25th she warned Aus- 
tria that the invasion, without Italy’s consent, would consti- 
tute a violation of the treaty. And on August Ist, before 
England or even France had declared war, Italy proclaimed 
her neutrality. 

Of all the countries in Europe not directly involved in the 
war, Italy was most concerned; she lay, if not across, along 
the border of the path of Teutonic ambition. The actual, 
tangible, matter-of-fact Italy of to-day was in danger, eco- 
nomically and politically; but, far worse than that, the Italy 
of Italian memories and aspirations, the more real Italy 
that glows and flames before the eyes of patriotic Italians, 
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was threatened with destruction forever. That ideal Italy 
the Italy of Dante and Petrarch, of Leopardi and Car- 
ducci,—more sacred than national soil, each generation must 
pass on to the next generation unimpaired. Italy could not 
sit with her hands folded in her lap. The spirit of the Triple 
Alliance had been murdered, its letter had been violated. 
Why should Italy forego claiming her national rights, 
her mountain boundaries, her immemorial possessions, merely 
because she had been united for a term of years, on certain 
stipulated points, with her ancient oppressor? Cessante 
ratione, cessat lex ipsa, It is true that Italy had received 
the benefit of her bargain; but so had Austria. They were 
quits. The treaty, that had been made in order to keep the 
two countries from fighting, had been rendered a vain thing 
by the voluntary act of Austria. 

On August Ist, 1914, the Italian government knew that 
Italy was in no condition to go to war. The treasury had 
not recovered from the great drain of the Libyan campaigns, 
the army was not equipped, munitions of all sorts were 
needed. The King was a person to be reckoned with. 
Besides, there were several groups of citizens who cared less 
for the ideals of Italy than for their private weal; some were 
connected with German capital invested in Italy, some hoped 
that Austria might increase the power of the Papacy, some 
believed in a military aristocracy, some felt that Germany 
would protect them from the rising tide of democracy. And 
the regular Socialists were true to their pacific principles. 

Italy is a poor country. The government deemed it right 
to try to obtain the liberation of Italian lands and complete 
the work of the Risorgimento by diplomatic means. It 
asked Austria to give the compensation Italy held herself 
entitled to under Article VII, in consequence of Austria’s 
occupation of Serbia. Austria refused to discuss the cession 
of Austrian territory. Germany obliged Austria to change 
her mind. Italy further demanded that whatever cession 
Austria might agree to make should be put into immediate 
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effect. Austria insisted that no actual transfer should be 
made until the end of the war. Germany offered to guar- 
antee the performance of Austria’s promise. Prince yon 
Biilow declared that “the Imperial German government 
assumed towards the Royal government of Italy a full and 
complete guarantee that the convention to be concluded 
between Italy and Austro-Hungary should be faithfully and 
loyally carried out immediately after the conclusion of 
peace.” Baron Sonnino, the Italian minister of foreign 
affairs, was in the position of the tailor in “Henry IV,” 
when Falstaff offered him Bardolph as security for his bill. 
In 1908, in violation of the treaty of Berlin, Austria asserted 
full sovereignty over Bosnia and Herzegovina; and the 
echoes of Bethmann-Hollweg’s epigrammatic definition of a 
treaty were still ringing in the world’s ears. Besides, no one 
could tell whether at the close of the war Austria would be 
able to cede the demanded territory. The negotiations were 
protracted as long as possible by Austria; she offered 
part of the Trentino. Italy demanded that the Trentino, 
Gorizia, Gradisca, and territory along the Isonzo river, and 
also the Curzolari islands be ceded to her at once; that 
Trieste become an independent state; that Valona, and some 
land behind it, in Albania, be acknowledged as hers; and 
that Austria renounce all claim of interest in Albania. Aus- 
tria refused these terms. On May 4th Italy pronounced the 
Treaty of the Triple Alliance, as it affected the relations 
between Austria and Italy, null and void. Then followed 
the supreme efforts of German intrigue, abetted by Giolitti, 
and the passionate indignation of the people from one end 
of Italy to the other. The nation insisted, and on May 23rd 
the government declared war. 

Was Italy justified? Of late years ethical views on war 
have shifted; but up to now, and even now, except with a 
few, an idea has prevailed that it is better to fight than to 
submit to alien rule, better to fight than to leave your fellow 
countrymen to the mercy of a foreign conqueror. Resistance 
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to the imposition of another’s will upon a man without his 
consent, is admitted even by extreme Socialists, over a matter 
of wages. All the world has applauded Italy’s struggles 
in the past to redeem Lombardy and Venetia from Austrian 
conquerors; all should applaud her now, when she fights 
for the liberation of the Trentino and of Trieste. 

Did the Triple Alliance oppose an ethical bar to Italy’s 
right to redeem her ancient provinces? Italy believes that 
Austria and Germany were not first attacked, and that no 
“threatened security” required them to declare war. There- 
fore, she was not bound to fight on their behalf, nor to main- 
tain a friendly neutrality. Italy knows that, prior to the 
ultimatum to Serbia, Austria did not give Italy “all infor- 
mation calculated to enlighten her as to Austria’s inten- 
tions’; and Italy knows that Austria did not, prior to her 
invasion of Serbia, enter into a “previous agreement” with 
the Italian government as to the compensation to be made to 
Italy. Thus, Austria violated the treaty and rendered it 
subject to denunciation at will. It appeared to Italy—as 
best she could judge in the horrid confusion of fear, anger, 
hate, and prejudice—that German military ambition had 
started on a career of conquest, with the direct purpose, 
among other covetings, to establish Teutonic hegemony over 
the Balkan States and Asia Minor, and so stretch out to the 
East. Trieste would then be, not an Italian city, but a 
Teutonic port, the Adriatic a Teutonic Sea; and Italy, not 
strong enough to maintain her national rights, would become 
a dependency upon the Teutonic Empire. 

Those who sympathize with Germany and Austria may 
come to a different conclusion. Even to-day there may be 
Englishmen who think that the American colonies were not 
justified in taking up arms to resist unjust taxation; there 
are Southerners who think the North was not justified in 
fighting to maintain the Union and to put down slavery; 
there are Spaniards who believe that the United States was 
wrong to go to war with Spain for the sake of setting Cuba 
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free. But all who believe the Allies are in the right, will 
hold Italy free as air from all obligations imposed by the 
Triple Alliance, and will think that she has chosen well, 
worthily, nobly, in fighting to redeem Italians still under 
Austrian tyranny. And there are other things that she is 
fighting for also. Italy has looked into the future, and sees, 
or thinks she sees, on the one hand Teutonic hegemony, with 
the Prussian military system and Prussian military man- 
ners, imposed on Europe; and, on the other hand, a triumph 
of the principles of democracy, everywhere except in Russia, 
and even in Russia far more than if the Prussian system 
were to be victorious. 

Another matter must be mentioned in any account of 
Italy’s action. The Italians, as I have said, are a senti- 
mental people; they entertain a conception of neutrality 
quite different from our own. To them neutrality is not, 
ag we assume it to be, a thing to be proud of. To the Latin 
mind neutrality is unworthy, except when the matters in dis- 
pute are so shrouded in darkness that it is impossible to say 
which combatant is right and which wrong. They feel like 
Sir Perceval, who, when he came upon a lion and a dragon 
fighting, did not stand aside but took the part of the lion, 
because “he was the gentiler beaste of the two.” For them 
progress, civilization, ethics, are slow accretions piled up by 
repeated victories of right over wrong, of the greater right 
over the lesser right, of the lesser wrong over the greater 
wrong. Their keen eyes seldom find the balance of righteous- 
ness evenly hung; and they hold it of the utmost importance 
that the side on which right preponderates, even by the frac- 
tion of a scruple, should prevail. They hold that it is an 
honest man’s duty to throw his weight on that side. Per- 
haps this is due to the influence of the greatest of Italians. 
Few sentences are as deep engraven in the Italian mind as 
the famous verses from the third canto of “The Inferno.” 
Every Italian boy learns them by heart. Virgil has led 
Dante through the gate of Hell to where in the starless air 
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they hear strange tongues, horrible cries, words of pain, 
accents of anger, and deep, hoarse, noises. Dante, overcome 
with horror, asks Virgil who these sufferers are. Virgil 


answers: 
This wretched state 
The sorry souls of those endure 
Who without shame and without honor lived. 
They are commingled with that caitiff crew 
Of angels, who neither rebels were, 
Nor true to God, but for themselves. 
In order not to be less beautiful, 
Heaven drove them out; the deeps of Hell 
receive them not, 
Lest damnéd souls should glory over them. 
Mercy and Justice disdain them: 
Speak not of them, but look and pass. 


Dante Alighieri’s scorn of those who remain neutral when 
right is fighting against wrong, has become part of the 
Italian inheritance. 

For such reasons Italy is willing to fight, and is fighting. 
Security of property and safety of skin may become the 
dominant ideals in democracies of the future, but the old 
ideals of sacrificing property, limb, life, for some great cause 
still prevail with most peoples; they still prevail in Italy, 


Ché l’antico valore 

Negl’ italici cor non é ancor morto. 
(For the ancient valor 

Is not yet dead in Italian hearts.) 











BEFORE THE DELUGE 


By Witu1am Youne 


Rage not, nor rend thy heart 
With grief, that wrong must be: 
If right, and safe, thou art, 
Let it suffice for thee! 


The wretch, for whom thy tears 
Of wrath and pity burn, 

If dowered with the spheres, 
Would to his woes return. 


The slave, that crooks the knee 
To yonder tinsel lord, 

Wert thou to strike him free, 
Would curse thee for reward. 


So care not, but be glad, 
However howls the storm, 
If only thou art clad, 
And fed, and housed, and warm. 


Unto one common doom 
Oppressor, and oppress’d, 

Move through the gathering gloom. 
Rage not, but take thy rest. 








THE WAR AND INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM 
By Morris Hit1evuit 


ITH more than the usual dose of grim irony, capri- 

cious fate decreed that the first battle in history’s most 
ferocious war should be fought by the staunchest advocates 
of international peace. The heroic Belgian soldiers who 
offered such stubborn and effective resistance to the over- 
whelming forces of the hostile legions before the walls of 
Liége, had been hastily recruited from the vicinity of the 
fort, a highly industrial district and a stronghold of Belgian 
Socialism; while the besieging German troops were largely 
made up of Socialist workingmen of the “red kingdom” of 
Saxony. The political complexion of the combatants at 
Liége is, of course, not characteristic. But neither is it a 
striking anomaly. In this great European conflict, the 
Socialists of the belligerent nations are ranged with their 
respective countries, and numerically they furnish a sub- 
stantial portion of the fighting forces on both sides. It is 
estimated that more than one and a half million are actively 
engaged in the German and Austrian armies, while about 
one million are fighting with the Allies. 

Nor is their participation in the war purely compulsory. 
The Socialist deputies in the German Reichstag have thrice 
voted in favor of stupendous war loans; and the Socialists 
of France and Belgium have taken the unprecedented step 
of allowing their authorized representatives to accept port- 
folios in the cabinets of their governments, which have practi- 
cally resolved themselves into councils of national defense. 
In these two countries, they are almost unanimous in the 
support of the military operations of their governments. 
The bulk of the German and Austrian Socialists take a simi- 
lar position. Those of England, Italy, and Russia are 
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divided in their war sentiments. On the whole, the Socialists 
of Europe are bearing their full share in the war both on 
and off the battle-field. 

This undeniable fact has given rise to the assertion that 
Socialism has failed in the face of the great world crisis; 
that its professions of international solidarity and peace have 
proved beautiful but hollow phrases; and that the Socialist 
movement will have to subject its philosophy, creed, and 
tactics to a thorough revision in face of the startling develop- 
ments of this war. What makes the recent conduct of the 
Continental Socialists particularly puzzling to the general 
observer is the suddenness of their change of front. On 
the twenty-ninth of July, 1914, the Socialists of all European 
countries were loud and violent in their protests against the 
threatening fratricidal war. One week later they were rush- 
ing against each other, arms in hand. How is this sudden 
change to be accounted for? What are the motives which 
impelled them to support their respective countries on the 
fighting-line, and what effect is the war likely to have on 
the international Socialist movement? 

The explanation of the active Socialist participation in 
the war must be sought, in the first instance, in the peculiar 
conditions which marked the outbreak of hostilities. No 
war in history was less consiously designed or desired than 
this greatest of all armed conflicts. Yet for almost half a 
century, the combined forces of political, economic, and 
social development have been preparing the ground for the 
titanic combat, working silently but busily under the sur- 
face; and when the explosion came, its force was irresistible. 

The conclusion of the Franco-Prussian war marks the 
beginning of the modern large-scale industry in Europe. 
The great international trusts and corporations, based on 
gigantic machinery of production, transportation, and com- 
munication, and a world-wide trade, are chiefly the product 
of the last four or five decades. Up to 1870, the growing 
commerce of Europe had chafed under the restraint of 
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narrow political boundaries with their conflicting and annoy- 
ing custom duties and regulation. As the local markets 
expanded in operation, the countless little sovereignties of 
Europe had to give way to the larger political consolidations 
called “nations.” Hence the general awakening of patriotic 
enthusiasm in Europe and the revolutionary political move- 
ments which ultimately led to the alliance of Germany, 
Italy, and Austro-Hungary. But the enlarged areas of the 
European nations soon ceased to satisfy the requirements 
of industry in view of the fast growing importance of the 
world market. Foreign trade became a vital factor in the 
economy of every advanced country of Europe, and its 
volume and balance became the test of industrial progress 
and national prosperity. Hence the rivalry for foreign 
markets, which has led to the fateful policy of imperialism. 

Imperialism is a comparatively new term in the political 
dictionary of Europe, and its definition is somewhat vague. 
It means more than the traditional colonial policy for 
centuries pursued by the governments of Spain, Holland, 
England, and France. It implies not only the possession of 
colonies beyond the direct geographical boundaries of thé 
nation, but also the endeavor to unite them with the mother 
country into a dominant international power—an empire. 
The policy is based on the theory that the principal industrial 
countries of Europe, limited in territory and densely popu- 
lated, have reached the point at which their further develop- 
ment imperatively requires new sources of supply of raw 
material and new markets for their finished products; and 
it is assumed that oversea colonies can be made to satisfy 
both requirements. This assumption has often proved in 
practice a gross economic fallacy. As a matter of fact, the 
mother countries cannot and do not monopolize the imports 
and exports of their colonies. The bulk of the foreign trade 
of European countries is made up of mutual dealings 
between themselves, and the colonies trade quite indiscrimi- 
nately with their “mother” countries and “foreign” coun- 
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tries. In the vast majority of cases, foreign colonies have 
proved to be sources of large expense and small profit. 

But the economic soundness or unsoundness of the impe- 
rialistic philosophy is of little moment. The point is that it 
was generally accepted as sound by the nations of Europe, 
and has for decades been a prime factor in fashioning their 
domestic and foreign politics. As a result, the indifference 
to colonial possessions which marked the policy of the Euro- 
pean powers in the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
which in England found expression in the slogan of the 
“complacent dissolution of the empire,” was sharply checked 
towards the last quarter of the century; and thereafter every 
great power of Europe bent its efforts not only towards 
strengthening its hold on its colonies but also towards 
extending its foreign territories. Within the last thirty 
years, some of Great Britain’s largest and most valued pos- 
sessions—Nigeria, British East Africa, Rhodesia, and the 
Transvaal—have been acquired. France has added a larger 
area to its outlying territory in the last forty years than in 
the two hundred and fifty years preceding that period. The 
German Empire, which began its political career without any 
colonies, has within three decades acquired by conquest; 
treaties, occupation, and leases, a territory five times the size 
of the mother country. Thus before the outbreak of the 
war, all undeveloped sections of the globe were practically 
preémpted; but the European thirst for colonial expansion 
was unabated. Each of the leading countries suspected its 
neighbor of a design to steal its colonies, and none was 
averse to stealing the colonies of its neighbor. Each nation 
prepared to defend its possessions and to support its claims 
by force of arms; and Europe entered into a mad rivalry 
of armament. 

There is nothing in history to parallel the stupendous 
growth of European militarism within the last forty years. 
In 1871, the standing land forces of the six principal 
countries now at war, was about 1,800,000. In 1914, they 
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amounted to about 4,000,000 on peace footing, and to no less 
than 18,000,000 on war footing. The cost of military and 
naval preparations in Europe since the Franco-Prussian war 
is said to have been in the neighborhood of forty billion 
dollars—forty times the famous war indemnity exacted by. 
Prussia; while the annual military and naval budget prior 
to the present war had mounted to about two and a half 
billion dollars. All Europe was groaning under the weight 
of the military burdens, but the insane rivalry of armament 
did not relax. In vain did the youthful Czar of Russia on 
ascending the throne cry out for a general limitation of 
armament. His crowned colleagues, driven by fear of each 
other, turned a deaf ear to his appeal. In vain did England, 
at the point of exhaustion from the magnitude of her naval 
expenditures, call on Germany for a halt, praying for a 
“naval holiday.” Germany was powerless to check her 
feverish task of building up a navy in the face of military 
conditions in the other countries of Europe, particularly in 
England herself. The great powers had lost control over 
the sinister forces of militarism which they had nursed, and 
which had grown over their heads. Years before the war, 
Europe teemed with soldiers and was armed to the teeth. 
A tense martial spirit pervaded all countries, a spirit of 
mutual suspicion and general apprehension. 

The pan-European irritation was rendered more acute 
by several contributing causes. Adjustments following the 
Franco-Prussian and Russo-Turkish wars and the recent 
Balkan wars, so far from settling the issues which had 
produced them, only aggravated the problems, and left 
the countries involved with unsatisfied claims, deep-seated 
grudges, and a thirst for revenge. Meanwhile, the forma- 
tion of the antagonistic military alliances between the great 
powers completed the division of Europe into two hostile 
camps. The international political unrest was further accen- 
tuated by social unrest in each country. It is well known that 
the Socialist, Labor, and other democratic movements have 
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within the last half-century assumed the seriousness of an 
immediate menace to the governments of several European 
countries. Especially since the beginning of the current 
decade, has the atmosphere of Europe been charged with 
nervous irritation. War was in the air. The slightest shock 
sufficed to upset the unstable equilibrium of European peace, 
and the great shock happened to come in the summer of last 
year. Under different circumstances, the catastrophe might 
have been anticipated by a short time or postponed for a 
year or two. It could not be averted. 

To the historian of the future, the diplomatic correspond- 
ence and negotiations preceding the war, as revealed by 
the multi-colored “books” and “papers” of the belligerent 
countries, will offer an intensely interesting study in inter- 
national psychology. For, in spite of their vehement and 
conflicting partisan interpretations, the documents make it 
abundantly clear to every unbiassed student that none of the 
countries involved consciously wanted the war. None of 
them could gain anything from it remotely commensurate 
with its certain tremendous losses. Yet none had the power 
to prevent the impending calamity. What the diplomatic 
representatives of the governments did not seem to realize 
is that when they opened their parleys, Europe was already 
at war psychologically, politically, and strategically, with the 
armies equipped and prepared, plans of campaign mapped 
out, and battle lines drawn. The physical contact of the 
hostile forces was but an incident. 

The war struck Europe with the fatalism of an earthquake 
spreading unreasoning panic among the nations. The 
people of each country saw their territory threatened by 
powerful combinations of hostile forces, their house on fire. 
Belgium, France, Serbia, Austria, and to a lesser extent, 
Germany, were simultaneously invaded by the “enemy.” 
Each believed its very national existence at stake. The 
Socialists acted upon the same impulses as the other classes 
of the population. It must be borne in mind that in none 
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of the belligerent countries were they given time for delib- 
erate formulation of policies. 'The suddenness of the event 
took them unawares; they acted on their instinct, and their 
instinct was for national self-preservation. 

The Socialists are internationalists in the sense that they 
recognize the identity of human interests, preach the soli- 
darity of the workers of all countries in their common 
struggle for economic emancipation, and ardently believe in 
the ultimate federation or organic union of all nations. But 
they cannot close their eyes to the existence of the national 
unit and its importance in the economy of modern civiliza- 
tion. It is in and through the separate countries that the 
battles of Socialism must be fought, and it is only by national 
victories of Socialism that the ideal international brotherhood 
of man can be realized. A nation under a foreign yoke can 
never, of course, be free and democratic internally, and it 
is because the Socialists of most of the belligerent countries 
believe their fatherlands are threatened by a foreign yoke 
that they are fighting in this war. 

While the European Socialists thus accept the war as an 
existing condition and yield to what they consider to be their 
duty as citizens, they have as a rule no illusions as to the 
origin and character of the international cataclysm. ‘The 
consequences of the imperialistic policy, which furnished the 
cause for the entire world’s now rushing to arms and suffer- 
ing the horrors of war, have come upon us like a deluge,” 
declared Herr Haase in behalf of the Social-Democratic 
group of the Reichstag in the solemn hour of voting on the 
war loan; “the responsibility for this calamity rests upon the 
advocates of that policy; we are not responsible for it.” 
Similar declarations, with various degrees of emphasis, were 
made by the Socialists of all belligerent countries after or 
immediately prior to the declaration of war. 

Nor did the Socialists of Europe in the years preceding 
the war fail to voice their active and energetic opposition 
to the policies which ultimately brought on the war. Ever 
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since the inception of modern imperialism, they have opposed 
each move of their governments for the extension of colonia] 
possessions, and have never tired of exposing the excesses 
and brutalities habitually committed by the “civilizing” 
European conquerors upon the natives of the colonies. 
Their position on imperialism and modern colonial expansion 
was probably expressed most clearly and succinctly in the 
declaration adopted at the International Socialist Congress 
held at Stuttgart in 1907, which concludes as follows: 

“The Congress again rejects the present capitalist colonial 
policy, which has no other aim than to conquer and subjugate 
foreign nations in order to exploit them mercilessly for the 
benefit of a small portion of the population. As an enemy 
of every form of exploitation of man by man, as a defender 
of all oppressed without distinction of race, this Congress 
condemns the policy of conquest and plunder, which is based 
solely on brute force and tramples upon the rights of the 
conquered peoples. The colonial policy increases the danger 
of war between the colonizing states and raises the burden 
of taxation for the maintenance of the army and navy. The 
Congress finally declares that it is the duty of Socialist mem- 
bers of parliaments to combat energetically the methods of 
ruthless exploitation and slavery which prevail in all present 
colonies.” 

And so likewise the Socialists have at all times consistently 
opposed increases of armament and sought to stem the 
alarming tide of militarism. The Socialist representatives 
in the parliaments of Europe have always mistrusted the 
plausible policy of armed peace, and have generally voted 
against military and naval appropriations. They have 
advocated the gradual reduction of the period of military 
service and the ultimate introduction of a system of national 
defense based on a democratic militia, instead of a standing 
professional army. 

When the war clouds finally gathered on the horizon, the 
Socialists alone had the courage to raise their voices in protest 
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and warning. “We appeal to you to express in speedy and 
impressive demonstrations the proletariat’s firm determina- 
tion to maintain peace. . . . Wewill havenowar! Long 
live the international brotherhood of the peoples!’ Thus 
reads the concluding paragraph of an earnest and eloquent 
manifesto issued by the Social-Democratic party of Germany 
to the workers of that country on July 25, 1914; and, at 
about the same time, declarations of similar tenor were made 
by the Socialist parties of Austria, France, Great Britain, 
and Belgium. As late as the twenty-ninth of July, the lead- 
ing representatives of the Socialist parties of Europe con- 
vened in Brussels in a final and frantic effort to avert the 
imminent conflagration, and unanimously appealed to “the 
workers of all nations concerned not only to continue but 
even to strengthen their demonstrations against war in favor 
of peace and of a settlement of the Austro-Serbian conflict 
by arbitration.” 

Yet the Socialists never entertained the illusion that they 
could escape active participation in war, particularly if it 
should assume the magnitude of the present conflict. They 
realized that they were not in control of the government in 
any country, and that catastrophic historical events are 
stronger than theoretical resolutions. While they were 
firmly and unalterably opposed to war, they never asserted 
that they could or would refuse to support their respective 
countries if war broke out in spite of their propaganda, and 
especially if it proved to be a “defensive war.” On this 
subject the Stuttgart Congress laid down the following rules 
of action for the guidance of Socialists of all countries: “In 
case of danger of war, the working classes and their parlia- 
mentary representatives in the countries involved, with 
the codrdinating codperation of the International Socialist 
Bureau, must make every effort to prevent the outbreak of 
war by the application of all methods which may appear 
to them most effective. . . . But should war break out, 
nevertheless, then it is our duty to work for its speedy 
termination.” 
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Before the outbreak of hostilities, the Socialists of Europe 
fully and conscientiously lived up to the letter and spirit 
of the first resolution. The second resolution is now before 
them. During the early months of the war, the atmosphere 
was not conducive to peace discussions, even among Social- 
ists. ‘They were restrained by a strict military censorship, 
they were irritated by the initial developments—especially 
the invasion of Belgium and the excesses of the German sol- 
diery,—and above all they were bewildered by the suddenness 
and magnitude of the catastrophe. But as time wore on, and 
the destructive military operations settled down to an 
accustomed routine, the international Socialist movement 
gradually began to show symptoms of a gradual revival. 
The first step in that direction was the conference between 
the Socialists of Italy and Switzerland, which was soon 
followed by a meeting of the Socialists of Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and Holland; then the Socialists of the Allied 
countries convened, and finally those of Germany and 
Austro-Hungary. All these conferences deliberated on the 
terms of peace to be supported by the Socialists of the 
participating countries; and the most significant fact about 
the peace programmes thus evolved is their similarity in all 
cases. The leading principles of what ray thus be con- 
sidered the international Socialist peace programme, are 
summarized in the demands that no indemnity be exacted 
by the victor and no territory annexed; that the people in 
disputed territories, such as Alsace-Lorraine, be given the 
right to determine their own political affiliation; and that 
the eventual treaty of peace include a definite provision for 
the general limitation of armaments, for the establishment of 
an international court of justice, and the abolition of secret 
diplomacy. The evacuation of Belgium by the German 
troops is uniformly demanded as a matter of course. The 
peace programme recently adopted by the Socialist Party of 
the United States is probably the most elaborate of such 
documents; and in addition to the provisions mentioned, it 
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calls for “an international congress with legislative and 
administrative powers over international affairs and with 
permanent committees in place of present secret diplomacy ; 
international ownership and control of strategic waterways, 
such as the Dardanelles, the Strait of Gibraltar and the Suez, 
Panama, and Kiel canals; neutralization of the seas; aboli- 
tion of manufacture of arms and munitions of war for private 
profit, and prohibition of exportation of arms, war equip- 
ment, and supplies from one country to another.” 

But perhaps the most promising symptom for the future 
of the international movement is the change of Socialist sen- 
timent towards the war, which is becoming more noticeable 
every day. On the first war loan the Socialist deputies in 
the Reichstag voted as a unit; the second loan was granted 
against the solitary opposition of two Socialists, Liebknecht 
and Ruhle; while to-day a very considerable number of the 
most prominent leaders of German Social Democracy, 
including Hugo Haase, the party’s chairman, Karl Kantsky, 
its foremost thinker, and Eduard Bernstein, the acknowl- 
edged leader of the moderate wing, are definitely and openly 
arrayed in opposition to their government in this war. 
Recently the Social Democratic party of Germany published 
a sensational manifesto declaring that the time is ripe for 
peace; and the declaration has met with the hearty approval 
of large masses of Socialists in all belligerent countries with 
the sole exception of France and Belgium. Again, on vot- 
ing for the third war loan in the Reichstag, a month ago, 
Dr. Eduard David declared that this war must not be pro- 
longed by lust of conquest. This peace propaganda is bound 
to grow more active and extensive as the war continues; and 
there is good ground to expect that the Socialists of Europe 
will yet prove a factor of prime importance in forcing the 
conclusion of the war. Just as the sudden outbreak of the 
war divided the international Socialists, the ensuing peace 
negotiations may again unite them. 
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THE ECONOMIC AFTERMATH 


By ALEXANDER D. Noyes 


ERHAPS no more baffling and bewildering question 

has been presented for a century past, in the field of 
political and economic history, than the question what is 
to be the aftermath of the present European war. Polliti- 
cally, problems are involved of so complicated a nature that 
the forecast even of the most experienced European states- 
man could not be better than a guess. As a matter of fact, 
statesmen are risking no such predictions, but are restrict- 
ing themselves to vague general expressions of their hope or 
purpose, such as “the ensuring of permanent peace in 
Europe” or “the ending of the burden of militarism.” As 
to precisely what measures will or can ensure these wished- 
for consummations, on any supposition regarding the mili- 
tary outcome of the war, the public men are silent. The 
post-bellum territorial readjustment, post-bellum conditions 
in the internal politics of the states now indulging in so 
unparalleled sacrifice of blood and treasure, will be powerful 
factors in determining the future, yet even as to these, we 
have only such unformulated suggestions as the “realizing 
of Russia’s aspirations in the Bosporus,” the “creation of 
an autonomous Poland,” or the “recovery by France of her 
lost provinces.” 

As with the political sequel to the war, so with its financial 
and economic sequel. In both directions, forces of incalcu- 
lable magnitude have been set loose in this epoch-making con- 
flict, and their effect on the political and economic structure 
of Europe is rendered more utterly novel a problem by the 
extremely complicated character which international rela- 
tions have assumed in the past generation. When the aggre- 
gate daily military expenditure of the belligerent powers 
has become ten times as great as in any previous war in his- 
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tory; when the European states, already burdened with the 
accumulated public indebtedness of the past half-century, 
have doubled or trebled that debt within twelve months; 
when the mere annual interest charge on the new indebted- 
ness will presently exceed the total yearly public revenue of 
the several belligerent states in the year before the war, it 
is scarcely surprising that the financial community itself 
refuses to hazard prediction of conditions after the war. 
Financial prophecy, following the example of political 
prophecy, limits itself to vague and general terms, and talks 
of the “economic ruin of Europe.” 

It is not my purpose to undertake to read this riddle, in its 
larger scope of application. That belligerent Europe is to 
be “economically ruined,” in the sense that it will forever 
lose its old-time power in production, consumption, home and 
foreign trade, and accumulation of wealth, is an absurd sup- 
position. ‘The world is dealing, in this episode, with an 
aggregate reserve of capital which is certainly as much 
greater than that of the Napoleonic period, for instance, as 
the burden of war expenditure and war indebtedness is 
greater than what it was in the decade ending with 1815. 
Economic progress throughout Europe will unquestionably 
be arrested, probably for many years; with what accom- 
panying phenomena, it is not easy to foreshadow. But even 
greater interest will attach to the question, how the economic 
relations of the various European states—their respective 
places in the world’s economic organism—will be affected in 
the aftermath of war. 

Necessarily, any forecast of economic conditions in any 
or all of the belligerent states, when the war is over and the 
long process of financial readjustment begins, must depend 
in large measure on the duration of the war itself. If the 
theory were correct which has been so widely held, that 
Europe in general or Germany in particular would break 
down economically under the strain of military expenditure, 
it would be possible to imagine one or more of the belligerent 
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countries reduced to a state of collapse, even before the 
progress of the military campaign had brought matters to 
any decisive conclusion. But economic exhaustion is a for- 
mula which is as difficult to reduce to terms of concrete 
probability as the other familiar theory of “government 
bankruptcy.” One would expect to define the nature of 
such a process by reference to the historical precedent of 
other wars. But military history throws little or no light 
on the question. If the other great wars of modern times 
prove anything in this regard, it would seem to be that 
belligerent states are not beaten purely by economic exhaus- 
tion. It is apparently the teaching of such history that 
governments can fight on, often against seemingly over- 
whelming military odds, long after the puzzle has become 
inscrutable, where they could raise the money to carry on 
the war, how they could maintain their home and foreign 
credit, and by what means they could continue to feed both 
their non-combatant population and their armies. It has 
been unfailingly characteristic of all great wars, especially 
when they were prolonged beyond previous expectation, 
that even financial experts have predicted financial exhaus- 
tion, probably during the war but in any case after it, as 
an inevitable consequence. Macaulay has a passage much 
in point, on the public debt of England. At the end of the 
war with Louis XIV, that debt, he said, was considered, 
even by competent thinkers, “as an incumbrance that would 
permanently cripple the body politic.” Nevertheless, “trade 
flourished, wealth increased, the nation became richer and 
richer.” The prediction was repeated, with the same result, 
during England’s other wars of the eighteenth century. 
Hume argued, after the wars of the elder Pitt, that “all 
the revenues north of the Trent and west of Reading 
were mortgaged”; Adam Smith warned England against 
repeating the hazardous experiment. Yet the public debt, 
which was then £140,000,000, rose to £240,000,000 at the 
end of the American War, and to £800,000,000 at the end 
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of the conflict with Napoleon. Had an enlightened man of 
1792 been told, Macaulay continues, that “in 1815 the 
interest on eight hundred millions would be duly paid to the 
day at the Bank, he would have been as hard of belief as 
if he had been told that the government would be in pos- 
session of the lamp of Aladdin or the purse of Fortunatus.” 
But the subsequent economic history of England we all 
know. 

Macaulay was writing primarily concerning after-effects. 
But predictions have also been made early in such conflicts, 
and seemingly on the basis of sound reasoning, to the effect 
that financial expenditure on the scale required could not 
possibly last beyond a stated period. This was freely pre- 
dicted regarding Japan in 1904, and not alone by pro-Rus- 
sian financial prophets. The country was too poor to keep 
up such war expenditure; it had no adequate reserve of 
accumulated capital at home; the time must come when its 
government would no longer be able to raise funds abroad. 
The Manchurian war was cut short after a year and a half 
of fighting, through America’s mediation, and therefore 
it may doubtless still be argued on general principles that 
another year or two would have given Japan her financial 
coup-de-grace. But the evidence which we do possess: is 
embodied in the facts that Japan kept on raising public war 
loans at home, chiefly through popular subscription, and that 
her series of foreign loans were placed at London and at 
New York on progressively more favorable terms, after the 
first six months of warfare. What even the London bank- 
ing community, in the disastrous days of 1797, predicted 
regarding England’s power to finance a continued war, did 
not greatly differ from what the New York banking com- 
munity predicted regarding the United States in 1861, when 
the government at Washington found difficulty in placing a 
loan for a few millions with Wall Street bankers at seven 
percent. Yet England fought for the seventeen subsequent 
years, and raised something like $2,000,000,000 on its loans 
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to pay the cost of it, while the United States raised and spent 
$3,000,000,000 purely for military and naval operations dur- 
ing the four years after Bull Run. The unsuspected sources 
of taxation discovered in these historic instances, and the 
unimagined reserves of private capital, reached by ingenious 
appeals from the government, might properly make the 
financial prophet cautious, if not humble, during the present 
war. 

All this does not touch the other question, What of the 
economic consequences, after the war is over? Perhaps the 
only one of the predictions made at its beginning regarding 
this present war, which is sure of realization at the end of 
it, is the prediction that the world which will emerge from 
this terrific conflict will not be the same world which sud- 
denly entered it in August of last year. That prediction is 
most often made with an eye to political conditions; some- 
times, and perhaps quite as certainly, with a view to social 
conditions. But economic conditions cannot reasonably be 
exempted from the scope of the prophecy. 

England was doubtless the most powerful of the com- 
mercial states of Kurope, even before the wars with France 
began, at the close of the eighteenth century. But it was 
after that long conflict, and without question largely as a 
result of it, that London was able to assume unchallenged 
the position, occupied throughout the ensuing century, of 
the money centre of the world, the clearing house of the 
world’s commerce, and the greatest of all markets for the 
investment of capital in outside communities. The United 
States at the end of the Civil War held a very different place 
in the world’s economic organism from the United States 
of 1861. The new prestige of the Germany of 1871 or 1872, 
as compared with the Germany of 1869, was as notable in 
the financial as in the political world. It may be answered 
that the continental states of Europe were not ruined in 
the aftermath of the Napoleonic wars; that the South was 
more genuinely prosperous twenty years after the Civil 
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War than it was in the decade before it, and that France, in 
less than a generation after Sedan, was lending money to 
Germany. 

Nevertheless, these very episodes of history equally prove 
that changes of profound importance, in the actual as in 
the relative economic importance of the belligerent states, 
have followed every great and decisive international conflict. 
To a considerable extent, the eventual economic effects of 
such a war as this—whether or not it is prolonged much 
further on the present scale—will depend on other consid- 
erations than the mere waste of capital and human life. 
Victory or defeat undoubtedly alleviates or aggravates such 
economic result in the case of a given belligerent. The 
modern contrivance of a prodigious money indemnity, 
imposed on a defeated belligerent, naturally complicates 
matters. So, too, the territorial re-arrangement imposed by 
terms of peace is bound to exert some economic effect on the 
nations which lose or gain by it. But an attempt at this time 
to draw even hypothetical conclusions on such a basis would 
be wholly futile. It would necessitate presumption as to the 
outcome of the military campaigns themselves, which is apart 
from the purpose of this paper. 

All experience goes to prove beyond dispute that the 
process of financial readjustment, after the strain of this 
present war is definitely over, will involve an economic strain 
of extreme severity, affecting every belligerent. Not only 
will the artificial stimulus of the prodigious government 
expenditure be withdrawn, and very suddenly, from the 
industries concerned, but there will then arise, in such shape 
as history has perhaps never before presented, the problem 
of bringing back to a normal basis the currency and credit 
systems; inflated and perverted as they have been by the 
remarkable “emergency expedients” which every govern- 
ment applied at the very outbreak of the war, and has con- 
tinued to apply in the face of progressive decrease in the 
stock of accumulated capital. The notion, which has been 
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insisted on in some quarters since last summer—that a great 
war is followed ordinarily by prosperity and “boom times,” 
is pure illusion. Our own Civil War presented a seeming 
exception; but the circumstances were exceptional, and can- 
not possibly be duplicated in Europe in these days. Let it 
be remembered, first, how stupendous is the mass of current 
international liabilities, payment of which was suspended 
on the declaration of war. Had the banking houses, whose 
maturing credits at other European cities were thus suddenly 
made unavailable, been left to themselves, bankruptcies on 
a portentous scale must inevitably have followed. That 
result was averted through the use of banking credit, under 
government guarantee, to an extent never previously known 
in banking history,—a recourse which, in the first five weeks 
of war, added $440,000,000 to the loans of the Bank of Eng- 
land. But these emergency credits and government guaran- 
tees were arranged to end with the period of war. Except 
where liquidation of other assets has enabled the firms in 
question to anticipate that settlement, return of peace must 
bring the hour of reckoning. For the assisted houses must 
repay the Bank or the government, and must look to recoup 
themselves from their foreign correspondents, who will them- 
selves, at that very time, have their own hands full at home. 

Nor is the case very different with the immensely 
expanded paper currencies. Note circulation of the Banks 
of France, Germany, Russia, and Italy was expanded 
$3,500,000,000 in the first full year of hostilities; an increase 
of no less than 121 per cent, and this not including new 
paper currency other than bank-note issues. If these are to 
be restored to normal proportions when the war is over—if 
Germany and France especially are to return to a basis of 
gold redemption for their bank notes on demand,—an 
extremely trying period will confront the whole of Europe. 
What the precise attendant phenomena will be, it is not 
at all easy to predict. The reasonable certainty is, that the 
process of readjustment will be long drawn out; that the 
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“emergency expedients” which were to end with the end- 
ing of the war will be repeatedly extended. It was six 
years after the Battle of Waterloo before the Bank of 
England fully resumed gold as payments. One of Lloyd- 
George’s predictions to Parliament, when Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was that the really acute stage of Europe’s 
economic strain is most likely to occur four or five years 
after the war is over. 

Which of the nations will suffer most in this economic 
reckoning? Or, to put the question in another way, how 
will the economic status, relative and actual, of the principal 
belligerents be affected by the war? When Europe at last 
emerges from the tornado of bloodshed and destruction, shall 
we have before us the same economic world as we had in July, 
1914, its constituent nationalities occupying the same respec- 
tive positions as before, and developing their respective 
energies on the same lines as before; or shall we presently 
discover that economic positions and relationships of the 
world have been changed fundamentally, and that a differ- 
ent economic era has begun? These are questions of curious, 
though as yet little more than speculative, interest. Of the 
three belligerents hitherto foremost in financial prestige, it 
is undoubtedly the prevalent impression that France has 
given, in the first year of war, the greatest indication of 
weakened economic power. Her government has not ven- 
tured to provide for war expenses through important single 
negotiations of long-term loans. A short-term loan, offered 
in New York on highly favorable terms to the investor, fell 
far short of success. A very large proportion of the war 
expenditure has been met through borrowings by the govern- 
ment from the Bank of France; and against these bank 
loans of $1,800,000,000, the Bank has issued an equivalent 
amount in circulating notes. 

These signs of economic weakness—if they are really signs 
of that—are the more impressive in view of the economic 
position of France during the past three decades. It was not 
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so very long ago, when the long continued Transvaal War 
had deranged the London market, that Paris was openly 
described as a dominant influence in Lombard Street. The 
amount of French floating capital then placed at the Lon- 
don money market’s service, and gradually repaid by Lon- 
don after that war, was extremely large. In 1904 and 1905, 
while London and New York were acting together in float- 
ing the Japanese War loans, Paris provided almost single- 
handed the sinews of war for Russia. As recently as the 
“Morocco War scare” of 1911, withdrawal of French capi- 
tal from the German money markets became the conspicuous 
financial phenomenon of the day, and greatly embarrassed 
Germany. 

The change to the present situation is usually ascribed to 
the circumstances under which the war began—the invasion 
of France; the practical certainty that, but for Belgium and 
England, Paris would have fallen; the fact that one of the 
richest French industrial districts has been occupied by the 
Germans since the first month of hostilities, and the well- 
known intimation of influential German statesmen, on 
numerous occasions since 1871, that the purpose of Germany, 
in another war, would be to ensure the economic ruin of 
France. It is true that signs of impairment in French eco- 
nomic prestige had been pretty plainly visible, even before 
the fateful last week of July, 1914. At a time, last year, 
when even the London Stock Exchange was dismissing as an 
absurdity the suggestion of a coming European war, the dis- 
turbance which even then existed in European finance was 
commonly ascribed to the unfavorable position of the Paris 
market, the hoarding of gold by the French people, and the 
virtual failure of a French public loan. But there is very 
good reason to ascribe even this to the growing timidity of 
capital, which, with the mysterious prescience of the money 
market, may instinctively have suspected after the ominous 
clash with Germany in 1911 that actual attack on France 
could not be long delayed. 
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Be this as it may, we have yet to ask how France will 
emerge from the terrific economic strain of the present war. 
On that question we have some historical precedent to guide 
us. France, three times in the two past centuries, has been 
completely defeated and left in a state of seeming economic 
exhaustion—at the end of the long campaign of Louis the 
Fourteenth, at the final overthrow of Napoleon, and at the 
crushing climax of the Franco-Prussian conflict. In the 
first, her commercial predominance appeared to have had its 
coup-de-grace; in the second, her European empire disin- 
tegrated; in the third, a very important part of her own 
territory and an enormous ransom were exacted. Yet, after 
each of these experiences, the world witnessed the extraor- 
dinary spectacle of France promptly resuming her place in 
the economic system, and in the end displaying a tangible 
economic power even greater than before. It is impossible 
that this should have occurred without the possession of 
national qualities and individual resources of which her 
enemies had failed to take account. Perhaps the peculiar 
character of the French people—their thrift, their imagina- 
tion, their aptitude as arbiter of good form and good taste 
among the nations—explains this remarkable result. If so, 
it is difficult to imagine the France of the longer economic 
future occupying in the economic system any different posi- 
tion than she has occupied in the past. 

The question of Germany is more perplexing. To a 
degree which the present generation hardly realizes, the 
Germany of 1914 was a newcomer in the world of economic 
power and prestige. Hamburg, Frankfort, and Bremen, 
it is true, had even then a financial history almost as old, 
and fully as respectable, as that of Venice or London; but 
the entry of Germany as a whole into the field of world 
finance hardly antedates 1871. Her remarkable economic 
expansion, since that date, has taken chiefly the two forms 
of scientific production and of aggresive commercial develop- 
ment under government auspices. The intrusion of German 
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industry into the competitive field of the outside world, dur- 
ing the three or four past decades, foreshadowed in an 
extremely interesting way her methods of warfare, as applied 
in the present conflict on sea and land. 

What, then, should the enormous strain of the present 
conflict forebode to Germany? It is certainly not true, as 
writers and correspondents have of late occasionally insisted, 
that Germany is already “bankrupt.” Yet the war has 
brought to financial and industrial Germany an experience 
to which no other powerful belligerent has been subjected. 
Germany’s economic prestige of the three past decades has 
originated, first in her power to produce commodities at low 
cost and of desirable quality, next in her capture of the ocean 
trade through which these goods were brought to foreign 
markets. During more than a year the outlet for this pro- 
duction has been blocked; her commercial fleet has ceased to 
navigate the seas; the main source of Germany’s recent 
economic prestige has literally dried up. “What we now 
manufacture,” one of the foremost German newspapers 
lately declared, “is no longer the productive goods which 
meant new value and increasing national wealth. Now we 
produce only war material; the work of our hands vanishes 
in air as powder and lead. We are using up our resources 
and capital.” 

This has happened in a community whose accumulation 
of capital as a nation has been an incident of our own times. 
Even in the half-dozen years before the war began, Germany 
was a borrower of foreign capital, on an extensive scale, to 
conduct her domestic industries. The process did not mean 
poverty; it might mean, and in Germany’s case undoubtedly 
did mean, so rapid an increase in opportunities for profitable 
industrial expansion that foreign as well as domestic capital 
could be profitably used. But the war which has stopped 
abruptly this commercial activity and the resultant accumu- 
lation of new capital, is also depleting with immense rapidity 
the accumulations of the past. Even allowing for the finan- 
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cial assistance granted by England to her continental allies, 
it cannot be doubted that the average daily war expenditure 
of Germany from her own resources has far exceeded that of 
any other government in the present conflict. The process 
of depletion, under these two sets of circumstances, must 
have been very rapid, even when disguised by the bold credit 
expedients of the government. Such an experience must 
lead to a period of very severe economic depression. Mean- 
time, also, the phenomenon of currency depreciation has 
appeared in Germany as in no other powerful continental 
state aside from Russia. Her government has been driven, 
first to formal suspension of specie redemption of its cur- 
rency, then to the recourse of prohibiting, under penalty of 
fine and imprisonment, the bidding of a premium on gold or 
the offering of the currency at a discount. 

Revolutionary France of 1789 was driven to the same 
expedients, yet rose to predominant political and financial 
power a few years later. But the conditions are not analo- 
gous; for the French economic revival, in the earlier years of 
the Napoleonic régime, was a sign of the orderly utilization 
of national resources which had never previously been 
touched, whereas Germany had so far exerted all the powers 
of scientific taxation, before her resources were subjected 
to the present strain, that the increase in the army during 
1913 (undoubtedly in preparation for this war) was accom- 
plished only by imposing an extraordinary burden, described 
as the “property levy” or “contribution by property own- 
ers” on all the individual wealth of the empire. The actual 
difficulty in forecasting Germany’s power quickly to resume 
her old position in the race for economic leadership lies in 
the as yet not clearly determined question, how far the 
country’s notable commercial expansion, since the Franco- 
Prussian war, was due to peculiar national qualities of indus- 
try, inventiveness, and energy, which other nations could 
not match, and how far to government favor or other arti- 
ficial stimulus. It is quite conceivable that the “German 
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efficiency” which has become proverbial, in the history of the 
war to date, may find equally vigorous expression in the 
period of industrial recuperation which must come after the 
war. But the lack of accumulated capital resources at home, 
or of the old-time facilities for borrowing capital abroad, 
will be a formidable handicap. Germany will have to meet, 
in a vastly greater degree than France, the problem of direct 
industrial and commercial competition with countries which 
will then be far more abundantly equipped with capital for 
the purpose. 

One of those competitors, after as before the war, will 
naturally be England. The problem of the economic after- 
math in England gains particular interest from what has 
happened since the war began. It has hardly yet been possi- 
ble for the world to realize the stupendous loss in economic 
prestige which London has already suffered. The things 
which have happened, since July, 1914, in the financial and 
commercial machinery of continental Europe—the mora- 
torium, the closing of the exchanges, the suspension of gold 
payments, the recourse to paper currency—had happened 
before in those communities. But to England the proclama- 
tion of a moratorium on debts in August, 1914, the closing 
of the Stock Exchange, and the issue of special government 
paper money, were new and startling occurrences, not only 
in our generation, but in English financial history since the 
modern credit system was established. Not even during ihe 
eighteen years of the exhausting Napoleonic war, did Lon- 
don have recourse to any of these expedients. Still more 
spectacular and significant was London’s open and volun- 
tary abdication, for the period of war, of its place as the 
world’s financial centre. The government itself prohibited 
further applications of outside communities and states to 
place their securities in the English market. What has been 
done to provide for the needs of these outside markets has 
been done, since 1914, by the United States. So far as any 
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city has oceupied the post and enjoyed the prestige of the 
“money centre of the world” it has been New York. 

In the case of no other belligerent, therefore, does the 
problem of economic after-effects of this present war present 
more dramatic historical possibilities. The world has already 
begun to ask if the sceptre of financial leadership will turn 
out to have passed forever from the hands of London; and 
the astonishing depreciation of exchange rates on that 
market has encouraged the idea. Lombard Street itself, 
depressed and bewildered as it is at the all but unimaginable 
succession of events already on the record, believes nothing 
of the sort. It is confidént that both the commercial and 
the financial prestige of Great Britain will be resumed when 
the war is over; that London will again be the undisputed 
money centre of the world. This confident expectation 
seems to have its basis in three facts. Nothing has yet 
occurred to drive English commerce from the seas. How- 
ever much England’s accumulated stock of capital may be 
reduced by the prodigious waste of war, the proportionate 
reduction, in the case of her European competitors in finance 
and trade, will have been vastly greater. ‘The United States, 
with development of its own resources certain to absorb such 
huge amounts of its own accruing capital, cannot for years 
to come be fitted economically for the world’s central money 
market. 

There is force in all three arguments. Yet on the other 
hand, only the test of the aftermath of war can show just 
what are the logical results of the visible loss in economic 
prestige which the English financial market has had to sus- 
tain already. In other words, it is yet to be determined how 
much of London’s past financial power was due to the sup- 
posed invulnerability of the English financial system to any 
kind of shock. That New York, equipped as American 
finance now is with a sound elastic and scientific currency 
system, and with its extraordinary showing of financial 
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power in the face of the European cataclysm, will be able 
to hold a good deal of the financial prestige which it has 
gained and London has lost in the period of war, is entirely 
probable. The very facts that the American market, in the 
past nine or ten months, has been able to redeem from Eng- 
land at least $500,000,000, worth of our own securities, that 
it has done so without serious loss of values, without export 
of gold, and with the rate of exchange on London holding 
abnormally in our favor, and that our bankers were in addi- 
tion able to lend something like $300,000,000, in the first 
year of the war, to communities which have hitherto been 
borrowers from England, indicate the power which this 
country has in reserve. And this, after ail, is merely con- 
tinuance, in highly accentuated form, of a process which has 
been more quietly and less sensationally at work during the 
past fifteen years. It is as long ago as 1900 that New York, 
for the first time in history, negotiated directly with the 
British Exchequer for a national British loan, to be floated 
in this country. It is as long ago as 1904 that New York 
participated equally with London in the financing of Japan 
in war time. Each was an absolute innovation. 

Such are the varying aspects which the problem of the 
economic aftermath assumes; they render sure or confident 
prediction extraordinarily difficult. ‘The suggestions and 
inferences to which I have drawn attention are far from 
answering the questions that the civilized world is putting; 
but they are all that we have as yet to guide us. Even as 
they stand, they are subject, as I have already pointed out, 
to the powerful influence of victory or defeat, of territorial 
redistribution, or of the war indemnities paid or received 
by one or another state. What is of far greater importance, 
they do not, and at this stage of events necessarily cannot, 
allow for the profound effect which may be exerted on eco- 
nomic conditions, in any of the European belligerents, by the 
social and political conditions which will prevail among its 
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own people after the war. One inevitable consequence of the 
war would seem to be that taxation on a hitherto unexam- 
pled scale must be imposed to meet the annual payments on 
the national indebtedness left when peace returns. There 
must then arise, not only the sufficiently confusing problem 
as to how far industrial progress will be hampered by this 
new burden, but what will be the attitude and action of the 
tax-ridden people towards the institutions of the day, when 
the restraint of war-time patriotism is removed. That 
supreme test, it is impossible to forget, will come at the 
climax of a long and spectacular chapter of revolt, which 
began in the decade before the war, against established social 
and political institutions which had once been regarded as 
too firmly rooted to be shaken. 








NIETZSCHE: A MODERN STOIC 


By Cuartes M. BAKEWELL 


MONGST the popular beliefs regarding the present 
A war there is one, widespread in anti-German circles, 
to the effect that it is in some mysterious way due to the 
malign influence of a group of teachers who captured the 
mind of young Germany some twenty or twenty-five years 
ago, foremost among whom are Nietzsche, Treitschke, and 
Schmoller. The result of this teaching has been to make 
the present leaders of Germany materialistic and brutal, 
arrogant egotists, filled with a narrow and perfervid patriot- 
ism, and spoiling for a chance to make their might felt, and 
to win their destined place as the dominant world power. 
The natural, the fatal consequence of this teaching was a 
world war. And the chief offender was Nietzsche. 

As the months have gone by, and the heat of our initial 
partisanships has somewhat cooled, it has become increas- 
ingly apparent that no one individual, no group of teachers, 
no single nation can rightly be held responsible for the 
war. At the same time, it has become equally clear that, 
more than to any other factor, responsibility is to be traced 
to a certain view of moral, economic, social, political, and 
international relationships. This view is indeed no inven- 
tion of the German mind, for it has been current in all 
countries. But it did find its best, its completest, its most 
straightforward expression in Germany (and largely 
through the efforts of the teachers referred to above), just 
because Germany has with greater frankness and honesty, 
and with her characteristic thoroughness, avowed and 
defended it. 

A clear understanding of that view, and of the reason 
for its hold on the minds of men, is essential not only to 
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an appreciation of what is now happening in Europe, but, 
still more, to an intelligent consideration of the means of 
avoiding the recurrence of similar catastrophes. For so 
long, and in so far as that view holds sway, wars are certain 
to recur; and pacifists’ efforts will continue to be the inef- 
fectual vaporings of harmless and well-intentioned senti- 
mentalists. It is my purpose in this paper to consider the 
part Nietzsche has played in defining and giving currency 
to this view, a part that is very generally misunderstood. 

In the year 1895, when the writer was studying at the 
University of Berlin, it was quite the usual thing to observe 
the German student enter the class room with a small vol- 
ume under his arm, which he would open whenever the 
lecture failed to interest him. In every case, it was a vol- 
ume of Nietzsche, generally his “Thus spake Zarathustra,” 
a work of lyrical enthusiasm, a curious medley of half mad, 
half inspired utterances; a work wherein the author has 
packed the teaching of all his books in parable and paradox, 
and in aphorisms which, like the sayings of his Greek proto- 
type, the “dark” philosopher of Ephesus, half reveal and 
half conceal his meaning. Nietzsche had quite clearly 
become the vogue. 

The historian and the economist are apt to resent the 
imputation that their leaders in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century had much in common with the noisy and 
passionate and blasphemous apostle of the new gospel of 
power, and of self-assertion. This is largely due to the fact 
that one who takes this view has not had the patience to strip 
Nietzsche’s comparatively simple interpretation of life of 
its offensive rhetoric. True, many passages from Nietzsche 
are at variance with views expressed by historian and econ- 
omist; but the points of agreement are more numerous and 
more fundamental. Do but carefully obsetve, says Nietzsche 
in effect, a people’s need and land and sky and neighbor, 
and you can readily compute its scale of moral values. That 
might have been written by Schmoller. In Treitschke’s 
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lecture room, at this time, one could hear the veteran his- 
torian, already nearing the end of his career, bitterly venting 
his hatred of England (and of America, too, for neither did 
we escape) for its mercantilism, its cowardice, its hypocrisy. 
It was not by strength, but by wiles and crooked ways, that 
England had reached her dominant position as a world 
power. But to Germany was reserved the destiny to 
triumph by sheer strength and ability. And what Treitschke 
affirmed could be found more bluntly, more savagely, 
expressed in the writings of Nietzsche. 

Shortly after the War of 1870, in which he had served in 
the artillery department, Nietzsche predicts that the twen- 
tieth century will witness a gigantic war for the dominion of 
the world. He is not so sure that the victory will be to the 
Germans. It will all depend on the question whether Ger- 
many shall have developed masterful leaders who shall 
embody the new ideal that will at once ensure and justify 
the victory. For Nietzsche severely castigates his country- 
men for their democratic tendencies, their love of ease, 
their bourgeois ideals, for their too exclusive nourishment 
on “newspapers, politics, beer, and Wagnerian music.” 
Yes, even for their devotion to the strong but narrow prin- 
ciple, “Deutschland, Deutschland iiber Alles.” The cul- 
ture that will triumph is not to be German but European. 
But if he condemns his countrymen he also exalts them, 
for in spite of a cosmopolitan veneer, he is always at heart 
a German. If it is not a higher civilization that has gained 
ascendancy in his native country, the Germans at least pos- 
sess “manlier virtues than any other country in Europe 
can exhibit.” There is “much good humor and self-respect, 
much firmness in dealing with one another, in reciprocity of 
obligation, much laboriousness, much endurance,” and there 
is still “obedience, without its being humiliating.” But 
apart from specific points of resemblance or difference in 
doctrine, what philosopher, historian, and economist have in 
common is an indomitable and fearless honesty, a determina- 
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tion to face facts squarely, to call a spade a spade, to avow 
their convictions without any glossing. 

The older idealism of the romantic school and of Hegel, 
barring the “left wing,” had suffered definitive bankruptcy. 
Moreover, all forms of supernaturalism had for the critical 
student of facts fallen into equal discredit. It is no mere 
coincidence that at this time the once popular Pfleiderer, 
the distinguished Hegelizing theologian, should be lectur- 
ing to empty benches, while Harnack was filling the largest 
halls in the university—Harnack, who represented a last 
effort of theology to escape shipwreck by making for the 
port of facts. 

But what was taking the place of these views? The 
answer is, naturalism, pure and simple. Facts, as experience 
presents them, were to tell their own story. The master-key 
in the interpretation of nature had been found in the theory 
of evolution, and its meaning was plain: stagnation spells 
death; progress is essential to life, and strife is the condi- 
tion of progress; and the race is to the swift and the battle 
to the strong. But while this principle was being applied to 
economics and politics, and to the interpretation of history, 
men shrank from the consequences of following it out relent- 
lessly in the region of morals. Yet until this was done, -all 
other applications to human affairs were insecure. This 
was the fundamental problem, to find in terms of nature as 
interpreted in the light of evolution, the supreme standard 
of the value of life. And it is to this problem that Nietzsche 
proposes the solution. 

Nietzsche’s doctrine is, indeed, full of contradictions. He 
was not a systematic thinker, and, for that very reason, 
distrusted all who were. A certain vision of a new scale of 
values, completely at variance with the all but universally 
professed code of morals, has taken possession of him. 
Henceforth, he interprets life in the light of that vision, 
with all the skill of the poet, and all the passion of the 
prophet. What the vision is, and what it implies, he sees 
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with perfect clearness. When he essays to give arguments 
in support of his view, his reasoning is invariably weak, and 
rarely reports the origin of his own convictions. The fact 
is simply that he has given voice to certain tendencies of 
thought which were, at the time he wrote, fast becoming 
the dominant tendencies with a powerful group of thinkers. 
He is therefore strictly the child of his age. 

The fundamental assumption he makes is that the natural 
state of man is one of war, and that it is well that it is, for 
strife is the author of all things great and noble. There is 
everywhere a struggle going on, not for existence, but for 
power; the will to live and to live abundantly is the spring 
of all action. It is the natural tendency of every living thing 
thus to assert itself. It is a mistake to say that Nietzsche 
preaches self-assertion; he simply declares it to be a fact. 
So-called altruism, he holds, is simply a more crafty egoism. 
The emphasis of sympathy, self-sacrifice, self-repression, is 
simply the form that self-assertion takes with the weaklings, 
the decadents, the life-weary. It is the cry for help of those 
who are unable to help themselves. Other-worldly morality 
is in the same case. One who is unequal to the struggle 
of life seeks refuge in Nirvana. The strong man is satis- 
fied to carry his head as an earth head, giving significance 
to earth. And so when you find anyone setting up a moral 
law for others, and saying to all, “Thou shalt!’ you will 
observe, if you look sharply, that he has merely painted a 
portrait of himself, as he is, or fain would be, and said: Ecce 
homo! There is thus no universally valid moral law either for 
nations or for individuals. “A people perishes when it con- 
founds its duty with the general concept of duty,” and it 
is the same with the individual. It is the strong who create 
the value—right. Let the weak and ill-constituted perish; 
they are ripe for extinction. In the eyes of nature, men are 
clearly not equal. There is a great distance between men. 
Let us respect it. Most men are born serfs, and are here 
to be used up, and the strong must not lack the courage 
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to use them up. The weak on their part must be willing to 
be consumed, in the interest of the master-spirits. Thus 
only can nature forge ahead and produce the superman, 
the greater man that is to be. For the many will, of course, 
always herd together, cling to their idols, and in self-defense 
cultivate sympathy and altruism, and feed on illusions. 
But they have always shown a striking readiness to follow 
like sheep after the masterful leader, once he appears, and 
to lay down their lives at his bidding. Witness the career 
of Napoleon. 

Life is hard, in this view, you say. But what of it? We 
are all good asses of burden. “What have we in common 
with the rose-bud that trembleth because a drop of dew 
lieth upon its body!’ Every strong man knows that what 
is best in him he owes to his hardest years. And Nietzsche 
speaks here from bitter experience, for he has known hard 
years. Life is, indeed, full of tragedies; but the strong 
man can laugh at all tragedies whether of the stage or of 
life. He can enjoy their grandeur as he would that of a 
fearsome storm; or view them with the same detachment 
as he would a tragedy of Aeschylus. It is only when one 
loves safety, seeks comfort and peace, that these things are 
appalling. The vigorous man’s motto is, live dangerously. 
Be hard, and if need be, hard-hearted. “The free man is 
a warrior. For him all that increases the feeling of power 
is good, all that proceeds from weakness is bad. The great 
man seeks, not contentment but more power; not virtue, 
but capacity.” So he can say, “Ye shall love peace as a 
means to new wars, and the short peace better than the 
long. I do not advise you to work, but to fight. I do not 
advise you to conclude peace, but to conquer. Let your 
work be a fight, your peace a victory! One cannot be silent 
and sit still unless one hath bow and arrow. Otherwise one 
talketh and quarrelleth. Ye say, a good cause will hallow 
even war! I say unto you: A good war halloweth every 
cause. War and courage have done more great things than 
charity.” 
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But the value of war is found not merely in the fact that 
it toughens the fibre of life, but also and chiefly, in that 
it is the abettor of nature in her onward progress. For 
there is a second postulate of our author, wherein I think 
he is also at one with economist and historian, namely, that 
progress is always at the expense of another. For example, 
the economist Schmoller holds that England has gained her 
supremacy by much brutality and injustice. But he does 
not condemn her on that account. Quite the contrary. 
She has merely done, he affirms, what the strong commer- 
cial powers have always done to the weak, gone forward at 
their expense. And this is justified by the national and 
economic success that has resulted. The hatred for England 
which most of these writers share, and which reaches its 
final expression in the infamous song of hate of Lissauer— 
for which he was decorated by the Kaiser,—is partly due 
to the fact that she is regarded as the power most respon- 
sible for blocking the way of Germany in her effort to play 
the same game, and win her rightful place in the sun—in 
Woden’s eye; but it is also due to the fact that England, 
although practising national egotism on a grand scale, 
and although her own science supported her practice, has 
always, as they think, sanctimoniously wrapped herself up 
in a cloak of altruism. 

Everywhere throughout Nietzsche’s writings is manifest 
his scorn for the English. His low opinion of them is due 
to the fact that having gone thus far in following the lead 
of science, when they came to morals, they suddenly turned 
cowards in the presence of the facts, and returned to their 
old comforting idols,—cowards or hypocrites, or both. This 
appears in literature in Carlyle, who, we are told, is “an 
English atheist, who aspires to honor for not being one,” a 
writer “who is continually irritated by the longing for a 
strong belief and the feeling of incapacity for it.” One who 
really has strong beliefs does not shout about it all the time, 
as Carlyle is forever doing. Or again, it shows itself in 
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George Eliot, who, having “got rid of the Christian God,” 
thought herself “obliged to cling firmer than ever to Chris- 
tian morality,” being in this respect representative of her 
race, for “in England, for every little emancipation from 
divinity, people have to re-acquire respectability by becoming 
moral fanatics in an awe-inspiring manner.” 

The veil had descended upon Nietzsche’s reason before 
the appearance of Huxley’s famous Romanes lecture on 
evolution and ethics. Had he but read that address it must 
have appeared to him to be a confirmation of his own teach- 
ing. For Huxley had shown that there was an irrepressible 
conflict between nature and morality—between the princi- 
ples of development which apply to animal nature, and the 
principles of social progress as conceived in terms of the 
generally accepted scale of moral values. The former make 
for the triumph of the physiologically strong, and the elim- 
ination of the physiologically weak; the latter for the 
repression, if not the elimination of the physiologically 
strongest,—and their repression would mean their elimina- 
tion in the long run—in the interest of the more numerous 
weak. We are therefore told by Huxley that the moral 
law requires us not to live according to nature, but rather 
to set ourselves against the course of nature and fight’ it. 
But what an impotent conclusion! Huxley lacked the cour- 
age of his logic; for, if his argument be sound, his conclusion 
should be that the old moral values are discredited, and we 
need new fables of value in harmony with nature’s laws. 
Tennyson marks the same conflict. Nature is ruthless; 
red “in tooth and claw with ravin,” she “shrieks against 


your creed.” And what can the believer in morality do? 
“Stretch lame hands of faith,” and “grope” and “faintly 
trust the larger hope.” What sport Nietzsche would have 
made of this! 

And then there were Bentham and Mill, special objects of 
Nietzsche’s scorn, attempting to brew altruism out of egoism 
by the methods of the counting house. The “greatest happi- 
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ness of the greatest number,” what a despicable and decadent 
ideal, worthy expression of the aspiration of the life-weary, 
of the bourgeois, the herding, the bovine, animal man,—a 
world where as many as possible may spend their days 
placidly chewing the cud of contentment! As a matter of 
fact, Nietzsche affirms, “men do not strive after happiness, 
only Englishmen do.” But even if they did, one could not 
get altruism from this principle by the aid of the multiplica- 
tion table, as Mill supposed when he argued that ten times 
one is ten, and the happiness of ten is ten times the happiness 
of one, even if the calculator be that one. If “number one” 
is concerned in the verdict, he simply does not calculate thus 
impartially. 

Further examples are unnecessary. It would almost 
appear as if Nietzsche were right. Men have not the 
courage to drink the cup which their own science holds to 
their lips. The attempts mentioned, to reconcile science 
with the old beliefs regarding morality, are feeble to a 
degree. But when Nietzsche accuses the English writers 
of cowardice or hypocrisy, he simply shows his ignorance 
of English, or shall we say, Anglo-Saxon, psychology. 
The Englishman is simply not a preéminently logical being. 
When he finds his logic carrying him to conclusions which 
do violence to customs and beliefs long venerated, long 
proved serviceable, he trusts his instinctive confidence in 
them more than he does the soundness of his reasoning 
processes. He calls this common sense. When Hume had 
reached desolating conclusions in his philosophy, but could 
find no escape from his logic, he would drop his pen, forget 
his studies, and recover his good humor by playing a game 
of backgammon, or by dining and making merry with his 
friends, for, after all, “one must live with the vulgar even 
though he think with the learned.” 

It is all but impossible for the German to understand 
such an attitude. He takes his own thinking so seriously 
that he must follow it out to the bitter end, and put it forth- 
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with into practice. So he accuses the Englishman of insin- 
cerity and cowardice. Nietzsche can only view with scorn 
this habit of running away to the “heart” for consolation 
for the wounds which the “head” inflicts, for thus he 
interprets the situation. But he misses the true interpre- 
tation, which is that the Englishman combines a great 
confidence in reason with a cautious skepticism of our 
human reasoning processes, and strongly suspects that 
beliefs which have long proved efficacious may embody a 
larger wisdom than reasoning which would demolish them. 

There is nothing new in the doctrine that might is right 
and justice the interest of the stronger. Plato held it up 
to scorn more than 2,000 years ago in his portraits of Cal- 
licles and Thrasymachus. What is unique in Nietzsche is 
that he has read this doctrine through the eyes of Darwin 
and Schopenhauer. And the result is that whereas in its 
Greek form it was the excuse for luxury and self-indulgence, 
and the rule for caprice, it becomes in Nietzsche a decidedly 
rigoristic doctrine. He does, indeed, succeed in turning it 
into an ideal, which gives meaning to nature’s ways and value 
to life’s struggles. The story of evolution shows that 
through pain and conflict nature has produced ever higher 
forms of life, higher because stronger and better-fitted to 
cope with the environment. But the condition of this 
progress has been that the weaker have gone to the wall, 
or have been pressed into the service of the stronger. Why 
should we assume that the goal has been finally reached in 
man? Why should not the same principles applied to man 
lead to him that shall surpass man? But we would block 
nature’s game and reverse her processes by our sympathy, 
for sympathy means that the weak are preserved at the 
expense of the strong. The mighty are nature’s anointed; 
and it is their mission to help on in the elimination of the 
unfit, provided only that they use up the unfit in the cause 
of the greater man that is to be, and are themselves willingly 
used up in their turn in the same cause. Nature is indeed 
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ruthless, hard, and cruel, and so are nature’s highest works. 
But these are her means of realizing her ideal,—the greatest 
shall yet be surpassed. 

An animal feels a want and makes straight for its satis- 
faction. Man is restrained by the checking instincts, learns 
thus to look before and after, and to harness nature’s forces 
in his service. He is also an animal able to make and keep 
promises, and thereby to impress his fellowmen into his 
service. Man has thus gained in power by an ever increas- 
ing indirectness in the realization of his desires. Means 
have been introduced between the desire and its fulfilment, 
means so numerous, so complex, and so engrossing, that the 
goal slips from view, until one comes at last to wonder 
whether there be any supreme end which can justify the 
struggle apparently wholly occupied with the means. A 
Christian would find the answer in a set of absolute values, in 
the vision of ultimate peace of soul, some realm of pure 
delight where saints immortal reign, or in the mystic union 
with God. But for Nietzsche as for Schopenhauer there 
is no such blessed consummation. There is no absolute 
worth to being. There is only a restless will forever seek- 
ing the goal that it can never find. For Schopenhauer, the 
will is simply doomed to perpetual discontent; every satis- 
faction proves to be but a momentary resting place in the 
weary journey of life. Pessimism is the outcome. Life 
is void of worth and meaning because it is the manifestation 
of a will ever tormented by illusions. But this despair is 
due to the fact that the will has been seeking satisfaction 
in a goal outside of itself. Turn now from Schopenhauer 
to the evolutionists and the meaning of life is transformed. 
It is now seen as the story of growth, of power, ever more 
and more concentrated in the individual subject. And 
Nietzsche enters with zest into the game. Life itself is the 
goal of life, just because the restless will is never satisfied, 
just because every achievement is but the stepping-stone to 
a next higher level of power. Superman is not a fixed and 
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determined goal which gives life its meaning. It is rather 
an expression for the fact that no such goal is necessary, 
but that life finds its worth precisely in the fact that every 
stage may yield to a higher, of ampler power. Superman 
is, and always will be, the next stage in the development 
beyond that which humanity has reached. The strong man 
glories in life when thus viewed; it is only the life-weary 
that seek rest. 

Nietzsche’s ethics is thus simply a mew form of stoicism. 
Follow nature is once more the cry. But now it is a nature 
whose last word is not reason, but beauty and power; and 
whose highest manifestations are found in the strong, the 
gifted, the creative. For the Stoic of old the universal 
reason was the author of all things, and the disciple could 
say, I too am part of that universal reason; whatever it 
wills I will. The modern Stoic, reading nature in the light 
of materialistic evolutionism, can say, I too am the embodi- 
ment of nature’s meaning, of her will to power, and I glory 
in all her works; I take the bitter with the sweet, and declare 
it all to be good. Both ancient and modern Stoic can there- 
fore say, whatever happens is as natural as a rose in sum- 
mer. All is, indeed, fated, but one can love one’s fate. 
Amor fati is a phrase often recurring in Nietzsche. Thus 
the sting is removed. It is from this point of view that 
Nietzsche is best understood. 

Greek Stoicism, as is well known, traced its pedigree to 
Heraclitus; and he is the one Greek philosopher whom 
Nietzsche always mentions with respect. All his sayings 
might be used in describing Nietzsche’s doctrine—all except 
the few fragments where reason is referred to as the power 
that guides all things. There is the same aristocratic scorn 
for the masses, the same glorification of strife, the same 
contempt for the ideal of comfortableness and ease, the same 
delight in paradox and cryptic speech. It is perhaps not 
fanciful to note that the mythical personage in whose mouth 
Nietzsche puts his message is Zarathustra with whom the 
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Ephesian sage has often been compared, and that he jis 
represented as escaping from the turmoil of life, even as 
Heraclitus did, and living alone in the mountains with a 
few chosen companions, and with the eagle and serpent, 
symbolic of pride and wisdom. 

As Nietzsche grows older, he seems to have become more 
and more intoxicated with his ideal. Superman is now no 
longer merely the meaning and promise of nature, but the 
basis of a new religion. Yes, the Nietzschean may now even 
speak of God, only God for him is nothing but the extreme 
expression of his belief in himself. His god is a god of 
battles, and is always on the side of the strong. He is 
merely the personification of nature’s power. In this stage, 
Nietzsche abandons all pretense at reasoning, assumes the 
role of prophet, contents himself with dogmatic affirma- 
tions, and indulges in bitter denunciation of the view 
which stands directly opposed to his own, namely, Chris- 
tianity. Possibly he gained followers thereby. Was there 
ever a prophet from Isaiah to Theodore Roosevelt who 
made converts by arguing? What the prophet sees he 
declares, in no uncertain words, and with an accent which 
always implies, vow mei, vow dei. Perhaps he was already 
suffering from morbid exaltation that heralded the catas- 
trophe which finally overtook him. At any rate, he 
denounces Christianity precisely as the old Hebrew prophet 
denounced the false gods of the heathen, and for the same 
reason—it was war to the death. 

The popularity of Nietzsche’s works, at least outside of 
Germany, is largely due, I think, to the fact that he serves 
as a useful and effective antidote to certain demoralizing 
tendencies of the time; it is in no sense an indication of 
acceptance of his creed. One may, indeed, find his doctrine 
as revolting as all unsound, and yet recognize the tonic 
value of his emphatic protests against the modern devotion 
to plump comfortableness; against the sappy sentimentalists 
whose highest ideal is to make this world a nest of happi- 
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ness for everybody; against the down-levelling tendency 
of much that passes for democracy—what has been called the 
lyric humbug of the French Revolution, that prated much of 
an equality in which no man believed. It is perhaps well 
to have an author insist on the rehabilitation of the body 
and its claims, not in the interest of sensuous enjoyment, 
but for pure virility’s sake: the strenuous life, and muscular 
morality, have made the pale-faced saint as much of an 
anachronism as the flagellants. Moreover, it is a sad fact 
that too much ease and safety renders nations and indi- 
viduals alike both mentally and morally flabby. And so, 
even in the face of the agonies the world is now enduring, 
one may say that war has served the cause of mankind, that 
the sturdy and manly virtues have resulted from the wars 
that have been fought, and that if we were to lose the war 
spirit and all that goes with it we should be reduced to a 
flat, insipid, bovine, worthless existence. Even Professor 
James, than whom there never was a gentler soul, could 
write, “Its [war’s] horrors are a cheap price to pay for 
rescue from the only alternative supposed, of a world of 
clerks and teachers, of co-education and zo-ophily, of ‘con- 
sumer’s leagues’ and ‘associated charities,’ of industrialism 
unlimited, and femininism unabashed. No scorn, . no 
hardness, no valor any more! Fie upon such a cattle-yard 
of a planet!” If wars are to cease, as cease in time they 
must, some moral equivalent must, as James insisted, be 
found which will develop the same sturdiness, the same 
loyalty and devotion, the same greatness in man. 

But all these things one may get from Nietzsche without 
in the least accepting his creed. There is, however, an 
increasingly large number of persons who take the doctrine 
itself seriously, and regard it as the interpretation of the 
actual behavior of man, as simply the fearless and thorough- 
going application to conduct of the principles of evolution. 
Modern scientificism is skeptical enough about spirit, and 
quite sure about body. What men are most sure about 
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is certain in the end to become their god, or their substitute 
for god. Nietzsche has simply blurted it out without shame 
and has shown what a ruthless god nature is, and how its 
angel is force and its right is might. He gives his view 
the semblance of an ideal in his conception of the superman, 
the titan that is to be, in whose service even the mighty of 
to-day joyfully are spent. 

And in all this he has, we must admit, simply given honest 
and fearless expression to views that many are still cloaking 
in hypocrisy. For it will not do to try to carry water on 
both shoulders, to be materialists where knowledge leads, 
and piously aspire to idealism through faith; to have one 
rule for spirit and another for body. If our idealism is to 
triumph it must be brought to earth, or earth itself be trans- 
figured. But if man be a part and a product of nature, 
and if nature be explicable in terms of matter and 
motion, then might and right are indistinguishable, and 
self-preservation is at the expense of another. 

Nietzsche represents a reaction against the tendency which 
has been somewhat overworked in recent times, to explain 
everthing in terms of the social nature of man, forgetting 
that he has an individual life which cannot be resolved into 
his relations to his fellow men and to the social order. He 
swings to the other extreme, and holds that humanity exists 
only in individuals, and that these possess worth in entire 
independence of their social relations, which are altogether 
external. Grant this, and his conclusions follow: the strug- 
gle will be for power, power, ever more power, which can 
be won only at the expense of others; the ape and tiger 
laws will still hold sway. As a matter of fact, however, 
the isolated individual of Nietzsche’s creed is a pure fiction. 
Or, if you chance to find him anywhere in real life, he is 
already the incipient madman. He is not the strong man, 
not nature’s highest achievement, but merely a reversion to 
the brute. All that makes for the strength of the human 
as human is found in solidarity with one’s fellow men. We 
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have, I think, come to recognize this fact in our relations 
with our fellows, and have, however incompletely, put this 
view into practice. In doing so, we have discovered that the 
strength of man consists in the possession of goods which 
can be multiplied indefinitely without being divided once, 
and of which there is thus always enough to go around. 

But with regard to the relations between nations, this is 
not the case. Here there is as yet no recognized community 
spirit in which all the nations share. Each is seeking its 
own aggrandizement; and each would be the final judge 
in its own case. Here the ape and tiger laws have not been 
outgrown, and right is still the interest of the stronger. 
Treaties are scraps of paper; the individual nation’s inter- 
ests are supreme. We are apt to think of Germany as 
preéminently representing this view. But no nation is 
altogether guiltless. Only, in Germany it is more obvious, 
because her spokesmen have frankly avowed it. Bernhardi, 
who takes from Nietzsche the motto for his work, fairly 
revels in it. And from Germany come—and from unex- 
pected quarters—many echoes of the same doctrine. It 
would almost seem as if modern Germany had, as one man, 
risen and proclaimed herself the supernation, whose interest 
made right, and had borrowed Nietzsche’s creed. It may 
be that the other nations have practised the same creed in 
their dealings with the weaker nations; it is certain that 
no other has so openly professed it. Is this hypocrisy, as 
the German writers assert? If so, hypocrisy is once more 
the homage vice pays to virtue. 

Certainly wars will continually recur until nations cease, 
either by word or deed, to affirm the principle that for what 
one nation gains another must pay. In the case of nations 
as of individuals, we must live down the brutal creed that 
progress is always at the expense of another. 














BUDDHA AND BRAHMA 
By Henry Apbams 


To John Hay 
26 April, 1895. 


My Dear JonHn: 


Once La Farge and I, on our rambles, stopped for an hour 
to meditate under the sacred Bo-tree of Buddha in the ruined 
and deserted city of Anuradjapura in the jungle of Ceylon; 
and, then, resuming our course, we presently found ourselves 
on the quiet bosom of the Indian Ocean. Perhaps I was a 
little bored by the calm of the tropical sea, or perhaps it was 
the greater calm of Buddha that bored me. At all events 
I amused a tedious day or two by jotting down in a note- 
book the lines which you profess to want. They are yours. 
Do not let them go further. 

Ever affectionately, 


Henry ADAMS. 


The Buddha, known to men by many names— 
Siddartha, Sakya Muni, Blessed One,— 

Sat in the forest, as had been his wont 

These many years since he attained perfection; 
In silent thought, abstraction, purity, 

His eyes fixed on the Lotus in his hand, 

He meditated on the perfect Life, 

While his disciples, sitting round him, waited 
His words of teaching, every syllable 

More and more precious as the Master gently 
Warned them how near was come his day of parting. 
In silence, as the Master gave example, 

They meditated on the Path and Law, 
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Till one, Malunka, looking up and speaking, 
Said to the Buddha: “O Omniscient One, 
Teach us, if such be in the Perfect Way, 
Whether the World exists eternally.” 


The Buddha made no answer, and in silence 
All the disciples bent their contemplation 
On the perfection of the Eight-fold Way, 
Until Malunka spoke again: “O Master, 
What answer shall we offer to the Brahman 
Who asks us if our Master holds the World 
To be, or not, Eternal?” 

Still the Buddha sat 
As though he heard not, contemplating 
The pure white Lotus in his sacred hand, 
Till a third time Malunka questioned him: 
“Lord of the World, we know not what we ask; 
We fear to teach what thou hast not made pure.” 


Then gently, still in silence, lost in thought, 
The Buddha raised the Lotus in his hand, 

His eyes bent downward, fixed upon the flower. 
No more! A moment so he held it only, 

Then his hand sank into its former rest. 


Long the disciples pondered on the lesson. 

Much they discussed its mystery and meaning, 
Each finding something he could make his own, 
Some hope or danger in the Noble Way, 

Some guide or warning to the Perfect Life. 
Among them sat the last of the disciples, 
Listening and pondering, silently and still; 

And when the scholars found no certain meaning 
In Buddha’s answer to Malunka’s prayer, 

The young man pondered: I will seek my father, 
The wisest man of all men in the world, 

And he with one word will reveal this secret, 
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And make me in an instant reach the light 
Which these in many years have not attained 
Though guided by the Buddha and the Law. 


So the boy sought his father—an old man 
Famous for human wisdom, subtle counsel, 
Boldness in action, recklessness in war— 
Gautama’s friend, the Rajah of Mogadha. 
No follower of Buddha, but a Brahman, 
Devoted first to Vishnu, then to caste, 

He made no sign of anger or remonstrance 
When his son left him at Siddartha’s bidding 
To take the vows of poverty and prayer— 
If Vishnu willed it, let his will be done! 


The Rajah sat at evening in his palace, 

Deep in the solitude of his own thought, 

When silently the young man entering 

Crouched at a distance, waiting till his father 
Should give some sign of favor. Then he spoke: 
“Father, you are wise! I come to ask you 

A secret meaning none of us can read; 

For, when Malunka three times asked the Master 
Whether the world was or was not eternal, 
Siddartha for a moment lifted up 

The Lotus, and kept silence.” 


The Rajah pondered long, with darkened features, 
As though in doubt increasing. Then he said: 
“Reflect, my son! The Master had not meant 
This last and deepest lesson te be learned 

From any but himself—by any means 

But silent thought, abstraction, purity, 

The living spirit of his Eight-fold Way, 

The jewels of his Lotus. Least of all 

Had he, whose first and easiest lesson taught 

The nothingness of caste, intended you 
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To seek out me, a Warrior, Kshatriya, 
Knowing no duties but to caste and sword, 
To teach the Buddha and unveil his shrine. 
My teaching is not his; mine not his way; 
You quit your Master when you question me.” 


Silent they sat, and long. Then slowly spoke 
The younger: “Father, you are wise. 

I must have Wisdom.” “Not so, my son. 

Old men are often fools, but young men always. 
Your duty is to act; leave thought to us.” 

The younger sat in patience, eyes cast down, 
Voice low and gentle as the Master taught; 

But still repeated the same prayer: “You are wise; 
I must have wisdom. Life for me is thought, 
But, were it action, how, in youth or age, 

Can man act wisely, leaving thought aside?” 


The Rajah made no answer, but almost 

His mouth seemed curving to a sudden smile 

That hardened to a frown; and then he spoke: 
“If Vishnu wills it, let his will be done! 

The child sees jewels on his father’s sword, 

And cries until he gets it for a plaything. 

He cannot use it but to wound himself; 

Its perfect workmanship wakes no delight; 

Its jewels are for him but common glass; 

The sword means nothing that the child can know; 
But when at last the child has grown to man, 

Has learned the beauty of the weapon’s art, 

And proved its purpose on the necks of men, 

Still must he tell himself, as I tell you: 

Use it, but ask no questions! Think not! Strike! 
This counsel you reject, for you want wisdom. 
So be it! Yet I swear to you in truth 

That all my wisdom lies in these three words. 
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“You ask Gautama’s meaning, for you know 
That since his birth, his thoughts and acts alike 
Have been to me a mirror, clearer far 
Than to himself, for no man sees himself. 
With the solemnity of youth, you ask 

Of me, on whom the charm of childhood still 

Works greater miracles than magicians know, 

To tell, as though it were a juggler’s trick 
The secret meaning which himself but now 
Could tell you only by a mystic sign, 

The symbol of a symbol—so far-thought, 

So vague and vast and intricate its scope. 

And I, whom you compel to speak for him, 
Must give his thought through mine, for his 
Passes your powers—yours and all your school. 





: 


“Your Master, Sakya Muni, Gautama, 

Is, like myself and you, a Kshatriya, 

And in our youths we both, like you, rebelled 
Against the priesthood and their laws of caste. 
We sought new paths, desperate to find escape 
Out of the jungle that the priests had made. 
Gautama found a path. You follow it. Y 
I found none, and I stay here, in the jungle, 
Content to tolerate what I cannot mend. 

I blame not him or you, but would you know 
Gautama’s meaning, you must fathom mine. 
He failed to cope with life; renounced its cares; 


Fled to the forest, and attained the End, *; 
Reaching the End by sacrificing life. 
You know both End and Path. You, too, attain. a 


I could not. Ten years older, I; 

Already trained to rule, to fight, to scheme, 

To strive for objects that I dared not tell, 

Not for myself alone, but for us all; 

Had I thrown down my sword, and fled my throne, 
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Not all the hermits, priests, and saints of Ind, 
Buddhist or Brahman, could have saved our heads 
From rolling in the dirt; for Rajahs know 

A quicker than the Eight-fold Noble Way 

To help their scholars to attain the End. 
Renounce I could not, and could not reform. 
How could I battle with the Brahman priests, 
Or free the people from the yoke of caste, 
When, with the utmost aid that priests could give, 
And willing service from each caste in turn, 

I saved but barely both my throne and them. 


“So came it that our paths were separate, 

And his led up to so supreme a height 

That from its summit he can now look down 

And see where still the jungle stifles me. 

Yet was our starting-point the same, and though 
We now seem worlds apart—hold fast to this!— 
The Starting-point must be the End-point too! 
You know the Veda, and need not be taught 

The first and last idea of all true knowledge: 
One single spirit from which all things spring; 
One thought containing all thoughts possible; 
Not merely those that we, in our thin reason, 
Hold to be true, but all their opposites; 

For Brahma is Beginning, Middle, End, 

Matter and Mind, Time, Space, Form, Life and Death. 
The Universal has no limit. | Thought 

Travelling in constant circles, round and round, 
Must ever pass through endless contradictions, 
Returning on itself at last, till lost 

In silence. | 


“This is the Veda, as you know, 
The alphabet of all philosophy, 
For he who cannot or who dares not grasp 
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And follow this necessity of Brahma, 
Is but a fool and weakling; and must perish 
Among the follies of his own reflection. 


“Your Master, you, and I, and all wise men, 
Have one sole purpose which we never lose: 
Through different paths we eac' seek to attain, 
Sooner or later, as our paths allow, 

A perfect union with the single Spirit. 
Gautama’s way is best, but all are good. 

He breaks a path at once to what he seeks. 

By silence and absorption he unites 


His soul with the great soul from which it started. 


But we, who cannot fly the world, must seek 
To live two separate lives; one, in the world 
Which we must ever seem to treat as real; 
The other in ourselves, behind a veil 

Not to be raised without disturbing both. 


“The Rajah is an instrument of Brahma, 

No more, no less, than sunshine, lightning, rain; 
And when he meets resistance in his path, 

And when his sword falls on a victim’s neck, 
It strikes as strikes the lightning—as it must; 
Rending its way through darkness to the point 
It needs must seek, by no choice of its own. 
Thus in the life of Ruler, Warrior, Master, 
The wise man knows his wisdom has no place, 
And when most wise, we act by rule and law, 
Talk to conceal our thought, and think 

Only within the range of daily need, 

Ruling our subjects while ourselves rebel, 
Death always on our lips and in our act. 


“This is the jungle in which we must stay, 
According to the teachings of the Master, 
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Never can we attain the Perfect Life. 

Yet in this world of selfishness and striving 
The wise man lives as deeply sunk in silence, 
As eonscious of the Perfect Life he covets, 
As any recluse in his forest shadows, 

As any Yogi in his mystic trances. 

We need no Noble Way to teach us Freedom 
Amid the clamor of a world of slaves. 

We need no Lotus to love purity 

Where life is else corruption. 


“So read Siddartha’s secret! He has taught 

A certain pathway to attain the End; 

And best and simplest yet devised by man, 

Yet still so hard that every energy 

Must be devoted to its sacred law. 

Then, when Malunka turns to ask for knowledge, 
Would seek what lies beyond the Path he teaches, 
What distant horizon transcends his own, 

He bids you look in silence on the Lotus. 

For you, he means no more. For me, this meaning 
Points back and forward to that common goal 
From which all paths diverge; to which, 

All paths must tend—Brahma, the only Truth! 


“Gautama tells me my way too is good; 

Life, Time, Space, Thought, the World, the Universe 
End where they first begin, in one sole Thought 

Of Purity in Silence.” 





COMPULSORY SERVICE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By Georce NEsTLER TRICOCHE 


F one could ask all the foreigners who have made a study 

of institutions and social life in the United States, “What 

is, in your estimation, the weakest point of the American 

character?” it is likely that, seventy-five times out of a 

hundred, the answer would be: “A general carelessness in 

manners and social intercourse in all walks of life, which 
manifests itself mostly among the men.” 

It is a fact that young American men, whether at school 
or at home, do not seem, as a rule, to know what discipline 
means. Although in business they are certainly, as a class, 
very intelligent and enterprising, most of them fail to be 
sufficiently impressed with the sense of their responsibility. 
As long as they are in a subordinate position they frequently 
slight the work entrusted to them. From a purely social 
point of view, American men, both young and old, appear 
strangely deficient in manners; they show too often in every- 
day life a deplorable disregard of other people’s welfare; 
and a great many of them behave in the presence of women 
in a way that does not give a high idea of their breeding. In 
the citizen, in the member of a community, the most casual 
observer notices evidences of the same spirit. Men as well 
as women display a tendency to rebel against city ordinances, 
traffic regulations, rules of any kind. On the other hand, 
officials who are invested with authority seem, also, not to 
be fully aware of the meaning of discipline, for large 
numbers of them put into practice the teaching of the Three 
Wise Monkeys of the East: see no evil, hear no evil! 

We could fill many pages with quotations from travellers’ 
diaries, sketches of American life, and the like, pointing to 
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this condition of things. But instead, let us give a few 
instances that will set forth forcibly, if somewhat bluntly, 
the defects to which we refer. If the visitor from Europe 
rambles through an American city, he is amazed at the 
quantity of defaced street signs; at the untidiness of the 
parks; at the unclean sidewalks, littered with papers and 
fruit skins; he wonders at the sight of so many young men 
who smoke in waiting rooms or lobbies, when women are 
present; he is astonished by the multitude of pedestrians 
who tramp ruthlessly on the lawns of public gardens. Yet, 
children are taught to respect public property; notices for- 
bidding to smoke, or to walk on the grass, are to be found 
everywhere; and receptacles for refuse are ubiquitous. 

Strange to say, the average American, although he has 
grown accustomed to see such things occur day after day, 
year after year, under the eyes of policemen, guards, and 
other officials whose duty it is precisely to prevent such acts, 
will candidly admit that these are blemishes which impair 
the reputation of the people of the United States. If he is 
travelled, he will confess, further, that he was pleasantly 
impressed abroad by the absence of these disagreeable fea- 
tures; he was never rudely awakened there in the middle of 
the night by young fellows yelling, or brawling on. their 
way home from the theatre or a ball; he never saw crowds of 
men hanging about for hours near the saloons, while their 
wives were working hard at home; students carving their 
names on station seats or tables of public libraries; persons 
who think themselves gentlemen, and yet expectorate on 
sidewalks and stairs. And as regards courtesy towards the 
fair sex, what could be more sadly eloquent than the admis- 
sion, by nearly every American, that in the United States a 
man is recognized as a foreigner simply by his way of salut- 
ing a woman? 

Now, the above picture of the American man should lead 
to the conclusion that he is naturally selfish, rough, and 
hard-hearted. Nothing, however, could be farther from the 
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truth. The American is, as a rule, generous towards all 
sufferers, faithful to his friends, kind to his children: it 
may be true that he makes the best husband on earth. The 
trouble with him is that, as a rule, he has had no training 
in discipline—for discipline means tidiness, poise, considera- 
tion of other people’s rights, correctness in manners, and 
self-control. 

To be sure, it may be objected that the instances given 
above do not refer to conditions of vital importance to a 
nation. We shall reply. that the ills described there go a 
long way towards making life unpleasant. Not only do 
they constantly hurt the feelings of people of refined habits; 
but, by delaying the general refinement of the race, they 
threaten to keep this country, as far as manners are con- 
cerned, indefinitely upon the low level it undoubtedly now 
occupies, at least in the opinion of foreign critics. 

But one can go further. It stands to reason that, sooner 
or later, carelessness is bound to bear its fruits. He who 
disregards habitually the rules set by the proper authorities 
is the father of a man who will be careless in family affairs, 
and the grandsire of one who will neglect his business 
interests. A foreigner remarked some time ago, that the 
phrase he heard most frequently in the United States dur- 
ing his travels was, “I don’t care!” Well, “don’t careism” 
has already deeper roots in this land than most people 
imagine. Who has not, while shopping or applying at an 
office, been unable to get attention from the salesman or 
from the clerk, because the former was talking with a fellow 
employee, or the latter absorbed in perusing a paper. Or 
consider the mail-order business, which undeniably fails to 
give the public the same satisfaction as years ago. Mistakes 
are of daily occurrence and, almost always, are caused by 
the carelessness of youthful clerks in reading the orders or 
selecting the goods. Answers to queries addressed to rail- 
roads or steamship agencies, information bureaus, intel- 
ligence offices, are very often incomplete—rather than 
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‘naccurate—unless they have been dictated by managers or 
acting managers; they show that what is lacking in the 
clerk, is not knowledge, but thoroughness. Complaints 
about mistakes in shipping are much more numerous than 
complaints about the quality of goods shipped. And as 
regards machinery, articles of ready-made clothing, and 
objects sent to repair shops, it is obvious that, nearly fifty 
times eut of a hundred, the goods are not properly inspected 
by the clerk who puts his “o.k.” on the invoice. Lack of 
thoroughness has cost many thousand dollars to United 
States exporters, especially in South America. Careless 
selection of goods, bad shipping, and unpreparedness of 
commercial travellers have brought about numberless com- 
plaints in the southern hemisphere and induced many mer- 
chants or manufacturers, as consular reports indicate, to 
patronize German and French firms. 

But American carelessness has still more serious conse- 
quences. Accidents occur and human beings are killed 
every year as a result of a lack of conscience in the fulfil- 
ment of duty—coupled with a distorted feeling of independ- 
ence that prompts the employee to seek the enjoyment of 
“doing as he pleases” even though non-obedience to rules 
may jeopardize men’s lives. It is a fact that here also the 
United States holds an unenviable record. Statistics prove 
that the proportion of accidents caused by automobiles 
exceeding the speed limit, railroad engineers or flagmen who 
disregard their orders, managers of excursion steamers who 
crowd their boats beyond the maximum allowed, is much 
higher in the United States than in any European country. 
The engineer who runs past the danger signal has experi- 
enced the same feeling of independence as when, a careless 
boy, he tramped past the “keep off the grass” notice. But 
the devil-may-care disposition that caused the childish prank 
has developed under favorable conditions, and lack of 
corrective influences, into criminal neglect. 

Many psychologists have asserted that the American is 
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at his best when in a superior situation—that is to say, when 
he can give full play to his faculty for organizing, planning, 
and commanding. That is true; but, first, millions of 
Americans have to fill, at least temporarily, subordinate 
positions; to do more or less drudgery, and to obey. The 
real efficiency of the best organizers, managers, or foremen 
in the world is singularly attenuated if the men under them 
are careless or disobedient. 


There is only one factor that can fully develop in the 
youth the qualities in which he is deficient, military discipline ; 
and this cannot be obtained except by compulsory service. 

Twenty years ago, it was not possible to make the slightest 
allusion to the value of such an institution for this country 
without being branded as un-American—if not as insane. 
Not so to-day. Compulsory service can no more be said to 
be repellent to the Anglo-Saxon race, for it was seriously 
considered, even before the present war, in England; and 
an English colony, Australia, adopted it for its militia by 
the Act of 1909, which came into effect in 1911. It is not, 
however, our intention to dwell here on the value of such 
a service for the national defense; we shall examine it only 
as a moral force, as a character builder. 

If we consider the male population of the United States 
as a whole, we are bound to notice exceptions to the circum- 
stances described above. It is a well-known fact that in 
manners, respect towards their elders, and courtesy towards 
women, Southerners are more praiseworthy than the men of 
the other parts of the Union. But what we are saying of 
Southerners is also true of another class of men; for Ameri- 
cans, as well as visiting foreigners, are very often impressed 
by the fine appearance, the gentle ways, the politeness of 
the army and navy officers they chance to meet at social 
functions. This is equally true of the cadets of West Point, 
Annapolis, land-grant colleges, and other public or private 
institutions of learning where military instruction is given 
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and military discipline enforced. These two groups have 
much in common, if one considers the elements that help to 
build character. We are all well aware that family disci- 
pline is strong in the Southern States. Now, family 
discipline is generally in direct ratio to the military spirit 
of the population. For reasons that it would be out of place 
to discuss here, such a spirit has always existed, especially 
in the middle and upper classes, in that part of the Union. 
Long before the Civil War, the South was a nursery for pro- 
spective regular army officers. Do we need to recall the 
proportion of West Point graduates in the Confederate 
forces? At the present time, a large number of Southerners 
are ex-graduates of West Point or Annapolis, or ex-cadets 
of some military college, academy, or institute. And here 
we come upon the analogy with the other class of men to 
which we have alluded. 

It is interesting to note that, while signs of growing care- 
lessness on the part of clerks, foremen, and the like have 
been pointed out by the press, there has been an ever increas- 
ing demand from business men and public institutions for 
ex-soldiers, and graduates of military academies. Indeed, 
as regards regular army men, this condition of things has 
been so marked in the last four or five years as to cause a 
falling off in the number of re-enlistments. This has been 
particularly noticeable in the coast artillery: electricians and 
other specialists in that branch of the service have been 
eagerly sought for by electric and other public utility com- 
panies, not solely because of the excellent training of these 
men, but also because they are considered “more reliable, 
conscientious, and thorough than civilians.” It is a common 
thing in the Middle West, for instance, to see the most 
remunerative and most responsible positions occupied by 
graduates of military academies and colleges. 

Furthermore, the value of military discipline and training 
for young men has been recognized by American educators, 
psychologists, and philosophers. Over seventy presidents 
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or professors of universities and colleges have given a hearty, 
often enthusiastic, approval to the military camps for college 
students established in 1913 and 1914 by the War Depart- 
ment. Pointing to the lack of punctuality “which is a 
virtue practically unknown to the undergraduate,” Professor 
L. Cushing Prince, of Dickinson College, says: “Com- 
pulsory military drill in school and college would go far 
to remedy a serious defect in modern education.” Such is 
the conclusion reached in a speech to students by the Presi- 
dent of the Agricultural College of Utah, who, after enu- 
merating the qualities developed in the youth by military 
discipline, declares them of inestimable value to a young 
man in whatever calling he may choose. According to the 
President of the Maryland Agricultural College, military 
training constitutes the best means of educating the mind 
“along a consistent line for the double purpose of clear think- 
ing and effective practical work.” Dr. Lyman Abbott is 
still more explicit. Addressing the students of the New 
York Military Academy, he went so far as to say: “Though 
I am a member of nearly every peace society in America, 
I am rapidly reaching the conclusion that a system of com- 
pulsory service for a limited term would be of incalculable 
benefit to the young men of America and to the country as 
a whole.” 

Dr. Abbott struck the right note. Unfortunately, the 
majority of Americans confound compulsory service with 
militarism; and the latter, in their eyes, represents an 
assemblage of drastic institutions wholly un-American and 
anti-democratic. We agree entirely with them if they abhor 
an order of things in which preparation for war seems to 
be the chief object of human activity; in which the military 
note predominates; in which the youngest second lieutenant, 
at social functions, takes the precedence of a university 
president. Such an organization in not desirable; if this 
were necessary to improve the manners and character of the 
American youth, we would never advocate it, for the remedy 
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would be far worse than the evil. But nothing of the kind 
is needed. It does not take years of barrack life or military 
drill to teach young men self-control, tidiness, respect for 
lawful authority, and all that is meant by “discipline.” 

On the other hand, there is no substitute for real army 
service—even if the latter does not exceed a few months of 
actual presence under the colors. No system of national 
guards, however developed, can take the place of regular 
army training. Should the whole male population of the 
United States drill as the guardsmen do to-day, there would 
be some improvement from the point of view of national 
defense; none at all from the standpoint of character build- 
ing. Some people have advocated compulsory drill in 
schools. Such a training, however, should be an adjunct 
to, not a substitute for, regular compulsory service. Mili- 
tary drill in public schools has never proved a success in any 
country. France tried it in the seventies and ’eighties, and 
had to give itup. In Switzerland, where the military prep- 
aration of the youth has been carefully organized, it was 
found impossible to obtain any satisfactory results from 
compulsory drill, either at the grammar school, or during 
the years elapsing between the schooling period and the 
calling of young men to the colors for the regular military 
service. 

In the United States, the land-grant colleges, where mili- 
tary drill is compulsory according to the prescriptions of the 
Morrill Act of 1862, do not give as good results, from the 
point of view of character training, as most private academies 
and state institutions which have voluntarily adopted a mili- 
tary organization, and where students are constantly in uni- 
form and subjected to military discipline. If all boys’ 
schools of the United States without exception could be run 
on the plan of military academies like St. John’s School 
of New York State, the Culver Military Academy of 
Indiana, or the Virginia Military Institute, we would not 
now be advocating compulsory service as a character builder. 


7 
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But of course this is out of the question. However, a certain 
amount of military training in the grammar or high school 
is very desirable, and easily obtainable if confined to gym- 
nastic or elementary soldier’s work. Such training could be 
given to boys and girls alike, by the regular male or female 
teachers of each grade. As regards the moral building up 
of the youth, military sports of all kinds, such as drill, horse- 
back riding, marching, camping, shooting, even wall scaling, 
are far ahead of other athletics because discipline is their 
essence ;—and the sterling qualities discipline inculcates, to 
quote again from Professor Prince’s letter, “would do far 
more for the young manhood of the nation than the unbridled 
spirit of sport with its riot of professionalism and its excesses 
of one-sided development.” Is it necessary to add that, if 
it be true, as the president of a great American college 
asserts, that there is but little real patriotism in this country, 
compulsory service should be, from this single standpoint, 
of the highest importance to the nation? 


Along what lines could compulsory service be organ- 
ized in this country? If we had only to deal with the 
necessities of national defense, the question could be easily 
answered. One would have simply to copy more or less 
completely the military institutions of Switzerland, which 
compel all able-bodied men to attend a recruit school for 
from 40 to 60 days according to the arm of service, and, for 
several years afterwards, to follow a sort of post-graduate 
course of 11 to 14 days annually. This short term of service 
is sufficient in Switzerland, not only to constitute an 
extremely efficient militia force, but also to inculcate in 
young men a deep sense of discipline, because generations 
upon generations have been trained in this way. But it 
would not be reasonable to expect much moral benefit in the 
United States from so short a training, at least in the 
beginning. In Denmark, men serve during the forste 
tiddanelse (the period of first instruction) from 60 to 365 
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davs, according to the branch of service. It seems that in 
America one could adopt a middle course between the Swiss 
and the Danish systems, as follows: first, a First Instruction 
Period of six months for all arms; and second, two Revision 
Periods of two weeks each. In the cavalry and artillery, 
men should attend three Revision Periods, but they would 
be discharged from the service one year sooner than the 
men of other branches of the army. 

In so far as age is concerned, it is necessary to depart 
from the rules generally admitted in Europe. In America, 
young men enter business at an early age. They should 
not be handicapped by their military duties. Therefore 
they must attend the recruit school as soon as practicable 
after leaving the public school. On the other hand, owing 
to the large male population of the country, it would be 
useless to keep men for many years under the colors. An 
early training as recruits and an early discharge from 
military duty would be consistent with our requirement: 
the moral training of the man. Therefore the age at which 
men are liable for service might be determined as lying 
between 18 and 25 in the Active Army; between 26 and 
30 in the Reserve (cavalry and artillery, 26 to 29). 

Active Army men, except when in actual service, either 
in the First Instruction Period or a Revision Period, and 
all Reservists, would be summoned once a year, for one day, 
for administrative purposes, such as the revision of mobiliza- 
tion records, and inspection of clothing and accoutrements. 
One of these convocations would take the place of an Alarm, 
so as to train the men to respond quickly to a mobilization 
eall. In case of mobilization, Reservists would complete the 
active formations, or form units of their own. 

At the age of 80 (29 in cavalry and artillery), all men 
would receive their discharge. After this age they could 
not be mobilized, except in case of extreme necessity and by 
special Act of Congress. 

On the basis of a population of 94 millions, the war 
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strength of the United States would be over 7 millions, 
according to the French or Swiss length of service. By 
the system we propose, it would be between 4 and 5 millions. 
And yet such an organization would be without doubt the 
lightest compulsory service in the world—all the more so 
since, again on account of the abundance of men, one could 
be liberal in respect to exemption from war service, and 
from even a certain amount of peace service, as regards, for 
instance, the only son of a widow, the eldest of two or more 
orphans, and the man in great straits who has a family to 
support. It is desirable from the viewpoint of character 
building to have young men serve six months in times of 
peace at the recruit schools; but it would be possible to be 
more lenient in case of war. Many men, not very strong 
physically, or who might be particularly worthy of consid- 
eration because of their family obligations, could be placed 
in a sort of Auxiliary Corps, or guard of communications, 
or at clerical duties at headquarters. Indeed, it might be 
very beneficial to the service to have the oldest class of 
reservists employed more or less completely in this manner. 

It has been said that compulsory service would entail 
tremendous expenditures, and cause an enormous increase 
in taxes. Such is not the case, for several reasons. The 
only permanent forces needed are the colonial garrisons. 
The total strength of the latter (the native regiment of 
Porto Rico not included) is, in round numbers, 16,800. 
Should compulsory service be extended to the Philippines, 
Hawaii, and Alaska, the above number could be reduced 
to a nucleus of officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
professional privates. 

Outside of the colonial forces, the only permanent 
elements of the new army would be the General Staff, the 
Officer-Instructors, and the Non-Commissioned Officer- 
Instructors, about 5,000 in all. Only permanent officers 
and non-commissioned officers (and the professional privates 
of the colonial forces) would receive the pay and be entitled 
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to the pensions previously established for the regular army. 
Other officers, non-commissioned officers, and men, when 
called to a First Instruction or Revision Period, or mobilized 
in case of war, or riots, would receive a “Militia Pay,” 
on a much reduced scale, as in any country where service 
is compulsory. For instance, a nominal wage of five cents 
per day is amply sufficient for privates who, during their 
six months’ service, would be clothed, fed, housed, and receive 
medical attendance free, and moreover have the benefits of 
military training. 

The number of recruits called to the colors each year 
would not exceed, as a rule, 300,000. Figuring on the rate 
of the “Militia Pay,” it would cost a great deal less to pay 
these 800,000 recruits for six months, than 70,000 privates 
of the present United States Army for one year. Further- 
more, since Federal appropriations for the National Guard 
would be suppressed, the Federal Government would save 
therefrom $2,000,000 a year. I do not contend that the 
new organization of the army would be less expensive than 
the present one; all I wish to prove is that it would not be 
extravagantly expensive. 

Although it is not possible to expound in this paper a 
complete scheme of military organization, I must, however, 
examine briefly some points which may be interesting to 
civilians. 

First as to permanend instructors. Every country that 
adopts compulsory service for its militia is compelled to have 
a certain number of permanent officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers to constitute either a General Staff or a Corps 
of Instructors and inspectors. In Norway, for a peace 
strength of 35,000 men, there are 848 permanent officers and 
2,700 non-commissioned officers; while Switzerland, for 
about 23,000 men, has only 219 permanent officers and 47 
non-commissioned officers (the latter being used as instruc- 
tors for trumpeters and drummers). It would be possible, in 
the United States, to remain, so to speak, half-way between 
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the Norwegian and the Swiss methods. About 5,000 Per- 
manent Instructors should be sufficient, for they could have, 
as assistants, militia officers and non-commissioned officers 
detailed to the recruit schools for a short period immedi- 
ately after their appointment. 

Non-Commissioned Officers might be made from all grad- 
uates (except Honor Graduates) of educational institutions 
to which officers of the army are detailed under the provision 
of Section 1225, Revised Statutes of the United States and 
the Acts of Congress amendatory thereof. They would be 
considered as graduates of non-commissioned schools, and 
appointed sergeants of infantry at the time of their gradua- 
tion from such institutions. The First Period of Instruction 
would be reduced for them to three months, which they 
should spend as sergeant-instructors of infantry. 

Furthermore, young men between 17 and 18 years of age, 
who so desired, might enter a Federal Non-Commissioned 
Officers’ School for five months. The number of cadets in 
such schools would be determined each year by the needs of 
the service. Those passing the final examinations would 
be appointed sergeants in the different arms or branches of 
service, and serve only one month, either the same year, or 
at any time during their service in the Active Army, as 
instructors, at a First Instruction Period. 

Here it would be possible to lessen the burden of service 
by using the “compensation system.” For instance, the 
time spent in such schools should be deducted from the six 
months’ service in what I have called the First Instruction 
Period. Again, sergeants who would volunteer to attend 
extra instruction periods as instructors, or to follow a post- 
graduate course at a Federal School of their arm, should 
receive their discharge one year earlier. By a judicious 
use of “compensations,” non-commissioned officers and 
specialists could be thus induced to improve their own 
military instruction and therefore to become of greater value 
to the army. 
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Militia Officers would be appointed from Honor Grad- 
uates of “Distinguished Colleges” or “Honor Schools,” as 
defined by the War Department. After examination, they 
would be appointed second lieutenants of infantry. They 
would attend for two months, as instructors, a First Instruc- 
tion Period, as soon as possible after their graduation. 
Between that time and their First Revision Period, they 
would follow a two months’ course for officers at a Federal 
School for Infantry officers. 

Again, young men between 17 and 18 years of age, who 
should pass a competitive examination for “Cadet-Officers,” 
might be sent to a Federal School for four months. They 
would attend immediately afterwards, for two months, a 
First Instruction Period, as instructors, with the rank of 
“sergeant-cadet-officers.” They would wear a special stripe 
and have the precedence of other sergeants of militia. At 
the end of this period they would receive their commission. 

It is not possible to compensate, for officers, the duties 
of their rank by an earlier discharge. On the contrary, 
officers should be required to devote more time to their mili- 
tary duties than the other militiamen. Such a condition of 
things exists in all European countries which have no 
regular army. In Switzerland, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
the rank of officer is eagerly sought for. There are social 
compensations in time of peace, as well as very material ones 
in war. Besides, it should be decided that the best positions 
in the Federal (if not State) service could be occupied only 
by men holding or having held a commission in the United 
States Militia. 

The specialists who are so necessary in a modern army, 
could be secured in a militia establishment by sending men 
to special schools or courses after an attendance of a few 
weeks at the First Instruction Period. 

Permanent officers would be, as a rule, recruited from 
West Point. As instructors they should fill at manoeuvres, 
and in case of war, the positions of battalion, regiment, or 
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brigade commanders. Those belonging to the General 
Staff would, at all times, act as division and army corps 
commanders. Militia officers might be appointed to all 
ranks except that of division or army corps commander. 

As regards the relation of the new army to the different 
States, it must be observed that the militiamen might remain 
at the disposal of the governor of their State in case of riots, 
public calamities, and ceremonies, like the National Guard 
of to-day. Besides, it is neither necessary nor desirable to 
suppress the existing National Guard organizations; pro- 
vided they are self-supporting (or supported by their own 
State) in so far as their private expenses are concerned, and 
comply with the requirements of the new law. These units 
could be known as “Late National Guard Organizations.” 
Due allowance could be made for the “question of senti- 
ment,” which is a legitimate one with regiments, some of 
which have had a glorious history. Although numbered 
according to their place in the series of Federal forces, they 
might retain their old number or designation in the National 
Guard. For instance: “20th Regiment of Infantry” (“7th 
New York”); or, in Louisiana, “40th Regiment Artillery” 
(“Washington Artillery’). Men might serve in such 
organizations until they are 45 years old, provided they 
met the Federal physical requirements. 

This rough draft of a new army organization is only 
intended to show that it would be much easier than many 
people believe to establish in the United States a compulsory 
service without interfering to any serious extent with the 
economic life of the nation. 











COLLEGE LIFE AND COLLEGE EDUCATION 
By Henry Srmpet Cansy 


INCE the West has been tamed, Alaska been made into 
a political question merely, detectives become lecturers 
or magazine writers, and bandits proved to be only mental 
degenerates, romance, or at least the romantic life, has 
become a scarce article in America. This accounts, probably, 
for the revival of melodrama and the success of the photo- 
play. The less chance for a living romance, the keener our 
appetite for an artificial variety. And this leads me to 
wonder why so little advantage has been taken upon the stage 
and in books of the most romantic experience still available 
in everyday America,—I mean, “college life.” 

I asked this question once of a novelist, suggesting the 
care-free, vigorous experiences of happy college living as a 
subject for a book that would crystallize the vivid sensations 
of the most intense period of youth. He replied that life in 
college was too immature, too superficial, too lacking in sig- 
nificance for good story-telling,—that it could not be made 
precise without taking too seriously what were after all 
gambols in pasture of colts not yet familiar with the road. 
Perhaps he was right. Certainly the excessive rarity of 
books or plays that present “college life” without caricature 
or over-emphasis goes to prove his point. Nevertheless, even 
though its romance be ephemeral, mere dawn shades of pink 
that fade in the light, romance it is of the right rose qual- 
ity,—all the romance that many an American will ever 
possess. 

It is a little sad that the stern idealist feels it his duty to 
train his heavy guns upon an experience so rich in charm and 
so great in its rewards. If he is a Jeremy Collier, execrating 
youth because it is youthful, demanding responsibility where 
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irresponsibility still has some value and much delight, I 
sympathize with him as little as with the respectable resident 
of a college town who grumbles “ruffian” whenever some- 
one shouts “fire” from the dormitories in the calm of an 
April night. If he complains that “college life,” romance 
and all, has set itself in dangerous opposition to the more 
serious business of a college, I am forced to assent. But 
I assent reluctantly, since this opposition seems to me one of 
the most depressing and unfortunate circumstances in the 
history of the American college. College life and college 
education ought to get along well together. They should 
complement not contradict each other; for their services, 
when rightly understood, are curiously alike. 

The professor (who is supposed to represent the serious 
side of college education) and the undergraduate, mix well 
enough—outside of the class-room. In fact, when thrown 
together in circumstances entirely free from restraint—in 
a home, or a club, or on a tramp across the hills—they have 
an attraction for each other much stronger than that which 
draws together the outer world of older and younger men. 
As an instance, my steps in the later afternoon lead me past 
two clubs, one for older men only, one where graduate and 
undergraduate may meet and mix. With noteworthy fre- 
quency I find myself turning in at the club of mingled ages. 
Is it because I like to talk in the presence of those who on 
account of their accustomed deference to professorial author- 
ity, will give my words weight! I have charged myself with 
that human weakness, and answered “not guilty.” Mortal 
men are subject to such temptations; but in this case there 
is a better reason. I like to hear them talk— 


For we were nursed upon the self-same hill. 


The life they live was my life, and is still a part of it. I 
see its false emphasis, its misguided energies, but let anyone 
attack it and I rally to its defense. Nor is this collegiate 
loyalty unreciprocated by the undergraduate. 
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And this is as it should be, for the vivid experiences and 
fresh interests of college life are part of the educative 
process in which the professor of the liberal arts is engaged. 
The boy who lives a keen, full life in college—and where can 
you live more intensely and more enjoyably?—not only has 
a good time out of it all; he learns to know what is worth 
while in pleasures and occupations. He learns the art of 
choice—choice of pleasures, choice of occupations, choice of 
friends, choice of the experiences that seem to him valuable. 
And still more important, his experiences give him an open 
mind towards other men’s tastes and pursuits. 

So much for life in college. But the end of liberal 
education differs from this only in degree, not in kind. 
Liberal education gives a knowledge of the principles by 
which men act, have acted in the past, and will act in the 
future. The man who acquires it learns to know what is 
worth while—but from a far broader experience than his 
own personal associations can give him. He also learns the 
art of choice—though here the choices are in knowledge and 
belief rather than in the more domestic relations of life. 
Most of all, he broadens and deepens his mind until it is 
“liberalized,” until it is made free of the world that man’s 
intellect has conquered for us. 

And thus college education in its high measure and col- 
lege life in its minor fashion both drive at the same general 
results. Both aim at a sense of proportion in living; both 
aim at a useful, active knowledge of true values in life. But 
unfortunately for our peace of mind, and unfortunately for 
the prestige of the American degree, college education has 
not been as successful in this country as college life. It is 
this which has led to the conflict of interests which all recog- 
nize. It is this which has led to the teacher’s depreciation of 
college life, and the undergraduate’s neglect of college 
education, both of which I deplore. 

We will never find the remedy by turning sour faces on 
the intense and romantic life of the campus, as if our ideal 
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were a day-school where athletics consisted of dumb-bell 
exercises and the pupils should know each other not half so 
well as their books. College life has been too genuinely suc- 
cessful for such silly contempt. The proof is that the most 
noticeable characteristic of the college graduate to-day is 
neither culture, nor efficiency, nor intellectual grasp—all of 
which in varying measures he may possess—but an easy atti- 
tude towards the world of men. He may take his B.A. with 
little knowledge and less mental discipline to his credit; but 
he cannot get through four years of an American college 
without learning to adjust himself gracefully to all manner 
of men and many varieties of ideas. If he has not been given 
vision, at least he has not lived perforce under a rain of 
ideas and in a nest of different opinions without learning to 
distrust the dogmatic. If he has not been taught to think 
for himself, at least he has not dwelt on terms of unusual inti- 
macy with companions of diverse interests, and personalities 
still more diverse, without learning to be courteous to a new 
point of view when he meets one, without learning a little of 
how it best profits a man to conduct his life and direct his 
thoughts. I cannot always tell a college man by what he 
knows, or by what he does; but I can well-nigh invariably 
distinguish him if, in a miscellaneous gathering, I can see 
how he listens, or hear him talk. And these virtues he owes 
not entirely, but in large measure, to the informal education 
which comes from merely living in college. 

But the soil of college life is light. An easy manner, a 
ready tolerance, a flexible mind are greatly to be desired; 
they do not, however, guarantee the sense for values and the 
power to handle life which only education in a stricter 
sense can give. Playing on the teams, competing for social 
honors, living in happy haphazard in dormitories, acquiring 
knowledge in droves, and sharing intensely in the vivid, 
strenuous activity which surges in and out of an American 
college,—all this is admirable preparation for learning what 
is worth while in life. But ingredients stiffer than sociability 
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and competitive endeavor must be present if we are to grow 
a knowledge of how to live that will weather the storms of 
practical life, and resist the chill of middle age. The soil 
must be richer. 

And this is why the success of college life has been on the 
whole so unsatisfactory. We have been graduating good 
“mixers” by the hundred; but somehow we have failed to 
turn their breadth of mind into breadth of thinking. They 
are liberal enough in their opinions; but they lack liberality 
of spirit. They are tolerant enough of their fellows; but 
they lack the knowledge which must accompany tolerance 
in life. It becomes increasingly clear that the American 
college graduate needs more education in the good old nar- 
row sense of the word, more training in thinking, more 
thought. He needs an honest knowledge of the great prin- 
ciples that underlie human thought and action, the principles 
that have been crystallized in the modern humanities—his- 
tory, literature, social and natural science, art, and the rest. 
It is through these abstracts and elixirs that he must deepen 
his comprehension of why and how things happen in life. 
Otherwise, no matter how active and how varied his extra- 
curriculum life, he must entrust his course (as many have to 
do) to a harsh pilot, experience, find out as he goes, learn 
fully at the end of life perhaps, but less at the beginning,— 
in a word, forego that college education which is less romantic 
but more essential than college life. 

And it is this very college education, let us again confess 
it frankly, that has been less successful than college life. It 
has not so strongly stamped our graduates. It has not 
entered into their imagination so pervasively; nor, except in 
the realm of practical efficiency, has it so deeply influenced 
their after life. I do not mean that our play in college has 
had a greater absolute effect upon this generation than our 
work. I mean that with due regard for relative importance, 
play has accomplished the most. No need to reiterate the 
old reasons: that no man can place his heart and soul in the 
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keeping of the football team and at the same time learn 
economics; nor centre his entire ambition on “making a 
fraternity” and still get educated. If college life runs thus 
to excess it is partly because the charms of divine philosophy 
and other college subjects are not strong enough to hold it 
back. Instead of damning college life, its romance and 
its realism together, let us search out other, deeper reasons 
for the unsatisfactory achievements of liberal education. 
Two at least I see with clarity. The first is that the 
average undergraduate does not practically and effectively 
believe in breadth of thinking. He does not believe in it with 
the only kind of faith that is worth anything, the faith that 
works miracles,—and illustrates his skepticism daily by 
refusing to take education with half the seriousness he 
expends upon the hours between afternoon lectures and 
dinner time. I have discussed elsewhere this lack of faith,— 
its cause in America at large, its possible remedy, and its 
result,—a resistance in the class-room that every professor 
feels, a resistance as strong, though almost as hidden, as that 
of a coil of wire to the current that runs through it. And 
it is scarcely necessary to add that the successful rivalry of 
college life is also a factor and a large one. But the second 
reason I have not discussed, partly because it is highly per- 
sonal, partly because if the first were remedied it would no 
longer exist. I mean the deadly effect of this American 
indifference to education upon the college professor himself. 
I do not know whether it is scientific, but at least it is 
instructive to estimate the professor’s expenditure of energy 
in an average recitation—lectures are less laborious because, 
requiring less of a class, they meet with less resistance—in, 
say, foot-pounds. Thirty foot-pounds, let us suppose, go 
into the arduous but stimulating process of preparation. 
Thirty are consumed in the pleasant and invigorating opera- 
tion of really teaching an aroused and interested class. 
Well, then, a good forty are exhausted, burnt up, wasted, in 
merely overcoming resistance to knowing,—in fighting indif- 
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ference, and sometimes sullen dislike. I am not trying to 
escape from the teacher’s burden. The normal student mind 
dislikes hard work just as the normal body dislikes it. There 
will always be inertia to overcome; always the resistance of 
matter against which mind must struggle. But here is a 
needless expenditure; here is unrecompensed loss. If col- 
lege education has not lived up to the greatness of its oppor- 
tunity, this is one explanation. College education after all 
is the college professor. And he is wearied before he can 
begin his task. 

Worse lies behind. He is not only wearied; sometimes 
he is rendered inefficient; sometimes he is de-educated in 
those very qualities which it is his business to teach :—breadth 
of knowledge, breadth of sympathy, wisdom in knowing and 
choosing the means of life. The sluggishness of college edu- 
cation is sometimes said to be due to the lamentable fact that, 
in plain American, the professor is not always “up to his 
job.” If this is true, why then (to keep to plain American) 
one reason is that he exhausts himself in the attempt to 
“get it over,” and becomes less broad than his profession, 
less stimulating than the subjects he should teach. He may 
lose his sense of proportion, and, with far greater opportuni- 
ties, become less valuable to the cause of liberal education 
than the trivialities of college life. 

I remember once being first bored, tlien amused, then 
fascinated by a travelling-man who through a long journey 
over the Pennsylvania hills, interpreted the country about us 
in terms of vacuum cleaners. The streams were potential 
sources of current for his machines; the villages he knew 
by the names of purchasers; in the towns he exulted over 
virgin stores of still unsucked dirt. So it is occasionally with 
some professors of the modern humanities. They have 
worked so hard to sell their commodities that they have come 
to put an undue emphasis upon their value. They see the 
world in terms of their own subjects, and otherwise are blind. 

Many such men exist, and some help to make the world 
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more humorous. I know a biologist who when he dines out 
has an uncomfortable habit of studying the effect of the 
food values consumed upon his neighbors. There are stories 
afloat in most college towns of the perils through which the 
children of psychologists must pass, before they reach 
the age when they can protect themselves against experi- 
mentation. Carried to an extreme, this makes the so-called 
“academic manner” that makes men mad. This leads to 
an insistence upon the superior value of sociology, or litera- 
ture, or history in comparison with all the rest of knowledge 
or experience. One may forgive, perhaps, the member of 
a faculty who neglects the “big game” of his college for 
matters he considers more important. One does not forgive 
the man who makes it plain to his classes that without an 
expert knowledge of physics, or economics, or history, life 
on this contemptible planet is entirely without justification. 
Such a teacher has cut his efficiency in half, because he 
has lost his sense of proportion. He has lost it, like the 
Israelites, in struggling desperately and devotedly against 
the stubborn resistance of the Philistines. But no matter 
how noble the cause, it is gone. 

I am reluctant to be called pessimistic, and so I hasten 
to add that instances of this kind are not nearly so common 
in American universities as critics believe. The undergrad- 
uate whose interests are confined to football, musical comedy, 
and the success of his fraternity, is easily persuaded that the 
man who tries to teach him government or geology takes 
his subject too seriously. Nevertheless, here is a very real 
reason why college education does not always “get over” 
in college. The teacher who has to pound away too hard, 
may forget what he is pounding on, and almost why. He 
is like the woodpecker that pecked on a rubber sponge until 
its head came off. From that portion of his labors that is 
ineffectual he suffers, as all must, an undue measure of 
weariness and pain. Often he is tempted, and no wonder, 
to turn his best energies in more profitable directions, and 
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vive of his second-best to his indifferent classes. In any 
case—whether weary or humorless, discouraged or evasive— 
he may become a drag upon college education. The effort 
required to interest Americans in getting educated has been 
costly to him, and costly to them also. Nor can we look for 
relief to those happy spirits who are not troubled by resist- 
ance; who sail on and over the recalcitrant mind while they 
teach, spreading their sails to the breeze of their own elo- 
quence, content with indifference if it is amiable, and 
uncritical of interest so long as it is awake. They will never 
lead us into blue water, for their sense of the worth while is 
of too light a draft. They belong to college life rather than 
to college education. 

The whole question of success or failure in American 
education is Just now tremendously pertinent. Even being 
an American is a fearful responsibility. ‘As I read the 
morning paper in meditative mood, I feel as may have felt 
the inhabitants of some walled town in sixth-century France, 
when the old world to the southward flared into confused 
warfare and fell away in ruin. Like them we must stand 
for a while on our own feet; like them I suppose (for 
history does not record their psychology), we search our 
hearts to see what civilization is in us. The experience is 
sobering. One realizes how ill-digested is our European 
culture; how little it has worked as yet into the blood and 
sinew of a distinctive Americanism. One realizes still more 
how many alien illiterates there are who have scarcely begun 
the assimilative process,—how many alien literates who may 
refuse the native education we offer to them. American 
culture will have to be modified, that is clear. And yet it 
must be kept culture, aid must be kept American, if America 
is to remain American. I do not suppose that any of us 
yet realizes the magnitude of the task, nor the responsibility 
it will place upon our colleges. We shall need faith. We 
shall need to work with, not against, the professor. 

It is hard to write of education without letting the pen 
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fly into generalities. The term itself is so broad, so mean- 
ingful, that it is difficult to keep to the concrete. Emerson 
states as well as anyone the difficult task that lies before 
those who would teach the modern humanities, but even 
Emerson escapes into somewhat nebulous verities: 


Can rules or tutors educate 
The semi-god whom we await? 
He must be musical, 
Tremulous, impressional, 

Alive to gentle influence 

Of landscape and of sky, 

And tender to the spirit-touch 
Of man’s or maiden’s eye: 

But to his native centre fast, 
Shall into Future fuse the Past, 
And the world’s flowing fates in his own mould recast. 


And yet college education is really just as concrete as 
college life. For it amounts to little unless it makes a 
man or woman speak more kindly, act more wisely, think 
more truly. And it is good for little until it has crystallized 
and become a part of life itself. 

It is this that explains and sums up the nature of the 
problem that I have been discussing in this essay, and of 
many other college problems upon which I have touched 
elsewhere. Education, like Bergson’s vital force, may be 
regarded as always beating upon the stubborn matter of the 
brain, trying to transfuse it, trying to become real, to 
become tangible, to become life. Like Falstaff’s “honor,” 
education is a word; itis air. It has no real existence except 
in the educated man. And he is a hard-won triumph over 
intractable matter,—flesh, blood, and bone made against 
their own sodden nature to act by thought and according 
to intelligent will. 

Your teacher is merely an instrument. Abuse him and he 
will be a bad one; weary him and he will be ineffective; 
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destroy his sense of proportion and his usefulness will 


decrease. 

Your college graduate or parent is a directing force, to 
be used on one side or another of this great struggle, a 
struggle renewed whenever a child comes to the age of 
reason, or a race moves upward into the light of civilization. 
To many careful observers it seems that the “average 
American,” of whom, as is right in a democracy, we are all 
afraid, has taken the part of bone, and blood, and flesh. 
At most he has tolerated higher education. Sometimes he 
has sneered at it, and sent his children to college wrapped in 
the triple brass of indifference, ready to perform lip-service 
only. 

Your undergraduate represents matter—tractable or 
intractable—in whom we try to grow that sense of values 
which is the perfect flower of liberal education. He begins— 
or at least his finer spirits begin—to grow weary of being 
intractable. He begins to strike out at the stupid conven- 
tions of the American college, which require activity and 
condemn thought. He begins to criticise the curriculum and 
his own attitude towards it; he begins to look out upon 
America; is superciliously contemptuous of our magazines, 
amused by our best-sellers, repelled by the narrow intensity 
of our business life. He even begins to be interested in 
American politics. In a word, the undergraduate is at last 
getting educated. 

It will be hard for the average American to throw his 
influence upon the side of spirit—and the professor—in this 
struggle with matter. It will be hard for him to accept the 
new era; for the success of college education will reveal 
itself first in a respect for many things—science, art, litera- 
ture, music, political and economic theory—for which he 
has had scant reverence. The increased efficiency in busi- 
ness, in the professions, and in money-making generally that 
is bound to follow, will show itself much more slowly; as 
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will the still greater improvement in the art of living that 
should be the perfect consummation of a successful training 
in the modern humanities. But you cannot down a sense 
of due proportion once it begins to ripen. And fortunately, 
the Americans who send their children to college are average 
only when taken in the mass. Individually, most of them 
will be on our side, when they understand the importance of 
what we are trying to “get over’ with such labor and 
weariness, against such an undue and unwise resistance from 
minds whose profit we seek. 

There is nothing wrong with the idea of the American 
college, except growing pains. It has not failed. It has 
but recently gone to trial; and on some counts it already 
stands acquitted. Our college has given us a new kind of 
American, more versatile, more gregarious, more urbane, 
more moral in the pursuit of affairs, and more accessible to 
ideas than all but the pick of the generation before the Civil 
War. That it has not yet guaranteed real education, or 
insured true breadth of thought, is due not to the romance of 
“college life” but to the lack of faith in college education. 
And that the professor should have to fight for things lovely 
and of good report until his arms are weakened and his vision 
dimmed, reveals a lack in the average American of precisely 
that sense of proportion which it is the function of the col- 
lege to teach. His sense of humor has failed him for once. 
It needs to be liberalized; it needs to be educated. 























“HAMLET” WITH HAMLET LEFT OUT 
By Branver Matruews 


N the flotsam and jetsam of theatrical anecdote derived 
from the wreckage of lost books of histrionic biography, 
no tale is more familiar than that which records how a stroll- 
ing company playing a one-night stand and unexpectedly 
maimed by the illness of its leading actor, ventured neverthe- 
less to perform the play it had promised with a modification 
of the original advertisement to accord with the unfortunate 
fact. That is to say, the company declared its intention 
of performing “the play of ‘Hamlet’—with the part of 
Hamlet left out.” Despite diligent endeavor, I have not 
been able to discover where or when this fabled performance 
was believed to have taken place. Still less successful have 
I been in my search for one of the spectators at this unique 
representation of Shakespeare’s masterpiece. It would be 
both pleasant and profitable if only a single survivor of the 
audience on that occasion could be interrogated as to the 
impression produced upon him by the tragedy thus bereft 
of its central figure. With Hamlet himself subtracted, 
what can be left? The scene in which Polonius loads his son 
with excellent advice, the scene of Ophelia’s madness, and 
the scene of the two gravediggers,—these would remain 
intact, and little more. The rest is silence. 

There is perhaps no other play of Shakespeare’s (not even 
“Macbeth”), in which the title-part is as integrally related 
to almost every episode of the plot as it isin “Hamlet.” It 
would not be difficult to arrange an acting edition of both 
halves of “Henry IV” with the part of Henry IV left out, 
for we should still have Prince Hal and Falstaff and all 
their jovial crew. And it would not be impossible, although 
the feat would demand the utmost dramaturgic dexterity, 
to prepare a theatrically effective version of “Julius Caesar” 
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with the part of Julius Caesar left out. As a matter of fact, 
not a few critics have complained that Julius Caesar does not 
bulk big enough in the tragedy which bears his name; and 
by this complaint these critics revealed that they were 
unfamiliar with the custom of the Tudor theatre which pre- 
scribed the giving of the name of the sovereign to any his- 
torical play dealing with his times even if he himself might 
not be a dominating personality in its story. 

But even if Julius Caesar and Henry IV are not the most 
important or the most interesting characters in the plays 
named after them, at least they do take part in the action 
from time to time. ‘They pass across the stage at intervals 
and are seen by the spectators. Neither Shakespeare nor 
any other Elizabethan dramatist ever dreamed of so con- 
structing a piece as to centre attention on an important and 
interesting character who should not be brought bodily on 
the stage. The Tudor relish for the concrete was too intense 
for the playgoers to accept ethereal subtleties of this sort; 
and the playwrights themselves were necessarily the con- 
temporaries of the playgoers, sharing in their simple tastes 
and in their bold desires. Even the frequent ghosts who 
stalk through Shakespeare’s tragedies were on his stage 
boldly visible spectres, white-sheeted and gory-throated,— 
those very ghosts which a stage manager to-day delicately 
suggests by ingenious scientific devices or else confidently 
leaves to the imagination of the spectators. 

It is curious that the Elizabethan audiences, perfectly 
willing to imagine scenery at the will of the author, 
demanded to see every character in the drama, standing on 
the stage and speaking for himself, whereas the spectators of 
to-day, insisting upon an adequate scenic background for 
every episode of the play, are willing enough to imagine a 
character who never appears before their eyes—an unseen 
personage who may indeed be more important and more 
interesting than any other personage who actually stands 
in front of them on the stage. 
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In a volume of one-act plays composed by a young Ameri- 
can playwright, Mr. George Middleton, there is a piece 
called “Their Wife,” in which the most significant figure 
is that of the woman who has been the wife of one man and 
who is the wife of another. The only two characters who 
are seen and heard by the audience are these two husbands. 
Their wife does not appear; and yet she is the heroine of the 
play. It is solely because she is what she is that the action 
of the piece is possible. It is her character which is the core 
of the situation wherein the two men find themselves 
entangled. We do not see her in the flesh, but the dramatist 
has made us see her in the spirit. He has interpreted her 
through the mouths of the two men who have loved her and 
whom she has loved in turn. She is the most clearly depicted 
person in the play, so clearly depicted indeed that the spec- 
tator realizes her for what she is. Quite possibly an average 
unobservant playgoer, recalling the play after an interval of 
a month or two, could discuss its heroine, so oblivious of the 
fact that he had not actually seen her, that he might find 
himself endeavoring vainly to remember the name of the 
actress who played the part. 

It is now nearly half a century since Sardou brought out 
one of the cleverest of his satiric comedies, the “Famille 
Benoiton.” It dealt with the fortunes of a family in the 
second decade of the Second Empire, with its gaudy glitter 
and with its gangrene of social disintegration. Monsieur 
and Madame Benoiton have sons and daughters, married, 
marriageable, and not yet ripe for matrimony. All the 
members of the family are presented to us in turn, singly and 
together,—all of them except Madame Benoiton. They 
are put through their paces in a series of amusing scenes; 
and we discover slowly that the family is in its sorry state, 
largely because it lacks the guiding hand of the mother. 
Madame Benoiton is never at home; she may have just 
gone out or she may be immediately expected; but she does 
not appear with the rest of the family. She is a woman of 
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fashion or she aspires so to be considered; and her socia] 
duties are too absorbing for her to give any time to her hus- 
band, to her sons, or to her daughters. When at last the 
fifth act draws to its conclusion, with the reconciliation of 
the eldest daughter to her husband and with the engagement 
of the next oldest daughter to an eligible bachelor, there is 
the sound of carriage wheels and a ring at the front door. 
The youngest boy looks out the window, cries “Mama!” 
and rushes away to greet her. The eligible bachelor smiles 
with anticipatory delight; he has yet to be introduced to his 
future mother-in-law! Then the boy returns disappointed; 
and when he is asked where his mother is, he explains 
that she has just gone out again. “She had forgotten her 
umbrella!” 

Here again, quite possibly the average unobservant play- 
goer, recalling the play after an interval, might easily fail 
to remember that he had never laid eyes on Madan 
Benoiton herself, although it was because she was what she 
was that her children had developed into the characters set 
before us. Quite possibly once more, Sardou himself, intent 
only upon a characteristically clever theatrical trick, did not 
intend or even apprehend the full significance of Madame 
Benoiton’s absence from the home which it was her privileg« 
to control. Yet his technical skill was sufficient to impress 
upon us a clear vision of this unseen mother, derelict to her 
duty. 

It may not be strictly accurate to say that in Ibsen’s 
‘“Rosmersholm” the mainspring of the action is Beata, Ros- 
mer’s wife, who had thrown herself into the stream some 
time before the opening scene of the play. In fact, such an 
assertion would be inexact, since it is the will of Rebecca 
West which has brought about Beata’s suicide. Yet the 
dead Beata is as determining a figure upon the action of 
‘“Rosmersholm” as the dead Julius Caesar is upon that part 
of the action of “Julius Caesar” which follows his assassi- 
nation. Here again, it is because Beata was what she was 
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that the ambition of Rebecca West to take her place came 
so near to fulfilment. And it is with marvellous adroitness 
that Ibsen drops the hints and supplies the suggestions here 
and there which we eagerly piece together (much as we 
might work over the once popular puzzle-pictures) until at 
last we are enabled to make out a full-length portrait of the 
dead and gone wife, whose gentle spirit is now more potent 
over the volitions of her husband and of the woman who 
aspires to be her successor than it was while she was yet on 
earth to mingle with them, a pale and unobtrusive figure. It 
is the influence emanating from Beata which really inhibits 
Rebecca from the accomplishment of her intent to marry 
Beata’s widower 

In two of Sir Arthur Pinero’s plays, there are also dead 
wives, whose personalities reach forward and interfere with 
the orderly march of events after their departure from this 
life. In “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” we are made to 
feel the austere chilliness of the first Mrs. Tanqueray, her 
cold-blooded physical asceticism, which ultimately drove the 
warm-blooded widower to ask the equally warm-blooded 
Paula to become his second wife. And in “His House in 
Order,” we are presented with a second wife tormented by 
the saintly reputation of the first wife, to whose memory 
everything is sacrificed, including the happiness of her suc- 
cessor. The culminating moment of the play is when the 
outraged second wife discovers that this saintly reputation 
of the first wife was usurped, since she had been unfaithful. 
It must be admitted that the author has not been as skilful 
or at least as successful in “His House in Order” as in “The 
second Mrs, Tanqueray” in creating in our minds a dis- 
tinct impression of the unseen woman whose dead hand 
clutches the heart of the action. The first Mrs. Tanqueray 
we can reconstruct sharply enough. But the first wife of 
the man whose house is not in order remains a rather unsatis- 
factory shadow, since it is a little difficult for us to perceive 
exactly how it was that a woman of her indefensible char- 
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acter should have been able to pass as a woman of her indis- 
putable reputation. 

In tiese two plays by Sir Arthur Pinero as well as in 
the “Rosmersholm” of Ibsen, dead women still influence the 
lives of living men; even though they are dead when the 
several plays begin, they had each of them been alive only a 
little while earlier, a few months or a few years. In one of 
Maeterlinck’s sombre pieces, remote from the realities and 
the trivialities of everyday existence, there is also a personage 
unseen by the spectators, a personage not dead, since he 
never had been alive in the flesh. In “The Intruder” 
(“L’Intruse”), unseen Death plays the title-part, and he 
proves himself to be a dominating personality. Maeterlinck 
invites us to behold a dim hall in which a waiting family is 
gathered, grandfather, father, daughters, children,—all but 
the mother who lies in the adjoining room desperately ill 
and hovering between life and death. The conversation 
between the different members of the family is subdued and 
almost in whispers. The blind grandfather hears a step in 
the garden outside; but nobody has come to the gate. A 
moment later he hears the click of the latch of the gate, as if 
it had opened and shut; but nobody has passed through. 
Then the old man asks who has entered the room; but 
nobody has been seen to come in. And as query follows 
query, the spectators begin to suspect that the senses of the 
blind man are supernally acute, and that he is conscious of 
happenings which the others fail to perceive. The dialogue 
is as tense as it is terse; it is all in question and answer; it 
abounds in seemingly unmeaning repetition which the audi- 
ence feels somehow to be strangely significant. There is an 
almost breathless suspense while we wonder whether or not 
there is an invisible visitor, and while we ask ourselves who 
this unseen newcomer can be. Finally the door of the sick 
room opens and the sister of charity, who has been in attend- 
ance on the ailing mother, is seen standing silent with hands 
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crossed over her breast. Then at last we know with certainty 
that there was a mysterious caller, and that he was no less 
a person than Death himself. 

Of all Maeterlinck’s dramas, “The Intruder” is perhaps 
the simplest in its story, as it is the strongest in its effect. 
And the means whereby this effect is achieved are seemingly 
as simple as the story itself. But although the dramatist 
has wisely chosen a primitive and elementary form, he reveals 
his possession of the power to excite the imagination and to 
make the spectators interpret for themselves what he had 
refrained from bringing before their eyes. Often in poetry 
we discover that the part is greater than the whole; and in 
“The Intruder” we perceive that the poet has so touched the 
chords of our sensibilities that we attain to a vision of the 
whole, although no part has actually been before our eyes. 
Here is a case where M. Maeterlinck was happily inspired, 
lighting on a topic which responded sympathetically to his 
ethereaiity of treatment. In the intangible means whereby 
an indefinable mood is evoked and sustained, there is ncth- 
ing in modern literature comparable with “The Intruder”— 
except, it may be, “The Fall ot the House of Usher,” where 
we find the same haunting and insistent melancholy, the 
same twilight paleness, the same dread advance of we know 
not what. 

“The Intruder” differs from the several plays in which 
there is an absent character in that even the most careless 
and oblivious spectator must recall the fact that the grisly 
invader was not seen by any one either in the auditorium or 
on the stage. In this play, we have no true parallel to 
“Hamlet” with the part of Hamlet left out, because we have 
been made to feel that Death has actually passed before us 
even if our eyes have proved too feeble to perceive him. He 
is a thing unseen; yet the accumulated evidence is too con- 
vincing for us to dream of denying his actual presence. 
There is, however, another French play in which a character 
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actually alive, although far distant, is the motive force of the 
action of a play in which he has not appeared, and in which 
his name is only casually mentioned. 

This is the “Death of the Duke of Enghien” by Léon 
Hennique, a brief tragedy in three swift episodes. In the 
first, we are shown the headquarters of the French general 
in command at Strassburg; and to him an officer brings 
orders for a raid into neutral territory to capture the Duke. 
The obedient general does not discuss or dispute this com- 
mand; but the spectators feel that he does not approve it. 
In the second part, we see the Duke at Ettenheim, in the 
midst of his little court. While they are at table, the house 
is surrounded by the French cavalry. The general enters 
and arrests the Duke by the order of the French First Con- 
sul. In the third scene, we behold the sitting of the court- 
martial in a dilapidated room in the castle of Vincennes. 
There are no witnesses against the Duke, no incriminating 
papers, no counsel for the defense; yet these things are dis- 
regarded without comment. The Duke is summoned and 
interrogated with the utmost courtesy. He scorns to deny 
that he has fought against the Republic. Thereupon the 
members of the military tribunal withdraw to deliberate— 
but the spectators are never in doubt as to the fatal verdict. 
In time the Duke drops off to sleep, to be awakened by an 
officer who bids him summon his courage and follow. When 
he has gone, the audience overhears the sentence read to him 
as he stands in the moat below the open window. ‘Then 
comes the order to fire, and with the rattle of musketry the 
curtain slowly descends. 

Nothing can be barer than the dialogue of this drama; 1 
achieves the acme of directness; and in the trial scene almos 
every word is derived from the official report. The name 
of the First Consul is not brought in; and yet the author 
has made the spectators feel that it is the steel volition of 
Napoleon which commands every movement and which dic- 
tates every word. It is a duel to the death between the two, 
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the captive whom we behold and the implacable usurper who 
overrules justice to destroy a man he wishes out of the way. 
It is a duel of an unarmed man with an unseen opponent, 
for the final thrust of whose long rapier there is no possible 
parry. Napoleon pervades the whole play from the begin- 
ning to the end; he is the hero-villain; his iron will is the 
mainspring of the action; and we cannot fail to feel this 
although he never comes before us, and although no one 
dares to bring in his name. 

Surely here at last is a novelty in the drama; here is really 
an analogue to the performance of “Hamlet” with the part 
of Hamlet left out. Still the student of the stage will not 
readily admit that any novelty is possible at this late date in 
the long history of the theatre; and with no very great diffi- 
culty he can recall at least one drama in which there is a 
single combat between a character whom the spectators 
can see and sympathize with and an unseen personality 
of implacable determination. The “Death of the Duke of 
Enghien” is comparatively recent, since it was acted in 
Paris in the later years of the nineteenth century; and yet 
it was anticipated in Athens more than two thousand years 
ago by the earliest of the Greek dramatic poets. 

In the “Prometheus Bound” of A®schylus, the play 
begins with the riveting of Prometheus to the rock, in accord 
with the command of Zeus, because he will not tell what the 
god wants to know. Zeus is determined to force this secret 
from Prometheus; and Prometheus is equally firm in his 
resolution to keep it to himself, no matter how keen the tor- 
ture to which he may be condemned, or how prolonged the 
agony. ‘To Prometheus chained to the crags of the Cau- 
casus, other characters come, one after another, some to 
encourage him in resistance and some to urge him to yield 
since resistance is ultimately in vain. Although Zeus does 
not come, the spectators are well aware that it is his 
unbending volition which is responsible for the situation. 
Prometheus may vaunt himself to be the master of his fate 
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and captain of his soul; he may steel his will to withstand 
every outrage; but his invisible opponent has a long arm 
and a sharp sword in his hand. In the utilization of the 
device of the unseen due'list, the obvious difference between 
the “Death of the Duke of Enghien” and “Prometheus 
Bound” lies in the subtlety of the later dramatist whereby he 
gets his effect without even permitting any of the characters 
to allege the name of Napoleon, whereas A’schylus allows all 
his characters to discuss the deeds and the misdeeds of Zeus, 
and he permits Prometheus to exhale his griefs against the 
hostile god as often as occasion occurs. There is this further 
difference also that M. Hennique is a sophisticated Parisian 
who was deliberately achieving his effect by conscious art, 
whereas Auschylus was a reverent spirit not condescending 
to artistic subtleties of this sort, even if they had been possi- 
ble in the primitive conditions of the Attic theatre, when 
tragedies were presented before ten thousand spectators sit- 
ting or standing, tier on tier, on the curving hillside of the 
Acropolis. 





THREE FRIENDS 
By Epwarp Buss REED 


Fate and hard foes are prevailing é 

Friends leave thee stricken? The three, 
When was their strength ever failing, 

The cliff, and the wind, and the sea! 


Steep climbs the path—never shun it— 
Up where the hidden larks sing; 

There is rest on the cliff when you’ve won it, 
In the grass that is fragrant with ling. 


No ery from the gulls, dipping, calling; 
No voice from the boats far below: 

No sound from the waves, leaping, falling, 
To edge the sand crescent with snow. 


Here stilled is the scourging emotion, 
And hushed is the Memory’s sigh 

In the limitless peace of the ocean, 
In the moors rolling up to the sky. 


Comes the wind; with a shout he is chasing 
The crested waves—faster he flies. 

The fishing fleet homeward is racing, 
Cloud galleons speed down the skies. 


Sheer the cliff; but thy dauntless desiring 
Through the high gates of Heaven shall climb. 
Thy spirit, keen, quenchless, untiring, 
Shall pass the gray mere-stones of Time. 


Strong the wind; now the far sails are filling. 
Outstripping each bark shalt thou go 
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Through fathomless seas where the thrilling 
Swift winds of thy spirit shall blow. 


O baffled waves, ceaselessly ranging 
To find at the cliff your far goal; 
More resistless, onrushing, unchanging, 
Sweep the measureless tides of the soul. 


Man, are thy foes pressing near thee? 
Seek out thy friends—they are three. 

Are they not waiting to cheer thee, 
The cliff, and the wind, and the sea! 


AT THE PICTURE-SHOW 
By Karte Wiison BAKER 


She sits with eyes intent upon the screen, 

A quiet woman with work-hardened hands. 
Beside her squirms an eager, shock-head boy; 
Upon her lap a little rumpled girl 

With petalled cheek and bright, play-roughened hair; 
While, bulwark of the little family group, 
Her husband looms, with one unconscious arm 
Lying along her chair-back. So they come 
Often, and for a few cents, more or less, 

Slip through the wicket-gate of wonderment 
That bounds the beaten paths of everyday. 
The Indians and the horses thrill the boy 
With dreams of great adventure; the big man 
Likes the great bridges, and the curious lore 
Of alien folk in other lands; the child 

Laughs at the funny way the people die. 

And she? 
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The way the hero’s overcoat 
Sets to his shoulders; or a lock of hair 
Tossed back impatiently; or else a smile, 
A visible sigh, an eyebrow lifted, so,— 
They touch strange, buried, dispossessed old dreams. 
And while her hand plays with the baby’s curls 
Unthinking, once again she sees the face 
That swayed her youth as ocean tides are swayed 
Until she broke her heart to save her soul . 
And fled back to her native town . . . and left 
In the gray canyons of the city streets 
All the high hopes of youth. 


She has picked up 
Her life since then, and made a goodly thing 
Out of the fragments; that is written plain 
Upon the simple page for all to see. 
I fancy that she hardly thinks of him 
Through all her wholesome days; but when, at night. 
They go a-voyaging across the screen, 
And suddenly a street-lamp throws a gleam 
Onawet pavement . . . aman sits alone 
Onaparkbench . . . orelse goes swinging past 
With that expression to his overcoat. . . . 
She does not pick this player-man, or that, 
But all the heroes have some trick of his. 








AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE IN OLD FRENCH 
MEMOIRS 


By Cuar.es H. SHERRILL 


O understand the United States of to-day, a foreigner 

must study our cities, because they contain forty-seven 
per cent of our entire population. During revolutionary days 
they contained only ten per cent, according to Bonnet, Bris- 
sot, and Bayard, who at that time estimated the proportion 
of our country residents as high as nine-tenths of the whoie. 
It was but natural that this distribution of our population 
should result, as Bonnet noticed, in “this people having 
six landowners for every one lacking it, instead of being 
made up as is the French nation almost entirely of tenants.” 
Radical indeed is this change in our drift-tendencies of popu- 
lation effected by only a century and a quarter of national 
existence. 

From this it is obvious that to understand the Americans 
of those early days we must go out into the country and see 
how life there affected the customs of our forebears. First 
and foremost, if Rochambeau is to be believed, it made for 
patriotism more than did residence in crowded centres; for 
he was quick to notice that few country folk were Tories, 
while “one ought not to be surprised that merchants or other 
dwellers in the ports” showed less zeal for the Revolution 
than the farmers. It was, therefore, decidedly appropriate 
that George Washington, representing as he did not only 
that nine-tenths majority, but also its highest patriotism, 
should have been the first President of our republic. And 
where better than at the home of that distinguished gentle- 
man-farmer, his retreat from the responsibilities of states- 
manship, can we begin our investigation of the country life 
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of his time? Let us visit it with our friend Blanchard, com- 
missary in Rochambeau’s army on its march north after the 
glorious victory at Yorktown. Another of our party shall 
be Custine, an officer who had been appointed lieutenant at 
the tender age of nine, and whose brilliant career was soon 
to be ended by the guillotine (August 28, 1793) —an episode 
in an hysteria of “crimes committed in the name of liberty.” 
But let us turn to Blanchard’s narrative: 

“General Washington’s home and birthplace is situated 
between Colchester and Alexandria. Mrs. Washington had 
arrived there the evening before. She invited Monsieur 
de Custine, who commanded our division, to dine with her, 
and to bring with him several of his officers; he suggested 
my going; we arrived there ten strong. Mrs. Washington 
is about fifty years old, short and stout, and of comely 
appearance. She was simply dressed, and her manner is 
unaffected. She had with her three other ladies, relatives. 
As to her residence, it is the prettiest country house I have 
yet seen in America. It is symmetrically built, and has two 
stories, counting the garrets, where pleasant bedrooms are 
fitted up. Around about are a number of cabins for negroes, 
of whom the general owns many, for they are needed on his 
immense estates, estimated to contain ten thousand acres of 
land—parts of it excellent, as I noticed. A large portion 
consists of woodlands where Mr. Washington enjoyed shoot- 
ing before the war, which inclined him to the military life he 
has since led. In the neighborhood of the house the land is 
not fertile nor are the trees fine—even the garden is arid. 
What must have decided the general’s parents to choose this 
dwelling place is the view, which is extremely beautiful. The 
Potomac flows along the bottom of the garden, and the 
largest warships can anchor there. It divides into several 
branches, but just at this point is half a league wide. The 
entire outlook is most agreeable. The opposite bank ought 
to be more settled with houses and villages. In short, it is a 
handsome abode—befitting General Washington. We 
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quitted his worthy spouse that evening, after spending a 
very agreeable and truly interesting day.” 

Turning from one great American to another, from 
George Washington to Thomas Jefferson, we shall see that 
although the latter was visited at his country house by 
several French officers and travellers, he clearly found the 
Marquis de Chastellux the most congenial of them all. To 
that sympathetic annalist, therefore, we will turn for his 
impressions of the life led by that distinguished American 
in his country retreat. Under the guidance of a loquacious 
Irishman, Chastellux arrived at the foot of some hills from 
which point he “had no difficulty in recognizing on one of 
their summits Mr. Jefferson’s house, for ‘it shines alone in 
these retreats. He himself built it, and chose the site; 
nature owed it to such a sage and man of taste to offer him 
as his heritage the spot where he could best study and enjoy 
her. He calls his house Monticello (little mountain), a 
modest name, as it stands on a very high one,—but it shows 
the owner’s fondness for the language of Italy, and even 
more for the fine arts, of which that land was the cradle, and 
is still the refuge. 

“From this on I no longer needed a guide; I dismissed 
my Irishman, and after mounting for over half an hour by 
a fairly easy road, I arrived at Monticello. This residence, 
of which Mr. Jefferson was the architect (and at times the 
builder), is in the Italian style, quite elegant though not 
faultless nevertheless; it consists of a large square pavilion, 
entered from two porticos adorned with columns. The 
ground floor consists chiefly of a large drawing-room, very 
lofty, decorated entirely in antique style; above the drawing- 
room is a library of the same shape. Two small wings, of only 
a ground floor and attic, flank this pavilion and communicate 
with kitchens, pantries, etc., which on each side form a sort 
of basement, surmounted by a terrace. It is not alone to 
describe the house that I enter into these details, but because 
it in nowise resembles the others to be seen in this country; 
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in fact it may be said that Mr. Jefferson is the first American 
to consult the fine arts in regard to his dwelling place. But 
I ought to concern myself with him alone. I should portray 
a man not yet forty, with a tall figure and kind, agreeable 
face, but whose wit and information could sufficiently replace 
all external charms—an American, who though never yet out 
of his own country, is musician, draftsman, geometrician, 
astronomer, physicist, jurisconsult, statesman—an American 
senator who sat two years in the famous Congress, author of 
the Revolution (which is never mentioned without respect, 
unhappily mingled with too many regrets!)—a governor of 
Virginia, filling that trying post during the invasions of 
Arnold, of Philips, and of Cornwallis—lastly, a philosopher, 
withdrawn from the world and affairs, because he loves the 
world only so far as he believes that he can be useful to it, 
and because his fellow citizens are not yet in a state to bear 
the light or to suffer criticism. A gentle, amiable wife, 
pretty children he is bringing up carefully, a house to beau- 
tify, great possessions to improve, sciences and arts to culti- 
vate—all these are what remain to Mr. Jefferson, after hav- 
ing played a distinguished part on the stage of the New 
World, and what he prefers to the honorable appointment 
of minister plenipotentiary in Europe. 

“The visit I paid him was not unexpected; he had asked 
me some time ago to spend a few days in the bosom of his 
family, that is, in the heart of the mountains. Nevertheless 
I found his greeting grave and even cold; but after spending 
two hours with him, I felt I had known him all my life. 
Walks, the library, and above all, conversation—always varied, 
always interesting, always maintained by that sweet content 
two persons feel who, on exchanging sentiments and opin- 
ions, find themselves in constant accord, and understand one 
another’s half-expressed word—all these made four days pass 
for me like four minutes. This conformity was so perfect 
that not only were our tastes alike, but even our prefer- 
ences—those preferences which dry-as-dust and material 
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minds ridicule as enthusiasm, and which men of sensibility 
glorify under the same name. [I recall with pleasure that 
one evening as we were chatting over a bowl of punch after 
Mrs. Jefferson had withdrawn, we happened to speak of the 
poems of Ossian. It was as if an electric spark had flashed 
from one to the other!—each recalled to the other certain 
passages of those sublime poems which had struck him most, 
and we conversed upon them to my travelling companions, 
who happily knew English well and could appreciate them, 
but who had never read them. Soon it was decided that the 
book should have its place as a toast—it was fetched, placed 
beside the punch-bowl, and together they lasted us far into 
the night ere we realized it! At times physics, at others 
politics or art formed the subject of our conversations, for 
nothing has escaped Mr. Jefferson, and it seems as if from 
his youth up he had set his mind, like his house, on heights 
from which he could contemplate the entire universe.” 

A pleasant glimpse at the country house of another his- 
toric American family is given by the Marquise de la Tour 
du Pin: “The Van Buren farm house, an old Dutch man- 
sion, occupied a delightful site on the river bank. Though 
entirely isolated on the land side, it had easy communication 
with the other shore of the stream. Opposite, on the Canada 
road, rose a large tavern, where one could get all kinds of 
information, newspapers, and notices of sale. Two or three 
stage-coaches passed it every day. Van Buren owned two 
canoes, and the river was always so calm we could cross it 
at any time. No road traversed this estate, shut in at some 
hundreds of toises (toise = about two yards) by a mountain, 
covered with noble forests, and also belonging to Van Buren. 
We sometimes thought this farm would suit us, but it was 
held at a higher figure than we could give. That alone pre- 
vented us from acquiring it, for the general rule in America 
at that time was (and I think still is), no matter how much 
a man was attached to his house, his farm, his horse, or his 
negro—if you offered him a third more than the value, you 
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were sure, in a land where everything has its price, to become 
the owner!” 

One would naturally expect complimentary comments 
upon life in the country houses of great men such as those 
just described. But what of that enjoyed by the rank and 
file of our people—how did that strike the French? A soldier 
who spent only twenty-four days ashore in America, and 
who slept on the ground every night, never once during that 
entire period being able to change his clothes, could not be 
considered a severe critic if he said unpleasant things of 
American country life! And yet Comte de Revel, who had 
that very experience in the trenches before Yorktown, “saw 
some very fine houses which from their exteriors as well as 
their comfortable interiors seemed to belong to wealthy 
people.” Nor was this his only amiable remark concerning 
those he had crossed the sea to aid. But the reader will not 
be surprised to learn that Revel’s most enthusiastic com- 
ments are reserved for the first night back in his comfortable 
cabin aboard ship. His friendly impressions of what little 
American life he was able to see are rendered all the more 
valuable because they come from the only Frenchman so 
critical as to find fault with the discipline of French troops 
in service here; on that subject he is as severe as he was 
kindly to us. 

Turning from Revel and his brief stay to others who had 
ampler time to enter into the life away from cities as led by 
our ancestors, let us accompany some of his compatriots on 
a round of visits to certain country houses, beginning with 
that of General Nelson, where we shall see what took place 
when adverse weather conditions kept people indoors. The 
general himself chanced to be away; but Chastellux says 
that his mother and his wife “received me with all the inter- 
est, simplicity, and cordiality customary in that family; but 
since in America they never feel that women alone can do 
the honors of a house, five or six Nelsons were assembled to 
receive me, among others, Secretary Nelson, uncle of the 
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general, two of his brothers, and two sons of the secretary, 
All these young people were married, some had their wives 
and children with them—all named Nelson, but addressed by 
their baptismal names alone, so that during my two days in 
this truly patriarchal house it was impossible for me to learn 
who was who. When I say that I passed two days in this 
house it must be understood in the most literal sense, for the 
weather was so bad that we could not go out. As the accom- 
modations were neither commodious nor spacious, the parlor, 
or salon, was occupied by all the company, especially the 
men, from breakfast until bedtime, but the conversation was 
agreeable and well sustained. 

“Tf you wished diversion you found at your hand very good 
English and French books. An excellent breakfast at nine 
in the morning, a heavy dinner at two o’clock, tea and punch 
in the afternoon, and a light supper which looked very nice, 
made a pleasant division of the day for those whose stom- 
achs could stand it. It perhaps merits observation that on 
this occasion where fifteen or twenty people, of whom all 
were strangers to the family and the land, found themselves 
thrown together in the country and forced by bad weather 
to remain indoors, there was no question of playing cards. 
How many parties of tric-trac, of whisk [ sic], of lotto, would 
there have been among us as a necessary consequence of an 
obstinate rain! Perhaps there would also have been more 
agreeable amusements to vary the scene—music, drawing, 
reading aloud, and woman’s fancy-work are resources 
unknown in America, but it must be hoped that they will 
not delay in acquiring them; certainly training was all that 
a Miss Tolliver needed, for she sang several songs with 
English words but Italian music.” 

Brissot shall tell us of a visit he made upon Senator Dalton 
while on his travels in the northeastern part of the country: 
“We left on Sunday and went to dine at Colonel Dalton’s 
house, which is three miles from New-Berry on the Merrimac. 
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His farm is well stocked; I saw thirty cows there, a large 
number of fat pigs, sheep, provisions in abundance, and a 
well-planted garden. Artichokes grow very well, but they 
only cultivate them out of curiosity, for they are not eaten. 
He takes great pains with his gardens, which are rather 
neglected in America. Mr. Dalton received me with that 
frankness which becomes a man in easy circumstances, and 
a man of talent—with that hospitality peculiar to the inhabit- 
ants of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, which is cer- 
tainly much greater there than in any of the Eastern or Mid- 
dle States. The Americans do not know what we call large 
banquets and fétes. They treat strangers as they treat them- 
selves every day, and they live well. They said to me that 
they could not understand starving all the week in order to 
feast on Sunday! This fact reveals a well-to-do people which 
does not concern itself overmuch with fasting. Mr. Dalton’s 
family was a picture of patriarchal life, and of true domestic 
happiness. It was composed of four or five pretty, modest 
young persons dressed in simple silk gowns, for it was Sun- 
day, and they had just come from meeting or church. Mr. 
Dalton had been speaker, or president of the legislative body 
of New Hampshire. He had the reputation of speaking 
well, and of conducting proceedings with dignity. He is 
now one of the Senators in the national Congress.” 

As a change from the sedateness of the entertainment 
afforded by this serious household, and to get as many points 
of view as possible, let us turn to what Chastellux found near 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire: “Mr. Tracey returned with 
two well-appointed carriages and took me, as well as my 
staff-officers, to his country house. This house is situated one 
mile from the town on a very pretty site, but I could not 
judge of it because it was already night. Nevertheless, I 
went out to see the garden by moonlight; it is large and 
composed of different terraces. The house is very pretty and 
perfectly furnished. Everything displays that magnificence 
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combined with simplicity which one finds only in merchants’ 
houses. The evening passed rapidly with the assistance 
of several glasses of punch and agreeable conversation. The 
ladies whom I found already assembled, were Mrs. Tracey, 
her two sisters, and Miss Lee, their cousin. Mrs. Tracey 
has a pleasant and animated face, and her manners corre- 
spond. At ten o’clock, they served an excellent supper with 
very good wine. Miss Lee sang, and persuaded Monsieur 
de Vaudreuil and Monsieur de Talleyrand to sing also. 
About midnight the ladies withdrew, but we continued to 
drink Madeira and sherry. Mr. Tracey, following the cus- 
tom of the country, offered us pipes, a proposition which was 
accepted by Monsieur de Talleyrand and Monsieur Mon- 
tesquieu, with the result that they succeeded in getting them- 
selves drunk and carried home, where they were very glad 
to find themselves in bed. As for me, I remained perfectly 
calm and continued to discuss commerce and politics with 
Mr. Tracey.” 

Few of the Frenchmen travelled so widely in our country 
as Chastellux, which gave him peculiar advantages in know- 
ing people of all sections, and the life they led in their homes. 
Let us stray with him as far as the Byrd estate on the James 
River in Virginia, a property that is still in the possession 
of that family: “I went on twenty-six miles in very hot 
weather and by a most agreeable road, every moment coming 
upon fine residences, for the banks of the River James are 
the garden spot of Virginia. That of Mrs. Byrd (West- 
over), to which I was going, surpasses them all for magnifi- 
cence of buildings, beauty of situation, and the charm of 
ihe society which one finds there. Mrs. Byrd is the widow 
of a colonel who served in the last war, and who was later a 
member of the Royal Council. She has taken charge of this 
fine house on the banks of the James, a valuable property, a 
considerable number of slaves, and some farms which she has 
improved. She is forty-two, of a pleasing figure, and very 
spirited. By diligent effort and activity she has to some 
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extent repaired the effects of the dissipation of her husband, 
and her house is the most famous and agreeable of the 
neighborhood.” 

Even more intimate than all these accounts is one which 
the Duc de Rochefoucauld gives of his stay at General 
Knox’s country place. In it he voices the instinctive feeling 
of all the French writers on America that it was amid the 
leisure and seclusion of the country, rather than in the bustle 
of the city that a clear insight was to be had into the real 
character of the American and his home. Says he: ‘Mrs. 
Knox gains greatly on acquaintance. If you have seen her 
only in Philadelphia you would think her never happy except 
at a table of commerce or of whisk [sic], but in her own 
country house she proves bright, well educated, admirable in 
every respect, and full of merit. One recognizes a truly 
master mind. In the country Mrs. Knox loses her excessive 
timidity. She lets one see that she is sprightly, clever, and 
gay.” 

That the custom of “stirrup-cup” was preserved among 
us appears from Chastellux’s experience: “At Mrs. 
Erskine’s at Ringwood, New Jersey, they gave me all the 
information I needed, and after having drunk a glass of 
Madeira, according to the custom of the country which does 
not permit one to leave a house without having a drink, I 
remounted my horse.” The writer can testify that the 
ancient hospitality of Ringwood has been worthily main- 
tained. The Marquise de la Tour du Pin found when leaving 
the Lansing home, near Albany, that, “Madame Lansing 
having prepared for us a glass of Madeira and a biscuit, 
it was absolutely necessary to partake, at the risk of being 
considered bad neighbors.” Mr. Lansing was of Dutch 
parentage, and was greatly surprised to learn that this same 
French neighbor, tilling a modest farm near by, had once 
been the diplomatic representative of the French king in 
Holland. General Schuyler and “Mr. Renslaer” of Albany 
had advised those distinguished settlers that it was best “to 
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divide our funds into three equal parts, one devoted to pur- 
chasing land, another to equipment, including slaves, horses, 
cows, agricultural implements, and furniture, and the third 
to provide against the unexpected (such as loss of slaves or 
cattle) and for living expenses.” 

That pleasant word “picnic,” so popular at all times in 
our country, played havoc with the spelling powers of the 
French. Their ways of rendering it were various, of which 
let “pique-nique” be a sample. Their appreciation, how- 
ever, of that rustic entertainment was as enthusiastic as their 
spelling of it was uncertain. Nor was this the only word to 
be mangled, for Baron Closen writes “Janckey Dudle” as 
the nickname given us by the English, and Volney delights 
to tell of “Kentokey.” Bayard shall give us an account of 
one picnic which he attended: “Laborers are sent the day 
before to cut down branches and make a small enclosure near 
a private house whose kitchen is lent for such cooking as is 
necessary, but always it must be near a river. The host 
brings cold meats, pastries, etc., and the china and silver are 
set out on tables covered with fine linen. As soon as a guest 
arrives, he is given cold punch in a large china loving-cup, 
often containing three or four bowlsful, which passes round 
the circle, and is carried to everyone’s lips. Few French 
become accustomed to this ancient way of drinking, and in 
America where almost all the men chew tobacco, it is exces- 
sively untidy. In the cities everybody has his own glass for 
beer or wine, but toddy and punch are drunk from a loving- 
cup. Toddy is a drink made of brandy, sugar, and tepid 
water, in which are placed one or two roasted crab-apples 
and a little muscat. When the whole company is assembled, 
the servants put off in the boats, and nets are thrown into 
the water; the banks of the river resound with applause 
if the fishermen make a good catch. The fish are shown to 
the spectators who order them either to be cooked or thrown 
back into the water. The ladies intercede for the pretty ones, 
but the gourmands of America, much less gallant than those 
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of Europe, won’t let a pleasing morsel escape for all the 
beautiful eyes in the world.” 

Another form of rustic gaiety, but this of a much more 
practical sort, was the gathering of neighbors, known as a 
“corn husking.” “This,” says the Marquise de la Tour du 
Pin, “is called a frolick.” How appropriate was the name 
shall appear from the kind of refreshment offered those 
undertaking this neighborly task of rapidly performing for 
each farmer something which unaided he could not do in the 
two days which, the authoress says, “is as long as the corn 
could safely lie unhusked. First they sweep the barn floor as 
carefully as if they were going to give a ball. When night 
comes on they light the candles, and all the assembled guests 
set to work. ‘There is always one of them singing a song 
or telling a story. About midnight there is served boiling 
milk with cider in it. To this is added five or six pounds of 
sugar if one feels inclined to do the magnificent, or if not, 
the same quantity of molasses, then some spice, cloves, cin- 
namon, or nutmeg, etc. Our industrious guests consumed, 
to our great delight, an immense caldron of this mixture, 
along with much toasted bread, and left us at five o’clock of 
a frosty morning, saying (this in English) ‘famous good 
people, those from the old country! ae 

Only one disagreeable note is struck in the many pleasing 
accounts of our country life, and that is caused by the nearer 
view of slavery which it afforded, an institution to which the 
French, one and all, objected heartily. Many were the 
methods they suggested for removing that stain from our 
escutcheon, the most novel and diverting being that of 
Bonnet. He urged that the making of maple-sugar would, 
if properly pushed, abolish slavery, because it would so 
reduce the price of sugar as to ruin the West Indian cane 
planters, whom he chiefly blames for the importation of 
slaves. If they could no longer profitably make cane sugar, 
the reason for the slave-trade would cease. Fortunately, that 
stain is no longer on our nation, and we may pass over the 
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many allusions to it in the French memoirs. Its effect on 
the habits and manners of the slave owners was so often 
commented upon that perhaps, to complete our picture of 
country life at that time, we should include one which Mazzei 
quotes approvingly from Abbé Raynal, although believing 
as we do that the abolition of slavery has remedied the results 
attributed to it: “Men who prefer the tranquillity of 
country life to a tumultuous sojourn in cities, should be 
naturally economical and laborious, but they never were 
that in Virginia. The people there always took great pains 
in furnishing their houses. They liked frequently to enter- 
tain their neighbors, and that too with much display. They 
were always glad to flaunt the greatest possible luxury 
before the eyes of English travellers whom business brought 
to their plantations, but always they slipped back into that 
laziness and carelessness which is customary in regions where 
slavery is established.” 

To slavery, however, we are indebted for one of the most 
touching episodes in all these French memoirs—one from 
the pen of the Marquise de la Tour du Pin, describing the 
purchase by the marquis of a negro woman, long separated 
from her husband by the cruel laws of slavery, and her 
delight at finding that he also owned her husband, so that 
they could once more be united. Nor did our delightful 
French pair content themselves with this, but when they left 
for France the next year they freed these two negroes as 
well as two others they had bought. So charming is the 
scene where the four slaves, hardly able to believe that they 
were being given their freedom, cast themselves at the feet 
of their benefactress, that we can well believe her words: 
“Who can describe the deep emotions of such a moment. 
Never in my life have I experienced anything so sweet!” 
Nor did it prove easy to carry this act into effect, at least in 
the case of one of them, for the magistrate before whom the 
act of manumission took place objected that, being over 
fifty, the slave could not be freed. Fortunately, the negro 
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could display his birth certificate, proving that he was only 
forty-nine. 

Two customary features of our rural landscape seemed 
particularly to strike the French, one, the use of wooden 
fences instead of the green hedges so universal in Europe, 
and the other, the open and agreeable disposal of the houses 
in our villages, in contrast to the huddling together of hovels 
to which their eyes were accustomed at home. They freely 
expressed their opinion that we would soon take to hedges 
and give up the less picturesque fences. As one of the 
reasons therefor Brissot alleges that “it is impossible that 
these fences should be cheaper when away from cities and 
more in the woods. It is calculated that a negro can hew 
one hundred and thirty to one hundred and fifty rails of 
wood in a day.” Bonnet thought it just as well that we 
continue for a while to use open rail fences instead of hedges, 
because the latter in a recently cleared country would 
necessarily harbor snakes. As to the arrangement of our 
country towns, Beaujour says: ‘The towns and villages are 
built as in England along a single street, with but two rows 
of houses. These houses generally stand apart, so that an 
accidental fire cannot be communicated from one to the other. 
They ordinarily form one long street, backed on both sides 
with gardens and fields. This manner of building villages is 
preferable to that commonly employed in Europe, where 
the houses, huddled together, provide all the inconveniences 
of cities without any of the agreeable features of country 
life. Even those who dwelt in the cities, says Beaujour, 
wished them to resemble what was to be enjoyed outside: 
“American cities are not beautiful and sumptuous like those 
of Europe, but they have more space, and almost all have 
trees and gardens throughout, which lends them the appear- 
ance and the pleasures of the country. Sometimes the houses 
do not adjoin, but form groups as in some of our hamlets.” 

When Lafayette marched his command of two thousand 
Continental troops along the shores of Long Island Sound, 
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they passed “through a smiling country covered with vyil- 
lages, where the equality of the people indicated a perfect 
democracy.” ‘The French seemed impressed with the fact 
that country life had quite a different effect in America 
from that in Europe. The isolation of the farms and country 
places appeared, in this new land, rather to have benefited 
the manners and morals than to have had the opposite effect, 
so usual in the Old World. Robin says: “These farmers, 
simpler than our peasants, have neither the rusticity nor the 
boorishness of the latter; better educated, they have neither 
their wiliness nor their dissimulation. Further removed 
from the arts and less industrious, they are less hampered 
by ancient custom, and more ingenious in perfecting and 
inventing that which increases their comfort.” Brissot goes 
so far as to say: “The Americans have pure customs 
because nine-tenths of them live some distance apart in the 
country.” Bonnet decided that American farmers were rich 
in proportion to the number of children they had—the more 
children a farmer had, the more he could support. 

It was in order to study our people thoroughly that Bayard 
made his journey of one hundred and twenty miles on horse- 
back from Baltimore to Bath, Virginia, a summer resort 
now well known as the Warm Springs: “As I wished really 
to know the American people before going back to my 
country, I concluded (because they were so scattered) that 
beneath rustic roofs, in the isolation of forests, on mountain 
heights, I could best lay hold of their characteristic traits, 
and not in cities where all is imitation, where the inhabitants 
in constant communication with Europe are continually 
imbued with English nrejudices and reveal in their hab*ts 
as in their opinions the marks of chains they had the courage 
to break.” His is one of the few pictures now accessible of 
fashion amusing itself away from home during the hot 
weather, when life in town was to be avoided by those who 
could afford a change of air. The custom of frequenting 
such resorts was then a new one, and life and amusements 
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there were most primitive; it is true they had a theatre, but 
it was built of logs. That the primitive surroundings in no 
way abated the fixed habits of polite society appears from 
Bayard’s account of the due observance there of all the elab- 
orate etiquette at that time surrounding tea-drinking. 

Another custom, likewise then in its infancy, and also 
exemplifying the desire of city people for a temporary 
escape from the restraints of urban life, was that of having 
out-of-town villas within easy access of their city residences. 
“Most New Yorkers,” says Bourgeois, “have very pretty 
houses in the country, some of them as far off as thirty miles. 
They drive out to them in smart, lightly built chaises, drawn 
by a single horse, and one can enjoy the pleasure of shooting 
from them without alighting, for the land is not hilly.” 

Nearly seventy Frenchmen wrote memoirs describing 
their visits to our country during the quarter century that 
elapsed between the battle of Lexington and the transfer 
of the Federal seat of government to the new city of Wash- 
ington in 1800, and it is from these memoirs that there have 
been drawn the foregoing comments upon the country life 
of our ancestors. Perhaps no period of any nation’s history 
has been so completely described by the people of a foreign 
land. Certainly no such narrative has ever been penned in 
so friendly a spirit, and it is significant that this should have 
been so. In these modern days, when we have become a 
great nation, it is well to remember the friendly spirit that 
animated the France that so gloriously aided Washington 
and his men to gain our independence. 


10 











FACES IN THE ROMAN CROWD 


By ANNE C. E. ALLINSON 


UR involuntary impression of Roman history might 
be summed up in the stage directions which open 
“Julius Caesar”: 

“Scene i. Rome. A street. Enter Flavius, Marullus 
[ Tribunes], and a rabble of citizens.” 

“Scene ii. Rome. A Public Place. Enter in procession, 

with music, Caesar, Antony, Calpurnia, Portia, Decius, 
Cicero, Brutus, Cassius, and Casca; a great crowd 
following.” 
This impression is, of course, due to the makers of literature. 
At their behest Rome’s patricians, senators, and orators, 
panoplied in fame, march through our memories to the 
fanfare of trumpets. Tribunes of the people take on brief 
individuality. And always in forum and street, inarticulate 
save in mob cheers and curses, used only to furnish an 
orator with his audience or a general with his legions, follows 
the rabble, the plebs, the populus. 

If before the republic had fallen the common people 
appeared at the heels of an Antony or a Brutus, it is easy 
to imagine their fate as the empire waxed powerful and sena- 
tors themselves became servants of a Nero or a Domitian. 
In all nations and all periods, the aristocrat differentiates 
individuals among the lower orders—among the canaille, the 
Kanonenfutter, the vulgar herd—as little as among driven 
cattle. But the literary expression of this contempt was, 
perhaps, never more brutal than in Roman writers who 
spanned the close of the first and the beginning of the 
second “Christian” century. How blind they were to the 
faces in the crowd—how often, in consequence, they have 
blurred our own vision—it behooves us to realize. 
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Even Pliny, whose kindness to his servants and tenants 
and poorer fellow-townsmen was conspicuous enough to add 
lustre to the whole epoch, did not discover in the vulgus 
human beings as individualized as himself and his senatorial 
friends: when the common people were not objects of his 
charity he dismissed them as more despicable than their 
despicable amusements. But it was from the genius of 
Tacitus that the proletariat suffered most. With all his 
savage scorn of evil in emperor and patricians, he had the 
aristocrat’s belief that pedigree constitutes at least one virtue 
and that the vulgarity of the lower orders is a corroding 
moral offense. “The Aemilian house,” he remarks, “has 
been prolific of good citizens. Even those of evil character 
have led distinguished lives.” 

To the populace, on the other hand, he very rarely 
attributes a redeeming moral quality—never, in fact, except 
in the case of slaves and underlings proving faithful on the 
rack to their masters. Tacitus’s history of the early empire 
is a drama, born of “the madness of men and the anger of 
gods.” In the unfolding scenes he uses the populus very 
much as Shakespeare uses his “rabble.” In this scene, with 
discordant shouts they crowd the Palatine and demand the 
death of Otho. In that, enraged against Tigellinus, Neéro’s 
detestable favorite, they collect in the public squares and 
theatres and break into rebellious clamor. And again, when 
Vitellius is overthrown and Rome is sacked, they come 
and watch the fighting—spectator populus—cheering and 
applauding now one side and now the other, like spectators 
at a gladiatorial contest. In his description of this sack of 
the imperial city, Tacitus gives rein to his contempt for the 
degradation of the people, without explaining that it was 
due to political irresponsibility: “Up and down the whole 
city the sight was grim and forbidding. . . . There 
were all the unbridled passions of luxurious peace, all the 
crimes known in times of bitter captivity, so that you 
would think that the city was maddened at once with fury 
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and with wantonness. Armed soldiery had fought in Rome 
before, . . . and with no less savagery. Inhuman now 
was the people’s unconcern. Not for a moment did they 
intermit their pleasures. The fighting came like one more 
delight on a holiday. They enjoyed, they revelled with 
exultation in the commonwealth’s disasters.” 

The same kind of “unconcern” was shown by the 
Roman people when Nero appeared on the stage of the 
theatre. “You would have thought,” Tacitus says, “that 
they enjoyed it. And perhaps they did since they cared 
nothing for the public disgrace.” If they ever expressed 
moral indignation, as, for example, when Nero divorced 
Octavia, it was due only to the mean courage of a mob which 
finds safety in political insignificance. The inability of the 
populus to care for anything beyond their daily food and 
the games and chariot races—panem et circenses—has been 
etched deep into our memories by Juvenal’s pointed phrase. 
Monstrous results of such low desires Tacitus seems to find 
in the popular welcome to Nero as a charioteer and the 
popular fear when he decided to leave Rome, “that the corn, 
the chief subject of anxiety, might run short, if the emperor 
were away.” 

Only once does Tacitus admit that the affection of the 
common people might go out towards nobler things and 
men. In the crowds assembled on May 26, in the year 
17 A. D., to see their idol, Germanicus, a man of honor and 
courage and charm, lead his triumphal procession in a car 
laden with five of his children, the historian must acknowl- 
edge a worthy emotion and a pathetic fear. They strain 
their eyes towards the splendid figure with sudden misgiv- 
ings, remembering that “short-lived and ill-starred are the 
beloved of the Roman people”—breves et infaustos populi 
Romani amores. But in general, Tacitus was convinced, the 
judgments of the populace were as volatile and foolish as 
their taste was execrable. An emperor’s looks were more 
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important to them than his policies, and there was neither 
sense nor sincerity in their haphazard loyalties. 

This impression of a vulgar herd is not lessened when we 
pass from the drama of Tacitus to the satire of Juvenal. 
Here the rabble is no longer attendant on warring pro- 
tagonists; but scarcely more individualized are the beggars 
on the bridges over the Tiber and in the city streets, the 
artisans in torn and dirty clothes with shoes gaping open 
or so clumsily mended that the coarse thread shows, and the 
heterogeneous mass of foreigners—Egyptians, Arabians, 
and Thracians, Jews, Syrians, and Greeks—who flocked to 
and defiled Rome. The satirist, in whom “a great and silent 
sunken class finds at once a powerful voice and a terrible 
avenger,’ and who rages in the grand manner against 
society because poverty makes the poor ridiculous, has inci- 
dentally succeeded in holding up to perpetual ridicule the 
poor of his own day. A sorry sight they certainly are, 
living in dark holes, because rents are high, drinking cheap 
wine from cheap pots, eating hard, musty bread, drenching 
their cabbage with lamp oil, and buying eels or fish which 
have fed on the refuse from the sewers that open into the 
Tiber. In the streets they act like fools, by day dodging 
the litters of the well-to-do and the huge freight wagons, 
and on moonless nights slinking along by the light of candle- 
ends to avoid the dirty water and broken pitchers thrown 
from upstairs windows, and the brawlers who know better 
than to attack the rich and their attendants in the blaze of 
their bronze lamps. 

Some Roman literature deals with the populace in a jovial 
spirit of amusement rather than with contempt or satiric 
sympathy. The Graeco-Roman comedy of the early repub- 
lic is alive with slaves and parasites. The far more original 
novel of Petronius, in the time of Nero, pictures the unsavory 
but sanely human adventures of a Greek freedman, often in 
the taverns and dives of seaport towns. And Martial’s epi- 
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grams, contemporary with Juvenal’s satire, are a storehouse 
of facts about ordinary people observed by a clever, con- 
scienceless rhymster who had no axe to grind for either 
philosophy or morality. Writers, whether they belonged, 
like Tacitus, to the aristocratic order, or, like Terence, to the 
manumitted slaves, or, like Juvenal and Martial, to the 
“lower middle class,” all stood at a certain vantage point 
from which intellectual Romans (including Horace, whose 
loyalty to a freedman father is famous) detested and kept 
at arm’s length the profanum vulgus. None of them feel 
in the modern way the actual importance of the common 
people, the reality and interest of their joys and sorrows. 
The elegant worldling, Petronius, for all his brilliant genre 
pictures of low life, had no concern for the inner life of the 
man who sold him his parchment and stilus. Martial was 
only amused when he watched a man in the poor quarters 
beyond the Tiber—a viator Transtiberinus—striking a hard 
bargain of sulphur matches for broken glass. 

Even Virgil, in whom the pagan world reached its highest 
level of humane feeling, does not anticipate that flaming 
enthusiasm for the individual man, woman, and child of “the 
people” which is a commonplace of modern literature. He 
believed in the wholesomeness of a farmer’s life and in his 
earlier years endeavored to recall his readers to a healing 
contact with the soil. But as his own peasant youth slipped 
behind him and he came to see Rome’s needs more objec- 
tively, he spent his passion in recalling her to those great 
national traditions, illustrated in the legends of her founda- 
tion, upon which she must build her future greatness. Swift 
as he was to perceive the pathos of all human life, he could 
not have lost a prophet’s vision or a poet’s fancy in the 
humanitarian impulse which sometimes ends the dreams of 
modern poets of democracy. 

In contrast to the Roman literary disregard of the life 
of the people, modern classical scholars, impelled by the 
democratic temper, have scrupulously investigated the 
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condition of the working class of Rome. By such an 
exhaustive work, for example, as Professor Waltzing’s 
“Etude Historique sur les Corporations Professionnelles 
chez les Romains” we are brought into comforting acquaint- 
anceship with the workmen’s guilds, based on common 
occupations, which gave to the life of the populace sig- 
nificance and warmth and charm. From the inscriptional 
records, undraped by literary prejudices, we derive not only 
facts about the civic and economic role of organized labor 
in Rome, but also the assurance that homme privé was 
the gainer by such cooperation. Excluded from power in 
all forms of public life, the Roman workman materially 
increased his happiness by joining an organization within 
the limits of which he could become influential. Even in 
our democracy, various popular organizations are cherished 
not only for the sake of a system of mutual support in sick- 
ness and trouble, but also because of the opportunity they 
offer to obscure men to appear important. Anyone who has 
seen the transformation of village tradesmen into Knights 
Templars will perceive in a flash the significance of the 
Roman guilds or collegia. In a country town, where busi- 
ness is moribund, certain men plod patiently back and forth 
between their houses and their little shops, by unremitting 
thrift piecing out a seemingly bloodless existence. But what 
a change is there if we see them in their great moments! 
In a brightly lighted and decorated hall, before an admiring 
audience, files in a procession of men brilliant in gold braid 
and epaulets, with white plumes sweeping from cocked hats. 
Words of sonorous sound and solemn import are read, high 
vows are taken in the reverent silence. These men square 
their shoulders as defenders of faith and honor. Later there 
is a supper and an evening warm with friendliness and 
hilarity. The white plumes pervade the room, nodding from 
proud, uplifted heads. It is incredible that a few hours 
earlier these shining eyes were peering into your watch and 
these white-gloved hands mending your water pipes. 
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If a Masonic evening means pride and happiness to 
American citizens who among their neighbors rank as 
“merchants,” and whose votes are important to their fellow- 
townsman, the senator, it is easy to understand what an 
evening in the schola—the meeting place of the guild— 
meant to working men in Rome who came out of uncom- 
fortable homes to warm lamplight and friendly intercourse 
and were set free from aristocratic scorn and _ political 
insignificance by a practical, if transitory, importance. 

But even this knowledge of the Roman populace, with its 
suggestion of a personal life, lived in hours when men and 
women were not a rabble at the heels of great characters on 
the historic stage, is not intimate enough to satisfy one who 
wishes to distinguish faces in the crowd. The village trades- 
man’s bright uniform might be a disguise as well as a revela- 
tion. To know him as he is we must talk with him over his 
counter and see his wife and children at home. The increas- 
ing number of books on the working classes of Rome does 
not individualize the workman and his family. As the 
Roman aristocrat scorned the populace en masse, so the 
modern historian, political economist, or even social reformer, 
expresses a scientific sympathy with the same populace en 
masse. 

Those who have an appetite for ancient life want to go 
further. If for no other reason, a variety in one’s Roman 
acquaintance is desirable. Sated with the grandiose scene 
of senate chamber and Caesar’s dead body, we become 
curious about the man who made Brutus’s dagger. Appalled 
by Agrippina on the Palatine, we wonder what sort of home 
sent out the freedwoman who gathered into her arms the 
slain and forsaken Nero. Horace’s friends would like to see 
the man who bottled his Falernian. Virgil’s lovers wish they 
might have known his mother in her kitchen at the Mantuan 
farm. Deafened by the noise of processions, wearied by the 
voices of orators, we long to hear a child laugh in the Roman 
Forum. 
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And yet curiosity about the unknown is not all. Rome’s 
peculiar gift to the man or woman who is endeavoring to live 
spaciously within a restricted experience is the proof she 
gives of life’s Dauer im Wechsel. No other city or nation 
conveys that sense of the permanence of humanity which is 
conveyed by her history as it sweeps from legendary king 
to consul, from consul to emperor, from emperor to pope, 
from pope to people’s king. The contribution of Athens 
is a certain incomparable quality of life, developed under 
specific conditions and existing for a brief space of time. 
Whatever preceded the fifth and fourth centuries B. C. of 
Athenian history appears in the guise of a preparation. 
Whatever followed, so far as its unique significance to us 
is concerned, seems like a decline. Rome’s contribution is 
not one of quality but of vitality. One epoch of her history 
may be finer than another, but we scarcely pause to notice 
it as we are swept along her river of time. Change, degrada- 
tion, ruin, death, have no effect upon her. Her brick and 
mortar, her ideas, her civilization crumble again and again. 
But a new civilization built up on her soil rules in her name. 
Signor Ferrero, without reference to later epochs, attributes 
to the history of ancient Rome a power greater than any 
other’s to arouse in “the chosen few that govern” the 
“philosophical consciousness of universal life.” 

But we are concerned here with the poetic consciousness, 
possible to every imaginative man, of a universal life within 
which his own has its being. Anyone who wishes to be his 
own poet in the perception of life piled on life, experience 
piled on experience, will do well to watch the Roman gen- 
erations. This perception excludes no kind of life. It 
refuses to select Caesar and forget the great crowd follow- 
ing. It recognizes that the most ordinary ingredients of 
human life—love, marriage, the birth of children, death, 
sorrow, temptation, virtue, happiness—are shared by 
emperor and clown. Rome’s message, therefore, of abundant 
and persistent life, a message which creates new faith as 
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often as we are made doubtful by public or private disaster, 
will be incomplete until we see in her streets and public 
places, not a rabble which has no existence except when it 
cheers or curses in unison, but men and women who have 
eome from and who must go back to their own very human 
experiences in workshop or home. 

Means to this end, as is well known, lie at hand in the 
Latin inscriptions. Gathered from every quarter of the 
empire, covering many centuries, and concerned with many 
classes of society, these inscriptions constitute an enormous 
treasury of information about state and municipal affairs, 
trade guilds, politics, Roman religion and skepticism, and 
early Christianity. But many of them, also, taken simply, 
are epitaphs commemorating husbands and wives, fathers 
and mothers, young sons and daughters cut off in their 
bloom, and little children. A few lines give a brief record 
of a simple life. Agricola, general and statesman, lives in 
a great biography by his son-in-law Tacitus. Calpurnia, 
grande dame, is forever lovely through the love letters of 
her husband Pliny. The man who sold goat-skins or the 
tradesman’s wife we shall never know with the same 
completeness. Horace’s father is the only low-born Roman 
of our acquaintance immortalized by a famous son. Tacitus 
ended the biography of his father-in-law with the well-known 
and characteristic words: ““Whatsoever we have loved, what- 
soever we have wondered at in Agricola remains and will 
remain in men’s minds, his story heralded through unending 
time. Many of the ancients, as though inglorious and lowly, 
oblivion has overwhelmed; Agricola, transmitted to pos- 
terity by history, shall still live on.” Tacitus considered 
it one of the privileges of fame that men who had won it 
should in the record of their end receive and retain special 
memorials instead of being confounded in a common burial. 
In the inscriptional epitaphs the inglorious and lowly attain 
to the dignity of special memorials. However simply or 
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crudely the obscure living speak of the obscure dead, their 
remembrance singles out and reveals to us the individual. 

It is true that the brief lines, as we turn the pages of the 
vast collections, are as tantalizing as faces caught and then 
lost in a great crowd. But such faces often stay in our 
memories for years and shape our opinions of the multitude 
from which they flashed out. This experience is common 
in a foreign country, where the face of some man or woman, 
passed in the street and never seen again, brings an under- 
standing across the barriers of alien speech and customs. 
Back of our fleeting impression there lie open to our reaping 
wide fields of common experience. 

Only brief hints can be given in this article for the dis- 
covery of some of the forgotten men, women, and children 
of Rome. They are taken from the collection of metrical 
epitaphs sorted out from the inscriptions. We are often 
ignorant of the century when a particular epitaph was 
written and of the exact position in society of the subject 
of the memorial verses. The place where he lived may often 
be assumed from the actual spot in which the stone was 
discovered. In order to preserve some limitations in space 
and time, we may pick out a few people who lived in or 
near Rome—rather than in Gaul or Spain or Bithynia or 
Egypt—and who, so far as we may judge, were either 
contemporaries of Tacitus and Pliny or at least not far 
removed from the point of view of plebeians in their day. 
From epoch to epoch the uneducated vary less than the 
educated in ideas and conduct. In a country lacking demo- 
cratic education, a workman of the republic probably thought 
and acted very much like a workman in Trajan’s period, 
while Cato transferred to an imperial court might have been 
a different man. Furthermore, in our choice of inscriptions 
we shall not knowingly go outside the third estate, which 
included doctors and teachers and artists as well as work- 
men. In this estate there were degrees of poverty and 
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intelligence, but most of our chosen acquaintances could at 
least have united in saying: 


Roma mihi patria est, media de plebe parentes. 


A few names indicate Greek blood in freedmen connected 
with Roman families. Rome, if not their mother-country, 
was the matrix of their daily lives. 

If in the following portraits we seem to find chiefly quiet 
and decent people, showing as little of the lusty hilarity of 
Petronius’s characters as of the degraded vulgarity of 
Tacitus’s rabble, let us remember that we are seeing a few 
human beings as those saw them who loved them best and 
lived with them. Even if we allow for the exaggeration 
of affection in the hour of death and for the use of high- 
sounding words, we may still suppose that the kindly judg- 
ment expressed in the simpler and more naive epitaphs was 
often a just one. In Trajan’s time it was in the soil of 
popular character that a new and idealistic religion, over- 
looked by the aristocrats, was taking root. We are selecting 
only pagans, but many of them, nurtured in good old Roman 
traditions of industry, honesty, and courage, must have 
lived lives of good repute and made an honorable end. If 
we constantly correct Tacitus’s and Juvenal’s portraits of 
aristocratic vice by Pliny’s happier sketches of his admir- 
able friends and relatives, we must also remember that an 
historian or a satirist did not know certain things about the 
plebs which plebeian friends knew about each other. The 
praise of virtues is often quaintly put into the mouths of 
the dead themselves as if they were speaking from the tomb 
in pleasant and self-satisfied retrospect. But it springs, 
nevertheless, from the grateful remembrance of those who 
understood and profited by their lives. 

Pliny praised in a friend his “business prudence and quite 
extraordinary trustworthiness,” but just as important in 
another circle was the solvency and trustworthiness (fides is 
the word used of both men) of a certain Mithres who sold 
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goat-skins. He lived at Fori Novi in the Sabine Hills and 
took his produce into Rome. His honesty was praised by 
all who had dealings with him. Buyers could be sure that 
his wares were serviceable. He prospered, always paid his 
taxes, kept his word in business contracts, and was as just as 
he knew how to be. He was a kindly man, too, did many 
favors and showed himself friendly among his neighbors and 
acquaintances. No one could have begrudged him his suc- 
cess, a success typified, those who wrote his epitaph seemed 
to think, by the fact that he could build a marble tomb large 
enough to receive his heirs as well as himself. “He who lies 
within his own property,” they made him say from his 
grave, “retains his possessions.” ‘This honorable, if quite 
unspiritualized, pride takes on a pathetic significance when 
we discover the failure of another hard-working man, Lucius 
Licinius Nepos. He had hoped to be rich but became bank- 
rupt in everything except friends. While the Sabine farmer 
had lived free from anxiety—secure—and rested at the end 
in a marble tomb, this unlucky Roman lived laboriose et non 
secure and left behind him only a record of defeat to be 
inscribed upon a piece of rough tufa. 

Another man took a successful life gaily and did not 
waste any time in building a marble tomb. This was a corn- 
merchant of Ostia, P. Aufidius Epictetus, whose gaiety 
supplies a refreshing variation in the theme of stern Roman 
virtues. When he died his wife remembered of him, not 
only that he was good and honest and prosperous, but chiefly 
that he was never gloomy. Merry and full of high spirits, 
he was not, like most old men, eager to welcome death. In 
his cheerful vitality he felt that he, at least, could never die. 
He was happy to the very hour of death, happier, indeed, 
his wife seems thankfully to have believed, than anybody 
had ever been before. 

Epictetus without doubt was popular. It is evident from 
the epitaphs that the common people of Rome set great store 
by loyalty in friendship, and some men seem preéminently 
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to have had those lovable qualities which attract and retain 
friends. Of C. Allidius Hermes, who lived sixty years, we 
know the single but sufficient fact that “whatever he said 
his friends loved him.” ‘Tacitus could make no more vivid 
Germanicus’s “courtesy and charm among his friends.” 
When Pompeius, a charioteer, died, his fellows of the same 
faction summed up his character by saying that he had been 
“a pleasant and faithful comrade’—suavis fidusque sodalis. 
Pliny, who despised the populace for their noisy rivalries 
over the chariot races, used almost the same words, fidus 
and jucundus, in praising the quality in friendship shown 
by his lifelong intimate, Voconius Romanus. 

Hints of other occupations and other sorts of men abound 
in the epitaphs. In the hurrying crowd we catch sight of 
the public crier, Olius Granius, who was modest, frugal, 
and trustworthy; Euhodus, the pearl merchant on the Sacred 
Way, who was kind to the poor; Primus, to whom life 
frankly meant wine, woman, and baths; Nicys, the carriage- 
maker, who “did well for himself on every side”; Justus, 
a twenty-year-old flute player, who gave the signal to the 
gladiators in the arena—his father was poor, but he had 
already earned for himself the riches of a good reputation; 
and, typical of so many legionaries over the empire, the boy 
soldier Licinius, whose ashes were brought home to his 
Umbrian father and Roman mother, and who, they felt, 
would have borne their grief less bravely than his own death. 

But with our fragmentary knowledge of a certain 
Stefanus we pass the outer guards and enter into the intimate 
life of the family circle. He had a wife who regarded him 
as the crown and glory of her existence, and a friend who 
loved him like a father and served him like a brother. A 
son had just been born to him when he died and a little 
daughter had always been his special delight. He used to 
call her his “life,” his “darling,” his “winsome doll.” 
There is no better corrective of Juvenal’s picture of a society 
corrupted by sexual immorality and the selfish rejection of 
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parenthood than to turn the pages of the Latin inscriptions 
and notice the hundreds of husbands and wives who were 
faithful to each other and loved their children. We are 
fortunate in possessing striking proofs of marital devotion 
among the Roman aristocrats. A letter written by Pliny 
to Calpurnia when she was away from home is one of the 
famous love letters of the world; and from Pliny and 
Tacitus we have dramatic stories of three generations of 
women—the older and younger Arria, and Fannia—who 
were brave enough to share danger and death with their 
husbands. In the inscriptions we are assured that such 
wholesome domestic fidelity was also the standard of common 
people who had no chance to prove it in the face of emperor 
and senate. Juvenal’s picture of the women of the lower 
classes flocking to fortune-tellers to find out whether 
they should desert the blanket-seller and marry the butcher 
gives at the worst only half the truth. Not only by trade 
guilds, but far oftener by mutual affection and helpfulness 
in the home must the lot of the obscure in Rome have been 
brightened. In the plebeian records themselves the sweet- 
ness and faithfulness of married love shine out in such 
reiterated phrases as conjugiwm dulce, consociata fides. 
One husband and his wife lived together sixty years in 
harmony (concordes) and another pair completed fifty years 
“without any serious quarrel.” This mutual forbearance 
was every whit as fine as that recorded by Tacitus of 
Agricola and his wife: “They lived in singular harmony 
(mira concordia) because they were mutually endeared and 
preferred each other to self.” 

The plebeian Roman women we know wholly in their 
family relationships. When their men were socially and 
politically powerless, we do not expect to find their own 
influence stretching beyond the home. To be a “serviceable 
friend,” a “faithful wife,” and a “devoted mother” exhausted 
a woman’s duties as well as made her happiness. But of the 
conjuna fida there were different types. One we know in 
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Claudia of the period of the Gracchi, who loved her husband 
with her whole heart and bore him two sons, who was charm- 
ing in her conversation, graceful in her walk, kept house 
well, and spun wool. Another we find in Urbanilla, at 
later period. When her husband Lucius, a provincial, was 
in business in Rome, she was his “comrade and partner,” 
contributing to his success by her economy, wisely adminis- 
tering their household, and aiding him by her counsel. 
Working together, they made enough money to go home to 
Carthage, and there, to the despair of her husband, Urbanilla 
died. In some respects, at least, the tradesman’s wife was 
not unlike Calpurnia, of whose “business sagacity” and 
“careful economy” Pliny boasted. 

Women’s specific experiences appear in the inscriptions 
in all forms. Rhanis died in childbirth when she was only 
sixteen, and Marsidia Stabilia lived seventy years, bore two 
daughters, lost one, and welcomed the other’s son. Count- 
less women had to bury husband or children. To human 
grief these unliterary epitaphs bear repeated witness, but 
they are also rich in suggestion of the daily tasks of women, 
of the courage, patience, and devotion required of them in 
all ages and all classes of society. A certain Eucarpia, for 
example, was industrious, scrupulously careful in every duty, 
and wholly devoted to her husband and sons. When she died, 
at thirty, they could also gratefully remember that she had 
shown “great wisdom of heart” in the details of family life. 
Another type of woman, like Glypte, seems to have combined 
the wisdom of common sense with personal charm. She 
could give good advice, and she was beautiful, merry, 
vivacious, and witty. 

From many epitaphs, indeed, it is plain that in home life 
the Roman people counted much on woman’s wisdom. A 
good woman was wise as well as chaste and frugal and 
modest and home-staying. She was also pleasant. Sapiens 
jucunda—what woman would not be content to be so remem- 
bered? Only one epitaph seems more conclusive. An 
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unknown Roman husband who lived on the Aventine, the 
centre of plebeian life, said briefly of his unknown wife: 
“She who lies here dead will live for me. In my eyes she 
will be forever golden.” 

But among all the forgotten Romans perhaps the chil- 
dren best repay discovery. In Roman literature “the child,” 
save as the subject of educational discussion, had scarcely 
appeared. And in a history made up of foreign and civil 
wars, changes of government, and senatorial and imperial 
revolutions we are not likely to catch sight of the little boys 
who played “Camp” or “Odd and Even” with nuts in 
the corners of the Forum, or the little girls who hugged their 
dolls closer as the Roman lictors marched by. From 
sculpture we receive a hint that a love for children was an 
ingredient in the masterful Roman character. In the reliefs 
of the Augustan Ara Pacis, for example, the long proces- 
sion of aristocratic men and women wending their way to 
religious services at the great Altar of Peace is varied by the 
presence of children. It is true, as Mrs. Strong says, that 
“the composition is greatly enlivened by the varying height 
of the children and their lively movements.” But the artist 
was not inventing a composition totally at variance with 
life. When the imperial family and the dignitaries of the 
Roman state participated in a religious ceremonial, husbands 
and wives went together and often took their children with 
them. The sculptured faces of these men and women are 
grave and powerful, as befits the great of Rome. But here 
and there a hand slips gently down to a child’s head or 
shoulder. Some of the children are old enough to walk 
sedately, a hand held quietly in some older hand, their grace- 
ful heads bearing the marks of aristocratic birth. But the 
smallest of them might be anybody’s four-year-old baby. 
He wears only a very abbreviated little shirt which leaves 
bare his dimpled legs and arms. His father, who is holding 
him by the hand, has forgotten how short the little legs are, 
and the boy, almost swayed off his feet by the strong arm, 
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catches hold of the toga of a very austere Roman in front 
of him. The trustfulness of the action shows how gentle the 
masters of the world must ordinarily have been to children. 

Probably this tenderness was characteristic of all classes 
as it is in Italy to-day. Juvenal, in thanking nature for her 
gift of tears to man, distinguishing him from the brute 
creation, instances the sadness we all feel when a child dies, 
And in his own modest household he evidently felt kindly, 
in a personal way unusual with him, towards a boy slave who 
had come from the country and was homesick for his mother 
and the little cottage and longed to see the new kids in his 
father’s flock. Martial loved a little slave girl, Erotion, who 
died when she was six years old. The frivolous poet likened 
her in verses to all sorts of poetic things, called her his love 
and delight, and recalled her childish grace and dainty feet— 
“Press not heavy on her, O Earth, she pressed but lightly 
on thee.” He also had an affectionate eye for a friend’s 
child, a three-year-old boy who was so devoted to his father 
that he would leave his mother’s lap to get to him. Evidently 
the proud father sometimes took the baby with him to the 
Forum, for Martial says that already the lawyer’s child 
rejoiced in the noisy courtroom crowds. 

A famous imaginary picture of a “child in the house” is 
that drawn by Catullus in the Epithalamium for Manlius 
Torquatus and his bride: “I hope that a little Torquatus 
from his mother’s breast may stretch out baby hands to his 
father and smile at him with half-open lips.” But this is 
practically the only passage of its kind in Latin literature. 
The hint it gives of the happiness brought into Roman 
families by the birth of children is best amplified by return- 
ing to the meirical epitaphs. They vibrate, after intervening 
centuries, with the passion of grief felt for dead children 
and with the hungry remembrance of their little ways. 
Spes frustrata—the frustration of parental hope—seems the 
least part of the sorrow. The bitterness lies in the stilling 
of the childish voice, the absence of the childish kisses. 
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Through these inscriptions our portrait gallery of actual 
children is materially increased. Of the children of well- 
known Romans we hear little. ‘Those in the pages of Tacitus, 
seen against the background of dire events, are tragic 
little figures. After the death of Germanicus in Antioch— 
there was foul suspicion of poison,—his wife Agrippina, 
who had been his faithful comrade in all his campaigns, 
brought his ashes back to Italy. As her ship drew near the 
dock in Brindisi, sorrowing crowds filled the quays and 
shores, the city walls and the roofs of the houses. Raging 
impotently against the suspected enemies of their hero, they 
watched his wife disembark, holding the funeral urn to her 
breast and accompanied by her two youngest children, who 
had been born in camp. The pathos of the scene becomes 
sinister when we realize that one child lived to be the mad 
Caligula and the other to be the mother of Nero. In the 
course of the terrible career of this younger Agrippina, her 
young stepson, Britannicus, was poisoned at dinner. His 
little sister, Octavia, was there and saw him die but made 
no sign. “Although so young in years she had learned to 
hide grief, affection,—her every emotion.” In view of the 
Roman tenderness for children perhaps nothing so marks 
the frightful madness of the early imperial history as this 
child’s premature stoicism. An even blacker episode of the 
same kind is the murder of the children of Sejanus, 
the deposed favorite of Tiberius. His enemies had the 
cruelty to send his younger son and daughter to execution. 
The boy was old enough to understand what was happening, 
but the little girl, in a scene which even now is heartbreaking, 
wondered why, if she had been naughty, she could not be 
punished in one of the familiar ways, and promised that she 
“would never do it again.” 

Fortunately we may believe that among Pliny’s aristo- 
cratic friends there must have been many happy children. 
He describes one young girl whose death at the age of four- 
teen had broken her father’s heart. In Romea girl of fourteen 
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was no longer a child, and this little daughter was already 
betrothed and happily preparing for her wedding. She 
was a grave young person, reading with great intelligence, 
considerate to her nurses and tutors, and submitting always 
to chaperonage and care. Evidently an affectionate nature 
made her lovable. Pliny often saw her hand about her 
father’s neck, and she used to welcome his friends prettily 
with a “modest and loving kiss.” Pliny’s other children are 
those of his and Calpurnia’s dreams, who never came to 
birth. 

From the inscriptions we learn of children of all ages. A 
baby born to a father and mother in Arimini lived only one 
hour. The dreams they had had for his future are betrayed 
in the quaint regret that he can never have the first beard 
on a tender cheek nor grow gray with old age. The seventy- 
one days of another baby are greedily counted up. He was 
born in the sixth hour of the night and died in the sixth hour 
of the night. At the other extreme is a little boy of twelve, 
already a jewelry-maker and very skilful in setting stones. 
His parents had centred their love and pride in him and he 
was the darling of his master. 

Sometimes the expression of restless grief fills the epitaph. 
A mother who has lost her fifteen-year-old daughter— 
Faustilla, or Vitilla as she was called at home—reproaches 
the child for leaving her to moans and plaints and tears: 


Reliquisti mammam tuam gementem, plangentem, plorantem. 


A father who had buried two children, a son and a daughter, 
in one grave forgets that in life they often seemed a trouble to 
him and prays that now he may die himself. But the more 
engaging epitaphs are those in which love recalls the char- 
acter of the living child. In these we lose the sense of death 
and seem to see happy Roman children enlivening simple 
homes and brightening the sombre tasks of daily life. A 
child named Florus Hermes lived as richly in his two years 
as he might have lived in sixteen. He was very intelligent 
and the pet of a large family circle. His grandmother used 
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+o say that she was bringing him up to be the staff of her 
old age, his uncle loved to play with him, and with his baby 
voice (the neighbors were impressed by this) he would often 
call out to his grandfather, “O dulce Titu!” 

Intelligence in children seems to have been prized by the 
Romans. The heartbroken father who lost both his children 
took pleasure in remembering that in mind they had been 
grown up—mente senes. A little four-year-old girl, in 
Parma, Xanthippe, nicknamed Iaia, was pretty, lovable, 
intelligent, and a chatterbox. Their house must have seemed 
very silent to her father and mother as they chose the words, 
intellegens, garrula for the record of her life. But even 
more desirable than intelligence seems to have been a child’s 
own show of affection. “Innocent Magnilla,” eight years 
old, not only was wonderfully intelligent and educated 
beyond her years, lovely to look at and nicely behaved, but 
also she had sweet, caressing ways (blanditiae) which called 
out love. This is what Stefanus meant when he called his 
little daughter blanda pupa. Playfulness was also very 
endearing. Dionysia, who died in her eighth year, was just 
beginning to invent sweet naughtinesses. Agatha played 
through the five years, seven months, and twenty days of 
her life. Of all children who once lived in Rome she is the 
most charming. The words put into her own mouth clothe 
her in flesh and blood: “While I lived I played and was 
loved by everybody. My face was like a boy’s, believe me, 
not like a girl’s. Only my father and mother knew that I 
was Agatha. I had red hair, cut short in front and curling 
loose in the neck behind.” 

With the discovery of Agatha, indeed, the case for the 
Roman “rabble” may well rest. Those who have once 
caught sight of her may be trusted hereafter, whenever 
tribunes, senators, and emperors fill the streets and public 
places of Rome, to let their eyes rove in search of her boyish 
little face and her red curls, bright against her mother’s 
dress or shining from her father’s shoulder, in the crowd. 











WALT WHITMAN IN NEW ORLEANS 


By R. Emory Hoiitoway 


VER his whole “vagabond” life, Walt Whitman 
himself studiously drew a veil. Concerning his stay 

in New Orleans he wrote, indeed, some forty years later, 
a brief sketch in “November Boughs”; but it is tantalizingly 
silent on the very points we most wish to know. Nor have his 
biographers been able to add, in dealing with this period, 
much that is of more value than the dim light of varying 
conjectures. Through the courtesy of Mr. William Kernan 
Dart and of the Howard Memorial Library, of New Orleans, 
I have been able to secure and to identify Whitman’s 
contributions to the local press, and to collect some data 
regarding the journalist’s manner of life in the Crescent City. 
When, on Saturday, February 26, 1848 (or perhaps dur- 
ing the preceding night), the steamer “St. Cloud,” heavily 
laden with a motley cargo from Wheeling and other Ohio 
River points, moored at the cobblestone wharf on the New 
Orleans levee, Walt Whitman, then twenty-eight, and his 
fifteen-year-old brother “Jeff,” first set foot in what was 
to be for the poet ever the land of romance. Their names 
do not appear among the “arrivals at the principal hotels” 
printed in the “Picayune.” Instead, we find Whitman 
lodging in a little room in Lafayette, which was then only a 
suburb city. A small room was always sufficient for Whit- 
man, since he was seldom in it. From early morning till 
late in the evening, he was to be found either at the 
“Crescent” office, at 95 St. Charles Street, or “loafing and 
inviting his soul” in the lobbies of the hotels, in the cafés, 
the auction-rooms, the ball-rooms, or about the levee, the old 
French market, the cemeteries, the ancient Spanish cathedral, 
the Place D’ Armes, or, most frequently of all, at the theatres. 
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His fare seems to have been dictated by a desire to com- 
promise between the stoic and the epicurean in his nature. 
\Ve know from his later writings that he carried through 
life the memory of good things to eat and to drink which New 
Orleans had afforded when he was in that city; but his 
breakfasts, at least, were probably as frugal as the one which 
John T. Trowbridge describes in his reminiscences of the 
Whitman of Washington City days. “Came home again,” 
runs one of Whitman’s elliptical sentences in the “Crescent,” 
“and took breakfast—tea, a radish, piece of dry toast, and 
an egg—read one of the morning papers, and then went 
about my business.” Elsewhere we are told that he has 
given up his custom of regaling himself in the “Epicurean 
depots” where oysters and other shellfish are to be had, 
because he finds that a full stomach means an empty brain- 
pan. But he was somewhat more fastidious about his per- 
sonal attire. In the midst of an unsparing satire of the 
brainless fop, he pauses to explain that mere neatness in 
dress is not the object of his ridicule: “God forbid—for we 
ourselves luxuriate in clean linen and goodly raiment, and 
are made glad thereby.” 

But how came the young Brooklyn journalist in New 
Orleans? A fifteen-minute chat between acts at the old 
Bowery Theatre in New York had resulted in Whitman’s 
engaging to serve on the staff of the “Daily Crescent,” 
soon to be started in New Orleans as an “overflow” of the 
“Delta.” Two hundred dollars was paid down for travel- 
ling expenses and to bind the bargain. The story of this 
bargain is well known; but the biographies tell us little of 
Whitman’s trip south. The first issue of the “Crescent” 
(Sunday, March 5, 1848), however, begins the story in 
Whitman’s own words. Three articles appeared under the 
serial caption “Excerpts from a Traveller’s Notebook,” 
which follow the route of the Whitmans by rail and stage 
from Baltimore across the Alleghanies to Wheeling, and by 
boat from Wheeling to Cincinnati, Louisville, Cairo, and 
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New Orleans. The first of these extracts reveals the virile 
young poet-to-be fully awake to the inspiration of the virgin 
West and equally observant of man and of nature: 

“We left Baltimore on Saturday morning at seven o’clock, 
on the railroad for Cumberland, which is about a hundred 
and seventy miles distant, at the eastern edge of the 
Alleghanies. . . . 

“At Harper’s Ferry, where they gave us twenty minutes 
to dine, the scenery is strikingly abrupt and varied. Houses 
were perched up over our heads—backs in the ground—and 
others perched up over their heads, and so on. The finest 
scenery, though, even here, (if it be not a bull to say so,) 
is about half a mile off. As soon as the cars stopped, a 
frightful sound of bells and discordant screams surrounded 
us, and we were all but torn in pieces by the assault, as it 
were! Recovering from the shock of such an unexpected 
salute, we found that there were several ‘hotels,’ each moved 
by a bitter rivalry for getting the passengers to eat their 
dinner. One ‘opposition house,’ in particular, seemed bent 
upon proceeding to extremities—and most of the passengers 
were fain to go quietly in. For a good dinner here, the price 
was only twenty-five cents. 

“Cumberland, at which we arrived about sunset, is a 
thriving town, with several public offices, a newspaper or 
two, and those invariably to be found in every western and 
southern community, some big ‘hotels.’ The town has a 
peculiar character, from its being the great rendezvous and 
landing place of the immense Pennsylvania wagons, and 
the drovers from hundreds of miles west. You may see 
Tartar-looking groups of these wagons, and their drivers, 
in the open grounds about,—the horses being loosed—and 
the whole having not a little the appearance of a caravan 
of the Steppes. Hundreds and hundreds of these enormous 
vehicles, with their arched roofs of white canvas, wend their 
way into Cumberland from all quarters, during a busy 
season, with goods to send on eastward, and to take goods 
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brought by the railroad. They are in shape not a little 
like the ‘Chinese junk,’ whilome exhibited at New York— 
being built high at each end, and scooping down in the 
waist. With their teams of four and six horses, they carry 
an almost incalculable quantity of ‘freight’; and if one 
should accidentally get in the road-ruts before their for- 
midable wheels, they would perform the work of a Jugger- 
naut upon him in most effectual order. The drivers of 
these vehicles and the drovers of cattle, hogs, horses, &c., 
in this section of the land, form a large slice of ‘society.’ 

“Night now falling down around us like a very large cloak 
of black broadcloth, (I fancy that figure, at least, hasn’t 
been used up by the poets) and the Alleghanies rearing 
themselves up ‘some pumpkins’, (as they say here,) right 
before our nasal members, we got into one of the several 
four-horse stage coaches of the ‘National Road and Good 
Intent Stage Company,’ whereby we were to be transported 
over those big hills. They did the thing systematically, 
whatever may be said elsewise. All the passengers’ names 
were inscribed on a roll, (we purchased tickets in Philadel- 
phia, at $18 a head, to go to Wheeling,) and a clerk stands 
by, and two or three negroes with a patent weighing machine. 
The clerk calls out your name—your baggage is whipped 
on the machine, and if it weighs over fifty pounds, you have 
to pay extra. You are then put in the stage, (literally put 
in, like a package, unless you move quickly,) your baggage 
packed on behind—and the next name called off—baggage 
weighed—and so on to the end of the chapter. If six pas- 
sengers desire it, or any smaller number who will pay for 
six, they can wait and have a coach sent with them the next 
morning, or at any hour they choose. , 

“So they boxed us up in our coach, nine precious souls, 
and we dashed through the town and up the mountains, 
with an apparent prospect of as comfortable a night as 
could be expected, considering all things. . . . [Whitman 
here describes the conversation of the nine travellers.] 
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And here I may say, once for all, that, though expecting 
to find a shrewd population as I journeyed to the interior, 
and down through the great rivers, I was by no means pre- 
pared for the sterling vein of common sense that seemed 
to pervade them—even the roughest shod and roughest clad 
of all. <A satirical person could no doubt find an ample 
field for his powers in many of the manners and ways of 
the West; and so can he, indeed, in the highest circles of 
fashion. But I fully believe that in a comparison of actual 
nanliness and what the Yankees call ‘gumption,’ the well- 
to-do citizens (for I am not speaking so much of the 
country,) particularly the young men of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Brooklyn and so on, with all the advan- 
tages of compact neighborhood, schools, ete., are not up to 
the men of the West. Among the latter, probably, attention 
is more turned to the realities of life, and a habit formed of 
thinking for one’s self; in the cities, frippery and artificial 
fashion are too much the ruling powers. 

“Up we toiled, and down we clattered, (for the first fifty 
miles it was nearly all up,) over these mighty warts on the 
great breast of nature. It was excessively cold; the moon 
shone at intervals; and whenever we stopped, I found the 
ground thickly covered with snow. The places at which we 
changed horses, (which was done every ten miles,) were 
commonly long, old, one-story houses, with stupendous fires 
of soft coal that is so plentiful and cheap here. In the night, 
with the mountains on all sides, the precipitous and turn- 
ing road, the large, bare-armed trees looming up around 
us, the room half filled with men curiously enwrapped in 
garments of a fashion till then never seen—and the flicker- 
ing light from the mighty fire putting a red glow upon most 
objects, and casting others into a strong shadow—I can tell 
you these stoppages were not without interest. They might, 
it seems to me, afford first-rate scenes for an American 
painter—one who, not continually straining to be merely 
second or third best, in imitation, seizes original and really 
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Jicturesque occasions of this sort for his pieces. There was 
one of the Alleghany inns, in particular, that we stopped at 
about an hour after midnight. (All the staging across these 
mountains, both to and fro, is done in the night, which 
engrafts a somewhat weird character upon the public houses— 
their busy time being from sunset to sunrise.) There were 
some ten or twelve great strapping drovers, reclining about 
the room on benches, and as many more before the huge fire. 
The beams overhead were low and smoke-dried. I stepped 
to the farther end of the long porch; the view from the 
door was grand, though vague, even in the moonlight. We 
had just descended a large and very steep hill, and just 
off on one side of us was a precipice of apparently hundreds 
of feet. The silence of the grave spread over this solemn 
scene; the mountains were covered in their white shrouds 
of snow—and the towering trees looked black and threaten- 
ing; only the largest stars were visible, and they glittered 
with a ten-fold brightness. One’s heart, at such times, is 
irresistibly lifted to Him of whom these august appearances 
are but the least emanation. Faith! if I had an infidel to 
convert, I would take him on the mountains, of a clear and 
beautiful night, when the stars are shining. 

“Journeying in this manner, the time and the distance 
slipped away, until we welcomed the gray dawn of the 
morning. Half an hour more brought us to Uniontown, 
at the western side of the Alleghanies—and glad enough 
were ‘all hands’ to arrive there.” 

This narrative has been given almost in full because it 
reveals the inception of notions which later beeame prominent 
themes in Whitman’s verse, and because it is a fair sample 
of the style in which his better sketches of the period were 
written. But such writing, for all its shrewd observation 
and its childlike wonder, would hardly lend distinction to a 
newspaper. Newspapers in the ’forties, however, seldom 
strove for uniqueness either in “rhetoric, vigor of thought, 
or originality of conception.” The lack of any thorough 
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division of labor among those who got out the “Delta,” 
the “Abeile,” the “Picayune,” and the “Crescent” con- 
demned them all to a more or less uniform mediocrity. Of 
the twelve or fifteen men employed in the “Crescent” office, 
for instance, no one was editor-in-chief, though the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Hayes and McClure, controlled the general 
policy of the paper. There were no editorials in the modern 
sense of the word, and consequently there was no editorial 
page. Whitman wrote a considerable number of the lead- 
ing articles on current events, besides various descriptive 
articles and sketches. But he also “covered” the Recorders’ 
Courts, and did office-boy work. It is even possible that he 
delivered papers. At any rate, we are not to think of him 
as a modern managing editor, editorial writer, city editor, 
or, in fact, as being in any sense indispensable to the journal 
which gave him up so easily. 

The “Crescent” itself was a four-page sheet, published 
daily (except Sundays) and also semi-weekly. It sold 
for a picayune (five cents) a copy or for eight dollars per 
annum. About half the columns were filled with advertise- 
ments, river news, commercial quotations, slave-auction 
announcements, and a directory of amusements. Corre- 
spondents in Washington, New York, and at the war front 
in Mexico wrote frequent letters, while excerpts were freely 
made from contemporary journals. The modern sporting 
page was then only the fraction of a column, and dealt most 
often with the turf events of the famous Metairie and other 
courses. Celebrities of the day were at times given space: 
the sketch of General Zachary Taylor at the theatre which, 
in very different form, Whitman reproduces in “November 
Boughs,” appeared first in the columns of the “Crescent” 
on May 9, 1848. But there was no society column, nor 
even a “personal” column. It is not probable that Whit- 
man’s own name occurs otherwise than as an initial in any 
New Orleans publication of the day. 

In the second issue of the “Crescent,” appeared the 
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only verse than can confidently be ascribed to Whitman’s 
pen. Its identification is made clear by the signature, 
“Ww, W.”, which it bears. The dithyrambic rhythm of 
Whitman’s later verse has not yet broken away from con- 
ventional rhyme, and appears only as a prosaic roughness 
of metre. In greatly altered form the poem was after- 
wards published in the “Collect” under the title, “Sailing 
the Mississippi at Midnight’; here it is called more simply 
“The Mississippi at Midnight.” I shall quote it in full: 


How solemn! sweeping this dense black tide! 
No friendly lights i’ the heavens o’er us; 
A murky darkness on either side, 
And kindred darkness all before us! 


Now, drawn nearer the shelving rim, 
Weird-like shadows suddenly rise; 

Shapes of mist and phantoms dim 
Baffle the gazer’s straining eyes. 


River fiends, with malignant faces! 
Wild and wide their arms are thrown, 
As if to clutch in fatal embraces 
Him who sails their realms upon. 


Then, by the trick of our own swift motion, 
Straight, tall giants, an army vast, 

Rank by rank, like the waves of ocean 
On the shore march stilly past. 


How solemn! the river a trailing pall, 
Which takes, but never again gives back; 

And moonless and starless the heavens’ arch’d wall, 
Responding an equal black! 


Oh, tireless waters! like Life’s quick dream, 
Onward and onward ever hurrying— 

Like Death in this midnight hour you seem, 
Life in your chill drops speedily burying! 


Whitman’s political editorials show clearly how the 
cardinal doctrines of his patriotic American creed were 
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already beginning to shape themselves in his mind. “Folly, 
all!” he exclaims with the assurance of youth to the politica] 
pessimists who see in the very extent of the country, or 
perhaps in the Mexican war, the secret of the Union’s sure 
decay. “Dissolution and decay are for the old, the worn 
out, the poor and feeble, among nations, as among indi- 
viduals. Our Republic is young, vigorous, and in posses- 
sions, rich in things better than gold, and with sinews such 
as band empires together. Not for a nation like ours is it 
to die. . . . Nor can any serious harm, for ages yet, 
mar our Union, or its prosperity; . . . this Republic 
must live, grow and prosper beyond any present calcula- 
tion. . . . As it is, there are not many, even among 
her own sons, who, in faith and clearness, pay the honest 
debt of admiration due to her present majesty or the august 
glories so rapidly crowding upon her.” Is the author of 
“IT Hear America Singing” here catching a first ecstatic 
vision of his muse? 

Whitman’s impressions of the motley life which the New 
Orleans of 1848 exhibited were recorded either in general 
sketches or in studies of particular types. Of the former, 
one entitled ““The Habitants of Hotels” describes the great 
and the near great whom he saw and studied, on Saturday 
and Sunday nights, ir the lobbies and bar-rooms of the city’s 
four leading hotels. Another bears the tautological title, 
“A Walk about Town—by a Pedestrian”: 

“Got up early from my bed in my little room in Lafayette. 
The sun had scarcely risen, and every object seemed lazy 
and idle. On some German ships moored at the levee I saw 
about a dozen stalwart sailors with bare legs, scouring the 
decks. ‘They seemed to be as happy as lords, although 
their wages are sometimes not more than six dollars a 
month. . . . Saw a negro throw a large stone at the 
head of his mule, because it would not pull an empty dray— 
wished I owned the negro—wouldn’t treat him as he treated 
the mule, but make him a present of a cow-skin, and make 
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him whip himself. . . . Saw a poor long-shoreman 
lving down on a bench; had on a red shirt and blue cot- 
tonade pantaloons; coarse brogans, but no stockings. He 
had spent all his money in a tippler’s shop the night previous 
for grog, and when his last picayune was discovered to be 
gone, he was kicked out of the house. Thought that there 
were some landlords who deserved to be bastinadoed. . . . 
Those stevedores! they are for the most part honest men, 
and, physically speaking, work much harder than any other 
class of the community. Many of them have little tin 
kettles on their arms which contain their simple dinner 
repast. When their work is over they get their ‘bones,’ 
and then separate for their different homes to woo ‘tired 
nature’s sweet restorer’—sleep; or mayhap to spend their 
day’s earnings ina grog-shop. . . . Went up the Market 
and saw rounds of beef, haunches of venison and legs of 
mutton, that would have made a disciple of Graham for- 
swear his hermit-like appetite. . . . Came down town— 
shops all open—and heard the news boys calling out the 
names of the different papers that they had for sale. . . . 
Some of them may in time be sent to Congress. . . . Went 
down town further—all was business and activity. . . . 
Passed down Conti street and looked at the steamboat 
wharf. It was almost lined with steamboats; some were 
puffing off steam and throwing up to the sky huge columns 
of blackened smoke—some were lying idle, and others dis- 
charging sugar, molasses, cotton, and everything else that 
is produced in the great valley of the Mississippi. . . . 
Came to the conclusion that New Orleans was a great place 
and no mistake. . . .” 

To the democratic Whitman, even the police courts were 
attractive, as being full of the comedy and the tragedy of 
commonplace and lowly lives. His reports are written with 
a wit and a charity which the police columns of rival papers 
lacked and which the “Crescent” also failed to exhibit after 
Whitman’s departure. If his wit is only that of a persistent 
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punster, at least the charity of the reporter is sincere. For 
the degraded women who are to be seen in the dock every 
morning, Whitman has only a motherly compassion and a 
generous shame which later inspired some of his verse: 
“There was the woman who, with dishevelled hair and hectic 
cheek, cursed in her inmost heart the wretch who destroyed 
her. And then again, one who had just fallen from the 
brink of ruin, with the last tinge of the spring bloom of life 
upon her care-worn cheeks. ‘The scene was a sermon to 
the preacher and a lesson of the changes of life to all. Each 
of these poor Magdalenes might have known a mother’s 
love, but never had they knelt at a Savior’s feet.” This 
report concludes with a statement of the moral! mission of 
the police reporter: “Even by an humble police report, the 
noblest precepts may be inculcated, and virtue made to wave 
her sceptre over the dark abode of vice.” 

It was easy, of course, for such a police court reporter 
to turn theatrical critic when his paper demanded it. The 
theatres found in him a regular visitor and an enthusiastic 
press agent. Whether the boards offered Mrs. Hunt, or 
Edwin Forrest, or Dr. Collyer’s “Model Artists,” Whitman 
was ready to advertise, and when need was, to defend. It 
was in behalf of the last named attraction that he was drawn 
into a polite but pointed discussion of the nude in art with 
a certain benighted paragrapher in the Mobile “Tribune.” 
Already had Whitman begun his worship of the “divine 
beauty evidenced in Nature’s cunningest work—the human 
frame, form, and face.” ‘Amid all the works of the Power, 
which, in the most stupendous systems and the smallest 
objects in them, shows such unspeakable harmony and per- 
fection, nothing can compare with the human master-piece, 
his closing and crowning work! It is a master-piece in itself, 
not as it is furbelowed off by the milliner and the tailor.” 
When the writer in the “Tribune,” unable to appreciate this 
Shakespearean rapture, insists on discussing the subject as 
it refers to the voluptuous passions, Whitman dismisses 
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him curtly enough: “He or she is the best conservator of 
purity who starts from the point of the innate purity of 
nature; it is only the vulgar who graft coarse ideas thereon.” 

This respect for the human form inspired about that time 
a picture of a type more or less peculiar to the Crescent City. 
No series of sketches of the cosmopolitan New Orleans of 
Whitman’s day would be complete without a study of the 
quadroon, that beautiful and passionate victim of racial 
amalgamation. She is a marvel of physical charm,—com- 
plexion clear or shot through with only a hint of a duskier 
hue, light flaxen hair without a condemning wave, eyes as 
blue as a madonna’s, or hair and eyes both dark, and only 
those voluptuous lips to betray her standing in the society 
that has made her what she is. So lovely, and often so 
cultivated, is she that she is allowed to wear her mask at 
the society balls, or at the ‘‘quadroon balls,” where she may 
display her charms before the gallants of rank; but she 
can escape neither her origin nor her destiny, both of which 
speak tragically of the lust of man. In the “Crescent” of 
March 16, 1848, appears a sketch of “Miss Dusky Grisette,” 
a type that seemed to attract Whitman by this peculiarly 
sensuous charm and by the humble sway it exerted among 
men. Here we see, perhaps, the prevailing atmosphere of 
the author’s environment in his veiled suggestions and in 
his chivalric tributes to physical beauty: 

“Miss Dusky Grisette is the young ‘lady’ who takes her 
stand of evenings upon the pavement opposite the St. Charles 
Hotel, for the praiseworthy purpose of selling a few flowers 
by retail, showing off her own charms meanwhile, in a whole- 
sale manner. She drives a thriving trade when the evenings 
are pleasant. Her neat basket of choice bouquets sits by 
her side, and she has a smile and a wink for every one of 
the passers-by who have a wink and a smile for her. 

“Mademoiselle Grisette was ‘raised’ in the city, and is 
pretty well known as a very pretty marchande des fleurs. 
She can recommend a tasteful bunch of posies with all the 
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grace in the world, and her ‘buy a broom’ style of address- 
ing her acquaintance has, certainly, something very taking 
about it. She possesses pretty eyes, a pretty chin, and a 
mouth that many an heiress, grown old and faded, would 
give thousands for. The em bon point of her form is full 
of attraction, and she dresses with simple neatness and taste. 
She keeps her eyes open and her mouth shut, except it 
be to show her beautiful teeth—ah, her’s [sic] are teeth that 
are teeth. She has sense enough to keep her tongue quiet, 
and discourses more by ‘silence that speaks and eloquence 
of eyes’ than any other method—herein she is prudent. 

“Grisette is not a ‘blue’ by any means, rather a brune, 
or, more prettily, a brunette—‘but that’s not much’; the 
vermilion of her cheeks shows through her veil, and her 
long glossy hair is nearly straight. There are many who 
affect the brune rather than the blonde, at least when they 
wish to purchase a bouquet—and as 

Night 
Shows stars and women in a better light, 


they have a pleasant smile and a bewitching glance thrown 
into the bargain whilst purchasing a bunch of posies. 
“What becomes of the flower-girl in the day time, would 
be hard to tell: perhaps it would be in bad taste to attempt 
to find out. She is only interesting in character and asso- 
ciation. Standing at, or reclining against, the door-cheeks 
of a store, with the brilliancy of the gas light falling favor- 
ably, and perhaps deceptively, upon her features and upon 
her person, with her basket of tasteful bouquets at her feet, 
and some of the choicest buds setting off her head-dress. 
As such she looks in character as a jolie grisette, as she is, 
and will excite the notice of those who, beneath the light 
of the sun, and in the noontide gaze of men, would spurn 
and loathe such familiarities. Poor Grisette, therefore, 
slinks away to some retired hole or corner when the witching 
hours of gas light have passed by, and when the walkers 
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upon the streets, grown tired with wandering, and with 
noise, have thrown themselves upon their beds for repose. 
She sells her flowers, and barters sweet looks for sweeter 
money; and with her empty basket upon her head, she takes 
up ‘the line of march’ for her humble home, along with 
‘daddy’ who, being ever upon the safe lookout, has come 
for her. 

“During the day, perhaps she assists her mother, in 
street, who is a very respectable washer-woman, and highly 
esteemed for those exceedingly desirable qualifications, 
namely—the rendering of linen white and well starched. 
And thus, Mademoiselle Grisette fills up a very clever 
place of usefulness. Instead of degenerating into a mere 
dowd, as so many beauties become during the unenchanting 
hours of day-light, lounging the time away, from sofa to 
rocking-chair, and from rocking-chair back to sofa again, 
with some trifle of a novel in their hands, Grisette, who does 
not know a letter in the book, and is thence fortunately 
secure against the seductions of popular literature, betakes 
herself, with hearty good will, to the washtub; and they do 
say that her cousin Marie and herself have rare fun whilst 
splashing among the suds, in detailing the numerous con- 
quests they (poor things!) [are] supposed to have made 
in the flower market the evening before.” 

Was this, we instinctively ask, the daughter of the negro 
“mammy” who made immaculate the linen of our young 
dandy, Whitman? Other individual sketches portray “John 
J. Jinglebrain,” the brainless and indolent fop; “Timothy 
Goujon, V. O. N. O.,” vender of oysters in New Orleans; 
“Patric McDray,” typical immigrant from the isle that 
is to the millions “swate”—but in the uses of adversity; 
“Peter Funk,” by-bidder at a fake auction of gold watches; 
“Daggerdraw Bowieknife,” one of “those ‘d——d high- 
minded, honorable, clever fellows,’ who would rather shoot 
aman then pay him what he owed him”; and “Samuel 
Sensitive,” which may be partly autobiographical. 
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Whitman’s biographers have commonly quoted his letter 
to John Addington Symonds to prove that Whitman had 
six children, one of whom, at least, was Southern. This sup- 
posed child could not, of course, have been born during the 
poet’s first visit to New Orleans, which lasted just three 
months. Nor do the city records up to 1850 show any evi- 
dence of any child having been born in the city, either in 
or out of wedlock, whose father bore the name of Whitman. 
Yet such record of paternity was required by law. It is 
not the purpose of this paper to discuss the bearing which 
this fact may have upon current conjectures regarding the 
social standing of Whitman’s supposed paramour. He 
probably had small chance to meet the real leaders of New 
Orleans society; for these were the wives and daughters of 
wealthy planters who came to the city about the first of 
December to remain till the end of the winter holidays at 
Mardi Gras. This festival, then in its incipient stage, came 
that year on March 7, or ten days after Whitman’s arrival. 
There are many references, however, both in his journalistic 
work and in his later poetry, which show that as an observer 
at least, he was conversant with many of the social strata 
about him. One sketch of his seems to be half-jocularly, 
half-pitiably autobiographical. It appears in the “Crescent” 
of May 18, nine days before Whitman’s departure, under 
the caption “A Night at the Terpsichore Ball—by You 
Know Who”: 

“The room was overflowing with the beauty of Lafayette, 
with a sprinkling from New Orleans and Carrolton. A 
promenade was in order when I entered and I watched each 
graceful form and lovely face; as they approached like 
sylphs of some fairy tale, in plain, fancy, and mask dresses. 
Each one, methought, was more lovely than the other; but 
no, the object of my heart,—she who has caused me so many 
sleepless nights and restless days,—she whom I have seen 
so often in my dreams and imaginings, was not among the 
unmasked. I rose from my seat with a heavy heart, walked 
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into the and took a drink of lemonade without any 
brandy in it. On my return, a cotillion was in motion. I 
looked upon it with stoic indifference—she was not there, 
and not being there, the place or persons had no charms 
for me. 

“Whilst musing to myself that I would emigrate to 
Europe or China—get wrecked, perhaps—find her on some 
barren isle, ete.—I caught a glimpse of what I considered 
the very pink of perfection, in form, grace, and movement, 
in fancy dress. Dr. Collyer would give the world for such a 
figure. My eyes were riveted on the spot. My head began to 
swim. I sawnone but her. A mist surrounded all the others, 
while she moved about in bold relief. She turned. I saw 
her face, radiant with smiles, ecstasy, delight! ‘’Tis she! 
I ejaculated, as if tossed by a pitchfork, and caught the arm 
of a manager, to introduce me. He didn’t know her. It 
was her first appearance in the ballroom. I imagined it was 
an auspicious coincidence. It was also my first appearance. 
Seeing a gentleman conversing with her, I watched my 
opportunity, and seeing him alone, I requested him to intro- 
duce me. Never saw him before in my life; but what cared 
I—for my case was getting desperate. He willingly con- 
sented; and off we started towards her. To describe my 
feelings while approaching her, is impossible. I was blind 
to all but her. 

“The agony was over; she spoke; and the deed was done. 
I found that she was everything that I imagined—accom- 
plished, pleasing in her manners, agreeable in her conversa- 
tion, well versed in the authors, from Dryden down to 
James—including all the intermediate landings—passion- 
ately fond of music, she said; and by her musical voice I 
knew she could sing. I was happy in every sense of the 
word—delighted beyond measure. She kindly consented to 
promenade—would carry me through a cotillion if I'd go— 
but, knowing nothing about the poetry of motion, I had 
to decline; and shie,—noble, generous creature as she was!— 
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preferred rather to talk and walk than dance. I admired 
her, nay, I will confess, for the first time in my life, I felt 
the ‘tender passion’ creeping all over me. I was in love! 
I could not restrain myself. Candor compelled me to 
speak openly—I told her I had been looking for her. since 
I was 18 years of age. ‘Looking for me! she exclaimed 
with astonishment. ‘If not you,’ I answered, ‘someone very 
much like you.’ She guessed my object, saw and understood 
all, and invited me to call and see her. 

“T was, in my own opinion, as good as a married man— 
at length my toils and troubles were to cease—I was about 
to be repaid for my constancy, by having the one for my 
wife that nature intended. Just at this moment where, in 
any other place I would have been on my knees, the gen- 
tleman who introduced me, came up to us and said— Wife, 
ain’t it time to go home?’ ‘Yes, my dear, she responded. 
So taking his arm, casting a peculiar kind of look at me, 
and bidding me good night, they left me like a motionless 
statue on the floor. The perspiration flowed down my 
cheeks, like rain drops—the blood rushed to my head—my 
face was as red as a turkey rooster’s—I was insensible. 
Some of my friends seeing my situation, carried me into 
the , and administered another lemonade with a little 
brandy in it, which revived me very shortly. I jumped 
into a cab—in one hour afterwards I was in the arms of 
Morpheus. . 

This is a writer indulging in a sophisticated laugh at his 
own folly. Exaggeration adds to the fun. But what was 
the significance of the unconventional meeting, supposing 
it to have had some basis in fact? Was this but a flirtation 
at a masked ball, or was Whitman duped by one of the 
accomplished vampires not altogether uncommon in the New 
Orleans of that day, who, when she found that he had less 
money than looks, gave the wink to her wedded accomplice, 
and so shook him? However that may be, the sketch of 
“Samuel Sensitive” which appeared the morning after the 
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ball bears traces of a sad, reminiscent mood of sickly senti- 
mentality which militates against mental concentration. 

“At dusk” on Saturday, May 27, the steamer “Pride 
of the West” sailed for St. Louis with the Whitmans on 
board. “Jeff” was ill; but since we are told that he was 
“all right” the following morning, his poor health could 
hardly have been the reason for their leaving good times 
and good prospects so abruptly. Whitman himself says 
there were “other reasons.” Possibly it was only Wander- 
lust. At any rate, when the return to New York has been 
completed by way of Chicago and the Lakes, we hear no 
more of Whitman for over a year. 

What, now, did Whitman learn during his first extended 
trip from home? The significance of the journey was 
mental and spiritual rather than artistic. The volume of 
the verse he produced in these three months is all but nil, 
while its style is conventional and uninspired, giving no 
distinct hint of the “barbaric yawp” to come. His prose 
is full of shrewd observation and good-natured satire, but 
it reveals all too plainly that lack of genuine apprenticeship 
in composition which is apparent in nearly all his later prose 
work. His pen halts, splutters, repeats, drips coarse slang, 
and punctuates in a most autocratic manner. But a new 
vision of the wealth and the destiny of the Union has come 
to him through his acquaintance with many sturdy Western 
and Southern types of which the cultured East knows 
nothing. Something has been learned, also, of the French 
freedom of manners in the Creole city; while to this period, 
I think, may be traced Whitman’s adoption of a less reserved 
and adolescent attitude towards women and_ towards 
womanly beauty, with, perhaps, a first entrance into the 
mysteries of sex and a finding of himself through passion 
and pain. All this must have begun, at least, to enter the 
wonderfully assimilative nature of Whitman in these few 
formative months in New Orleans. 
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“He is no historian, that man Ferrero,” observed a critic more than 
a decade since, “but he will arrive.” ‘‘Arrive! Yes, and where?” 
retorted ancther. Between them lies the enigma of perhaps the most 
widely known historical writer of the present day. It is now some 
fifteen years since the reading world was presented with two volumes 
on the “Age of Caesar,” by way of introduction to a larger work to 
be known as “The Greatness and Decline of Rome.” The author's 
name, Guglielmo Ferrero, was all but unknown to the world of profes- 
sional historians. The son of a Piedmontese engineer, educated in 
Tuscany, Umbria, and Bologna, the assistant, collaborator, and finally 
the son-in-law of the criminologist, Lombroso, he had published a thesis 
on laws and symbolism, contributed as joint author to Lombroso’s study 
of “Female Offenders,” and written an essay on militarism and a 
book on “Young Europe.” Psychelogist, publicist, sociologist, econo- 
mist, philosopher, littérateur, socialist, modernist—almost any name 
would have fitted him better than that of historian. For that task 
he would have seemed to have no vocation. Yet, while still much under 
forty, and with little or no critical training, he took his stand between 
Mommsen and Gibbon, challenging comparison with both and agreeing 
with neither, whether in methods or conclusions or point of view. He 
might well have taken for his motto, “L’audace, l’audace, toujours 
l’audace.”” Moreover he brought to his support no new authorities; his 
sources were the infinitely well-known and studied standard writers, 
supplemented by the monographs of scholars to whom he was indebted 
for all things but two, his style and his interpretation. The one was 
brilliant, the other daring. Full of generalization and paradox, no 
theory was too extraordinary, no hypothesis too remarkable for his 
consideration. And to these he added another quality, neither exactly 
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literary nor exactly scholarly. It was the continued insistence on the 
analogies between the ancient and the modern world, pushed at times 
to the point of absolute identification of situations, conditions, and 
even individuals. 

The result was inevitable. His professional brethren fell upon him 
at first with one voice. “‘Pretentious ingenuity,” “errors of fact,” “facile 
declamation,” “historian writing as a novelist,’ ‘dilettante,’ “slave 
of paradox,” “charlatan,’ “improvised historian,’ were the mildest of 
the epithets applied to him and his work. Inevitably the popular verdict 
was precisely the opposite. The very qualities which condemned him in 
scientifie eyes were the ones which assured his success with the multitude. 


, 


In Italy, a land where literature is one of the most precarious of pro- 
fessions, and history one of the rarest of paying products, he was 
elevated to a place beside Fogazzaro and d’Annunzio, and his book 
brought an income. He was summoned to lecture, he was invited to 
become a candidate for the Chamber of Deputies, he was even exiled 
for expressing his socialistic sentiments. Thus elevated to those heights 
which only the most eminent advertisement can reach, he was asked 
to lecture in Paris; he was invited to give a series of addresses in 
South America; and, to crown all, the then omniscient occupant of the 
White House summoned him to the United States, where, given vogue, 
he lectured still more. Ten years ago, when he was on the threshold 
of this great adventure, an American scholar wrote of him that it was 
“somewhat unfortunate that there had been thrust upon him a species 
of journalistic notoriety which he himself must sincerely deprecate.” 
Perhaps no further comment on that natural observation is necessary 
than the recent illumination of the American people in regard to ancient 
history through the medium of Mr. Hearst’s publications, on ‘The 
Lorimer Case in Ancient Rome,’ “The Rockefellers of Ancient Rome,” 
and elsewhere on “Riding to a Roman Fall,” and the “Collapse of the 
Roman Tammany.” Many of these studies have been gathered into a 
volume “Ancient Rome and Modern America.” The results of his 
travels in the western hemisphere have more recently inspired another 
book, a moral and philosophical pseudo-romance, “Between the Old 
World and the New.” With this he has achieved, with his history, 
what he is pleased to call a “trilogy,” a comparative study of morals 


and manners, and with this we have, in some sort, a measure of the 
man, his work, his personality, his methods, and his conceptions. He has 
arrived—and where? 

At first sight, the answer is easy and complete. As in the beginning 
it divides itself, though not as sharply as before, into the professional 
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and the popular opinion. The latter has grown even beyond its earlier 
bounds as Ferrero’s audience has widened by translation and travel, 
The former has begun to reckon with this extraordinary success; some 
of its followers have begun to compromise; a few have all but gone 
into the Ferrero camp. And it is this which gives one pause. Is it 
true that with no particular historical training, no new material, a man 
possessed of a brilliant style, a confirmed belief in certain social doctrines 
and formulae, and a collection of more or less obvious analogies between 
the ancient and modern world can achieve a great and enduring success 
and maintain this position beside scholars like Mommsen and Gibbon? 
Is his work, in short, a real contribution or a passing phenomenon? 
There is no doubt that Ferrero takes himself seriously. No man with 
a sense of values, of humor, of his own relation to the universe, could 
possibly write such a piece of professed insight and prophecy as his 
last volume, with a grave face, unless he was convinced of some immanent 
personal infallibility. Still less could he announce a history of Rome, 
a volume of essays, and a romance as a trilogy. There is no doubt, 
again, that many persons take his vatic claims seriously. It would, 
indeed, be amazing if in a world full of half-knowledge and ignorant 
of sincere pretenders, there should not be thousands who looked upon 
even his most superficial parallels as inspiring revelations. All that 
may be put aside. What he has done since the appearance of his history 
adds only to his journalistic value. What, then, of his history? Of 
that we are now perhaps far enough away to begin to judge. “Why do 
you want to write a new history of Rome?” he quotes a friend’s query 
in his introduction. Because, he replies, “there is no country to whose 
history it is so profitable to return as Rome, because there is no other 
that reflects more of the great political and social questions of every 
age’’—especially, he goes on to say, our own. Two great histories of 
Rome written in the first half of the nineteenth century, Mommsen and 
Duruy, he declares, were produced under the stimulus of the American 
and French revolutions, the conflict between monarchy and republicanism. 
“During the last thirty years, however, this issue has lost much of its 
former intensity and the histories of Rome written under its influence 
have consequently lost part of their interest.” It has become necessary, 
therefore, “to widen the point of view and adapt it to the moral and 
social needs of the day,” “to give up the purely political . . . and 
adopt a psychological and moral interest.’ In particular is this inter- 
esting to America as is indicated to him by the success of his books 
there, first because the United States is a republic, second because its 
administration, like that of Rome, is not bureaucratic but elective. 
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Perhaps never before, in the history of history, has any man so frankly 
laid bare the springs of his motive in taking up such a work—the 


change of times and tastes, the popular demand, rather than the increase 


of knowledge or the impulse of pure scholarship. Nor is this all. On 
the pages of his last volume are inscribed the names of Emilio Mitre, 
the Baron di Rio Branco, and Theodore Roosevelt, the men who severally 
invited him to deliver his lectures in Argentine, Brazil, and the United 
States. Eminent as these are in the great field of publicity, they are 
names revered rather in newspaper offices than in learned circles. And 
that, in none of his prefaces, does Ferrero confess his obvious indebtedness 
to historical scholars is perhaps no less significant. 

This is far from any disparagement. If it were so intended, the 
widespread popularity of the books would prove it wrong. If one finds 
light to guide his feet from wise saws and modern instances; if he 
judges the past by the present, and so makes it of interest to thousands 
to whom it would else have been Golgotha and anathema; if by stressing 
the likenesses between ancient Rome and modern America, he can 
illuminate ever so little the darkness of popular knowledge, it is not 
for publicists and publishers and lecture-managers to say him nay. 
Perhaps it is not even for the mere scholar. For to his narrow range of 
vision Ferrero is, if not a true historian, something no less interesting— 
he is a portent. He may have secured a success of style rather than of 
scholarship. He may only put the old wine of knowledge into new 
bottles of language and so open a fresh market to his advantage and 
our own. But in doing that he has rendered even scholarship some 
service. He has drawn attention to what might else be fully for- 
gotten by the world at large as of no living and practical account. 
He has revived the interest of specialists in their own work by the very 
antagonisms he has created. And he has, above all, emerged as the 
leading prophet of a new school of historical writing. He is the his- 
torian of the masses, of whom and to whom he writes, of movements no 
less than of men, of humanity no less than politics, of emotions no less 
than institutions. His Rome may not be wholly true, but it is wholly 
alive, and not a mummy in a museum. His interpretation may in many 
cases be wrong, but it is constructive anatomy, not dissection. And 
he represents, however imperfectly, a reaction against that historical 
school which for a generation has endeavored, not without success, to 
remove from history what is its very life, a human interest, and make 
it “the dull science.” Economics, psychology, sociology, morals, manners, 
motives, and conditions of the mass, paradox and parallelism, joined to 
the long toil of patient scholarship and antiquarianism,—such are the 
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symbols of the coming renaissance, if Ferrero be taken as its forerunner, 
Of it he is the John the Baptist, yet it may be hoped that there is 4 


greater still to come. 
Wixsur C,. Apporrt. 


Yale University. 


Samuel F. B. Morse: His Letters and Journals. Edited and sup- 
plemented by his son Edward Lind Morse. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Boston. 1914. 2 volumes. $7.50. 


Forty years have passed since S. Irenaeus Prime published his “Life 
of S. F. B. Morse.” It had the advantages and disadvantages which 
generally appear in a biography issued shortly after a man’s death, for 
the fulness of personal reminiscence useful to the understanding of char- 
acter and work was balanced by a lack of that perspective which the 
lapse of years alone can give. There was therefore a real need of a 
new life to include important material not available to the first biogra- 
pher and to give a critical estimate of Morse’s claim to fame as an artist 
and inventor. ‘There can be no doubt that Edward Lind Morse has 
shown excellent judgment in the use of hitherto unpublished journals 
and letters of his father, and that he has brought to light some new 
evidence—such as the fact that the possibility of using signs for each 
letter in a telegraphed word was part of the original plan of Samuel 
F. B. Morse—which helps to substantiate the claim that he was the 
real inventor of the present electric telegraph and of the so-called 
“Morse Code.” 

The work appears in two volumes. The first, covering the period from 
1791 to 1882, is devoted to his education and to his career as an artist; 
the second, from 1832 to his death in 1872, to the struggles connected 
with the invention and introduction of the telegraph. 

It will surprise most people to know that the art of painting consti- 
tuted Morse’s main interest until he was forty years of age. Even in 
college he wrote his parents, “I employ all my leisure time in paint- 
ing’”—the making of ivory miniatures at five dollars a piece being at 
that time his means of helping to defray the expenses of his education. 
His mind was set upon becoming an artist, although to his Puritan 
parents the career seemed a rather frivolous one. They, however, finally 
consented “in the hope that he will consecrate his acquisitions to the 
glory of God,” and in the summer of 1811 he started for England to 
study under Benjamin West, to whom he was introduced by his friend 
and patron Washington Allston. He threw himself with enthusiasm 
into his new life and was delighted when his first ambitious work—‘The 
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Death of Hercules’—was accepted by the Royal Academy. This 
encouraged him and made him hopeful that he might become something 
more than a painter of portraits. His letters are constantly returning 


to this ambition to excel in “the intellectual branch of the art.’’ ‘Por- 
traits have none of it; landscape has some of it, but history has it 
wholly.” In a letter to his parents, and in a bombastic vein character- 
istic also of some of his political utterances, he wrote: “I do not speak 
of portrait-painters; had I no higher thoughts than being a first-rate 
portrait-painter, I would have chosen a far different profession. My 
ambition is to be among those who shall revive the splendor of the fif- 
teenth century; to rival the genius of a Raphael, a Michael Angelo, or 
a Titian; my ambition is to be enlisted in the constellation of genius 
now rising in this country; I wish to shine, not by a light borrowed 
from them, but to strive to shine the brightest.” 

Such were his dreams of fame. They were never fully realized in 
the field of art—although many excellent portraits, such as those of 
De Witt Clinton and Henry Clay in the Metropolitan Museum, attest 
his skill as a painter. During the years from 1816 to 1829 he painted 
Lafayette, President Monroe, Chancellor Kent, ex-President John Adams, 
and many other men and women of note, especially in New York, New 
Haven, and Charleston, South Carolina. His portraits are marked by 
richness of color, soundness of execution, and success in interpreting 
strong and vigorous personalities. His position as an artist is shown 
by his being repeatedly elected President of the National Academy of 
Design, in whose foundation he played a prominent part, by his being 
the teacher of Daniel Huntington, and by his selection to be Professor 
of the Arts of Design in the University of the City of New York: 

But fate had in store for him a greater fame in another field; and to 
the public at large he is now known merely as the inventor of the elec- 
tric telegraph, although it is quite possible that art would have always 
continued his major interest had it not been for his keen disappoint- 
ment in 1887, when his desire to be selected as one of the artists to 
paint the iarge panels in the rotunda of the Capitol in Washington 
proved unavailing. This was a bitter blow to which h_ referred over 
and over again. It “has seriously and vitally affected my enthusiasm 
in my art,” he wrote; but the ultimate results were good, for the disap- 
pointment turned his attention to the telegraph. The change from art 
to invention was not so great as one might at first think, for the faculty 
of the imagination is at the basis of each, and his interest in electricity 
had been of long duration. It began when an undergraduate at Yale, 
where the teaching of Benjamin Silliman and of Jeremiah Day on this 
subject made a marked impression on his mind. This interest was 
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revived in 1827 when he heard lectures on electricity by Professor J, F. 
Dana of New York City, but the first idea of his great invention did 
not come to him until October, 1832, on his way home from Europe. 
As the captain of the ship stated, “Before the vessel was in port, Mr. 
Morse addressed me in these words: ‘Well, Captain, should you hear of 
the telegraph one of these days as the wonder of the world, remember 
the discovery was made on board the good ship Sully.’” The biographer 
has brought together much contemporary evidence to show that the idea 
of the instantaneous transmission of intelligence by electricity then 
occurred to him and was discussed by him with others. Morse’s sketch- 
book of the year, a page of which is reproduced in the second volume, 
proves that several of the essential features of the modern mechanism 
are here in embryo, noticeably the dot and dash system, and the receiy- 
ing magnet. The perfection of the details was the work of years, and 
many persons contributed to the final result—Dr. Charles Jackson (who 
later made undue claims as to the extent of his help), his assistant Alfred 
Vail, the eminent scientist Professor Joseph Henry, and others; but 
the electric telegraph as a workable instrument for general use is 
properly considered as essentially Morse’s invention. 

In the fall of 1887, after successful tests at New York University, 
he applied to the Commissioner of Patents for a caveat, but he did not 
receive his first patent until 1888, in France, and his American patent 
was not issued until 1840. In 1888 after his important invention of 
the “relay,” the New York newspapers announced an exhibition at 
his rooms at which “intelligence was instantaneously transmitted through 
a circuit of ten miles, and legibly written on a cylinder at the extremity 
of the circuit.” But a longer and more practical test was necessary 
to convince the public of the great utility of the telegraph. This was 
provided in 1843 when, after exasperating delays—in which opponents 
of the measure classed telegraphy with “mesmerism” and “Millerism,’— 
Congress appropriated $30,000 for this purpose. Morse thereupon 
erected a telegraph line from Baltimore to Washington, being aided in 
the solution of many practical difficulties by Ezra Cornell and other 
assistants; and on May 24, 1844, the first public exhibition of the suc- 
cessful working of the long distance telegraph was given in the room of 
the Supreme Court. Two days later the Democratic Convention met in 
Baltimore and unexpectedly elected Polk over Van Buren as a presi- 
dential candidate. The news was flashed over the wires and created 
tremendous excitement. The Convention then nominated Senator Silas 
Wright for the vice-presidency, and Vail, Morse’s assistant, telegraphed 
the news to Morse at the Capitol. He announced it to the Senator who 
telegraphed back his declination, which was read to the Convention a 
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few minutes after his nomination. It was too much for the credulity of 
the delegates, who adjourned pending the report of a committee sent 
to Washington to test the truth of the telegraph’s report! The incident 
gave the new invention much advertising, but in spite of this the Govern- 
ment little appreciated its enormous commercial significance and declined 
Morse’s offer to sell all his rights for $100,000. The Postmaster-General 
showed himself a poor prophet when he reported “that the operation of 
the Telegraph between Washington and Baltimore had not satisfied him 
that, under any rate of postage that could be adopted, its revenues could 
be made equal to its expenditures.” So the Honorable Cave Johnson’s 
lack of foresight is responsible for depriving the Government of an 
important source of revenue and for giving Progressives one of their 
principal grievances ! 

The years rolled by. Morse had many legal battles to fight and many 
difficulties to meet. Finally, in 1849, the Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down a unanimous decision supporting his claim as the 
original inventor of the Electro-Magnetic Recording Telegraph. These 
words, in the opinion of Chief Justice Taney, should be remembered by 
all who enter the controversy regarding our inventor’s claims: “And the 
fact that Morse sought and obtained the necessary information and 
counsel from the best sources, and acted upon it, neither impairs his 
rights as an inventor, nor detracts from his merits.” ‘This is an essen- 
tial consideration: Henry and Vail and others helped him greatly, 
Wheatstone, Steinheil, O’Shaughnessy and others were working contem- 
poraneously along very similar lines; but it was Morse who invented and 
developed the instrument and the method which made the telegraph a 
world-wide force. Honors and recognition now began to shower upon 
him at home and abroad, culminating in 1856 with the “honorary 
gratuity” of 400,000 francs, participated in by the governments of 
France, Austria, Russia, Italy, Turkey, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, and 
the Holy See. 

The picture of the great inventor given by his son is that of a resource- 
ful and forceful personality, not without personal ambition and self- 
interest, but capable of much self-sacrifice, a tireless worker, deeply reli- 
gious, sincerely patriotic, always vigorous and intense in his convictions 
and in their presentation. He would have made a good advocate but 
probably a poor judge. He earnestly opposed Abraham Lincoln, and 
believed that abolitionism was “the logical progeny of Unitarianism and 
infidelity.” He was fearful of the influence of Roman Catholicism in 
this country and wrote much on the subject, saying many hard things 
about “Popery.” In fact he was a born fighter for his convictions and 
his rights. This resulted in his being unfair to some of his scientific 
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contemporaries, especially to Professor Henry, and it is well that the 
son frankly acknowledges this in his biography. 

The books are well written, and the material is brought together in an 
interesting way. The first volume would have been made more valuable 
for students of the history of art if a catalogue of Morse’s paintings 
had been added, and the second volume would have been improved by a 
chronological table showing the history of the telegraph—the meagre 
summary on page 520 being quite inadequate; but the excellent Index and 
Table of Contents help fill these gaps. As a piece of book-making these 
dignified volumes are very satisfactory, the only serious criticism being 
the frequent inclusion of letters and clippings without using smaller 
type, indentation, quotation marks, or other formal indications customary 
in such cases. 

The books contain much that will be of interest to the general reader, 
in addition to the valuable light they throw on Morse as artist and 
inventor. The European journals with their intimate glimpses of Ben- 
jamin West, Copley, Washington Allston, Fenimore Cooper, Coleridge, 
Wilberforce, Washington Irving, Thorwaldsen, and other men of note 
are delightful reading. They also give in an interesting way the English 
point of view regarding great movements of a century ago, and leaders 
such as Napoleon, Alexander, and Bliicher. The following extract from 
a letter to his parents, dated April 6, 1814, telling of the overthrow 
of Napoleon, is of special interest in view of the existing European 
situation: “I write in much haste, but it is to inform you of a most 
glorious event, no less than the capture of Paris, by the Allies. They 
entered it last Thursday, and you may conceive the sensations of the 
people of England on the occasion. I congratulate you and the rest of the 
good people of the world on the occasion. Despotism and Usurpation 
are fallen, never, I hope, to rise again.” 


Anson PHE.LPps STOKES. 
Yale University. 


The Green Cockatoo, and Other Plays. By Arthur Schnitzler. Trans- 
lated by Horace B. Samuel. A. C. McClurg & Company. Chicago. 
1913. $1.00. 

The Lonely Way: Intermezzo: Countess Mizzie. By Arthur Schnitzler. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by Edwin Bjérkman. Mitchell 
Kennerley. New York. 1915. $1.50 net. 


An American critic writing on the quindecennial anniversary of the 
birth of Schnitzler lamented that few of his dramatic works were 
accessible in English, and those with one exception only in periodicals. 
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Within the last three years, however, have appeared translations of 
nearly all Schnitzler’s most characteristic pieces for the stage. Thus 
it is now possible for the reader who cannot, or will not, enjoy the full 
favor of his ripe art in the original to get a working idea of the method 
and scope of this Viennese dramatist. One cannot help wondering 
whether the Schnitzler American readers may at length discover for 
themselves will tally with the Schnitzler they have hitherto known— 
barring a stray stage production or two—only through his interpreters. 
I fancy that many, now that we have both authors in English, will 
repudiate the title of “the Austrian Hauptmann” which one of his 
prophets has conferred upon the dramatist of modern Vienna. Others 
may be disinclined to welcome him, following another of his sponsors, 
on the strength of what he has done “to purify and ennoble’” his 
generation, I cannot but note the personal impression that if Schnitzler 
deserved our attention for no other reason, he might well have been left 
both unheralded and untranslated. But generally speaking, and in spite 
of the inevitable loss in translation, I believe that these English versions 
of his works will increase rather than decrease the reputation already 
made for him in this country. 

The plays in the volume creditably translated by Mr. H. B. Samuel— 
“The Green Cockatoo,’ “The Mate,” and ‘Paracelsus’—all written 
about fifteen years ago, are variations upon the theme of “the fusion 
of reality and unreality in human life.” Of the three, “The Green 
Cockatoo” is easily the most arresting. Indeed it would be hard to 
find among contemporary dramatic compositions one in which more 
original and effective technique is applied to more striking material. 
The action of this “grotesque,” as the author calls it, takes place in 
Paris on the fateful night of July 14, 1789. Its scene is laid in an 
underground tavern, The Green Cockatoo, where the gilded aristocrats 
of the ancien régime are in the habit of repairing to whet their jaded 
and degenerate appetites for diversion with a curious impromptu 
vaudeville show provided by real criminals, who act out before them 
supposedly real crimes. A certain spice is added to this amusement by 
the rudeness and insolence with which its fashionable patrons are 
jestingly treated by the host and personnel of the tavern. On this 
night the usual audience has assembled, but the show does not take its 
usual course; suddenly in the middle of it, Henri, the star performer, 
stops acting and mortally wounds one of the spectators at the same 
moment that the mob, rushing in with the news of the fall of the Bastille, 
turns on the other guests with real threats and cries of “Vive la Liberté.” 
The ending gives full scope to Schnitzler’s ironical mood. ‘The joke 
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is at an end,” he makes the host of The Green Cockatoo say, as the 
French Revolution begins. The whole thing is boldly conceived, boldly 
executed. The shadows are black, the high lights lurid in this singular 
scene by the flare of torches on the eve of the great conflict. Since 
1899, when “The Green Cockatoo” was produced, Schnitzler has 
written subtler and more finished plays. But for sheer rapidity of 
characterization by a few telling strokes and for vigor of handling q 
plot charged from the first with dramatic intensity, he has never equalled 
this performance. As an expression of his philosophy of irony, it js 
a tour de force. 

Of the other two pieces in this volume, “The Mate’’ is the only play 
of Schnitzler’s in which the problem so obtrudes itself that we think of 
it as ‘“‘a problem play.” In “Paracelsus,” which presents in verse an 
apocryphal episode in the career of the famous Theophrastus Bombastus 
Hohenheim, we find Schnitzler again in characteristic vein. Sixteenth- 
century Basel serves as the setting, but the psychology and the verse 
are frankly modern. The particular feat of the magician about which 
the play builds itself is the hypnotizing of a woman once in love with 
Paracelsus. When her husband, awed and bewildered by the revelation 
that follows of the adventures of his wife’s soul, turns for an explanation 
to the ‘‘wonder-doctor,” Paracelsus can only confess his powerlessness 
to read the results of his own magic. Yet in the end both husband 
and wife find themselves the wiser and the better for the strange feat 
Paracelsus has performed. The blank verse of the play seems particu- 
larly designed to meet the requirements of the modern theatre-goer’s taste. 
It is marked by no imaginative flights, no lines of high distinction. Yet 
on the other hand, it is free from over-ornate figures, conscious descrip- 
tions, and stock phrases. In these respects it compares favorably with 
the verse of Mr. Stephen Phillips for the practical purposes of the 
stage. Something of its smooth, easy flow has been preserved by 
Mr. Samuel, though the lyric grace escapes in translation. If we are 
to have verse at all in the modern theatre, it will have to be, one would 
think, on this order. 

Of the three dramas in the most recently published volume of 
Schnitzler in English, translated by Mr. Bjérkman, “The Lonely Way” 
conforms outwardly more than any of the other plays under discussion 
to our own stage conventions. It is a full-length piece in five acts. 
Theme and conflict are both more baldly marked than is usual with the 
author, and the piece would undoubtedly be effective on the stage were 
the main action not weighted down by the secondary love story of the 
death-doomed von Sala and the abnormal Johanna Wegrat—into which 
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Schnitzler the dramatist was perhaps betrayed by Schnitzler the 


physician. Primarily the play is an attempt to dramatize the struggle 


of a man who while indulging the sexual passions has avoided family 
ties, against the loneliness he sees inevitably descending upon him with 
middle age. Julian Fichtner, an artist of some note, is the central 
figure. His idea of solving the problem of “the lonely way” is to claim 
and get possession of his illegitimate son Felix Wegrat, a promising 
young man. In a succession of notable scenes, the truth about Felix’s 
parentage comes out, and Fichtner and his code of conduct are repudiated 
in turn by a former mistress, by his friend von Sala, and finally by 
Felix himself, who chooses to stand by the man who has borne all the 
burdens and responsibilities of fatherhood. The strong cumulative effect 
of these scenes makes one especially regret the unfortunate affair of 
Johanna and von Sala. 

In “Intermezzo” Schnitzler seems again thoroughly at home, both 
because the more limited scope of the action suits best his peculiar 
technique and because its complex psychological situation allows freer 
play to his power of sensitive analysis. It is a quite ordinary story 
of a composer and an opera singer, who proceed to make their already 
complicated marital relations as difficult as possible by each giving the 
other carte blanche for love affairs. There is to be no jealousy, no 
secrecy in this modern household; but of course there is both, and 
inevitably after a few adventures and much searching of heart, the pair 
separate. What lends distinction to the piece is the fine and sympathetic 
delineation of the two artists—who, by the way, we are made to feel 
are real artists and not the shams frequently seen on our stage. Its 
charm lies in the wonderfully easy yet subtly shaded dialogue in which 
there is never a dull moment. Because the opera singer claims the 
right to a complete knowledge of life, we need not class the play as 
“feministic.” After all, the singer is a genius for whom the need of a 
varied experience is no less imperative because she is a woman. Nor 
is it safe to consider “Intermezzo” as a plea for the substitution of 
mutual frankness for mutual fidelity between husband and wife. In 
the first place, the frankness of this pair does not work. And if it did, 
that would be no excuse for drawing any conclusions with a view to their 
application to plain ordinary mortals. It is probably most legitimate to 
regard the drama simply as a psychological study of the married life of 
two thoroughly artistic, if thoroughly human, beings—perhaps the finest 
modern presentation of temperamental genius under the conjugal yoke 
that we have. 


“Countess Mizzie,” the last of the plays in the volume translated 
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by Mr. Bjorkman, is well known as the most successful of its author’s 
works on the stage. Less complex than “Intermezzo,” its chief interest 
lies in the effective portrayal of the two middle-aged Viennese aristo- 
crats, Count Arpad and Prince Egon, of Mizzie the Count’s daughter, 
and of Lolo his mistress—and, of course, in the ever-delightful conversa- 
tion that keeps up from one end of the play to the other. It may easily 
be judged how heavy a burden this most characteristic of Schnitzler’s 
plays lays upon the translator. As Mr. Granville Barker said in the 
note to his own excellent paraphrase of the “Anatol” scenes, to recreate 
the charm of the style, “exactly in English, one must be another 
Schnitzler: which is absurd.” On the whole, though here and there 
the German construction shows through, Mr. Bjérkman has reproduced 
faithfully the meaning of the lines. It was not to be expected that he 
would reproduce either their distinction or their charm. 

This does not mean that readers of these English versions may not 
derive much pleasure from the Austrian dramatist’s plays. Even in 
translation the finesse and delicacy of the original make themselves 
felt, and will be all the more appreciated because our own plays are 
generally so lacking in these respects. On the other hand, Americans 
will doubtless be repelled by the moral atmosphere of Schnitzler’s work. 
Yet it does not seem necessary to enter an apology for him on this 
score, nor quite wise to contend that because he often depicts the darker 
side of the primrose path of dalliance he has any definite moral intention 
in doing so. While there is abundant sympathy lavished in certain 
pieces on the siisses Mddel, it is generally after she is cast off or robbed 
of her lover by death; and there is little attempt to fix the ultimate 
responsibility. As an artist, however, it is Schnitzler’s business merely 
to depict life in its dramatic aspects with feeling and intelligence. If 
he finds the gay world of Vienna lacking in all sense of social respon- 
sibility—which should be understood to include not only a conception 
of the duty of individual to individual but also the larger duty of the 
individual to the state—that is not his fault but his misfortune. 

One would gladly believe of these plays, as Lamb tried to make us 
believe of certain works of the Restoration, that they present a purely 
imaginary realm beyond good and evil. But, as in the case of Congreve’s 
London, it is only too easy to verify Schnitzler’s Vienna. There is, 
however, this to be said—that in all probability many of the social 
traditions of this reactionary capital will not survive the crisis through 
which Austria is at present passing. Schnitzler’s romantic ‘‘flaneurs of 
the heart” are on the battle-field to-day; they have been suddenly called 
from their philandering to face death. Indeed, as one looks back now 
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in the midst of war at the gay irresponsible life of the Vienna of 
yesterday through these plays that picture it, does not the shadow of that 
irony descend upon it that Schnitzler himself has taught us to under- 
stand? One thinks involuntarily of the unconscious revellers of The 
Green Cockatoo and the French Revolution. As for Schnitzler’s ante- 
bellum achievement from the viewpoint of the present crisis, its brilliancy 
is only set off by the darkness of the storm. If the social order of the 
old Vienna goes down as it deserves to go down in this war, one may 
be certain that the echt wienerisch art that delighted to stage it will be 
fated to survive. 
Heten McAree. 


New Haven. 


Emile Verhaeren. By Stefan Zweig. Translated by Jethro Bithell. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1914. $2.00 net. 


As criticism or biography of Verhaeren this book is not important. 
Zweig draws heavily upon French appreciators of the Belgian, chiefly 
upon Albert Mockel, whose judgment is more discriminating and whose 
equipment is larger than his own. If Mockel’s book were accessible 
in English, it would be clear to the most casual reader how little remains 
to be said as to the essential characteristics of Verhaeren, or as to his 
earlier work in detail; and his later work, to one familiar with Walt 
Whitman, needs little explanation—indeed, Zweig has difficulty in finding 
anything new to say about it. 

But quite aside from the help it may or may not give towards an 
intimate study of Verhaeren, this book is important as the mere record 
of an international reputation. Since it shows what the Viennese poet- 
critic thought of the Belgian laureate before the war, it will have the 
added interest of irony. “In Belgium,” we read, “the roads of Europe 
meet.” With an introduction in this key, Zweig sets forth the extraor- 
dinary contribution of Belgium—and of Verhaeren as its chief 
interpreter—to the intellectual and artistic life of Europe. 

We have spoken of Verhaeren as the Belgian laureate. Zweig’s thesis, 
following French criticism, is that the history of Verhaeren’s development 
shows a long and finally successful struggle to become the spokesman 
of his country. In his first book, “Les Flamandes,” 1888, he glorified 
the vigorous men and women depicted in old Flemish art. In his second 
volume of verse, three years later, he studied the monasteries, those 
survivals of the old religious life of Flanders. His attempt was to find 
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something in his country’s past to celebrate in poetry, but no theme 
based on by-gones satisfied him. After much spiritual struggle he 
brought himself to see the promise of beauty in modern life, in the indus- 
tries and commerce of the great cities, in the ordinary men and women 
of to-day. This beauty he has celebrated since 1896, when his volume 
“Les Villes Tentaculaires’” was published. He has done in verse what 
Meunier has done in sculpture for the workers and toilers of Belgium, 
and with the larger sweep that poetry affords, he has included in a 
glamour of beauty and dignity all the machinery that serves and the 
institutions that accompany labor and toil. In his later work he has 
become the spokesman of the modern world, though so much of his own 
country is in his verse that he will probably be thought of always as 
the interpreter of one people. Since the war began, the literary world 
has realized that he and not Maeterlinck is the Belgian poet. 

Between Verhaeren and Whitman a comparison is inevitable. With all 
allowance for his genius, and for his superiority in certain gifts as an 
artist, Verhaeren is properly the greatest of Whitman’s disciples abroad. 
Zweig makes the doubtful attempt to recognize this fact and disguise it 
at the same time. He speaks of Whitman as “the prophet of all strong 
and conscious reality in art,” and constantly parallels quotations from 
him with Verhaeren’s ideas; but he seems to fear that an admission 
of Verhaeren’s debt will impair his fame. He speaks of “Walt Whitman, 
to whom one must constantly refer in dealing with Verhaeren’s work, 
although—let it be expressly stated here—Verhaeren independently 
arrived at the same goal from the same starting-point.” Again, Zweig 
makes the astonishing statement, “This yearning for the European has 
been expressed for the first time in poetry by Verhaeren, almost con- 
temporaneously with Walt Whitman’s hailing of the American.” “Leaves 
of Grass,” however, appeared in 1855, and “Les Villes Tentaculaires,” 
not till 1896, after Whitman’s death. What Zweig might have made clear 
is that just before Verhaeren achieved his later manner of free verse 
and his later subjects of the modern world, Whitman was getting his 
audience in Europe. 

It should be said that this English version is less discriminating than 
the original. Its crudeness is especially unlucky in a book which 
expresses little beyond an affectionate enthusiasm, couched in rhetorical 
and figurative terms. 

Joun Erskine. 


Columbia University. 
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Fairyland. By Brian Hooker. Yale University Press. New Haven. 
1915. $1.00 net. 

Poems. By Brian Hooker. Yale University Press. New Haven. 1915. 
$1.00 net. 


Here is a new lyrist. New, that is, to the book-buying public; for he 
needs no introduction to the alert lover of poetry. With the advent of 
these two volumes another name goes up along with Bliss Carman, 
Richard Le Gallienne, W. H. Davies, Ralph Hodgson, W. R. Benét, and 
four or five other living propagandists of the harp, flute, and violin. 
Mr. Hooker shares with these singers the clear voice and clearer vision 
of the lyric poet—that music-maker who, taking little or no part in the 
turmoil of his times, pierces beneath the harsh and transient world to 
its ancient heart. Not even the din of a world-conflict can still him; 
the smoke of battle may dim his face, but not his singing. ‘His voice 
is heard through rolling drums,’ Tennyson might have written of him. 

So with Mr. Hooker. There is in these volumes little evident concern 
for his day, with its imperative problems and groping experiments. 
One could not even tell from Mr. Hooker’s verses that he lives in a 
world of people; there is so little response here to that drive and fervor 
which is the passion of life. But there is here an answer, and a ringing 
one, to the passion of beauty—a fervor and an impetus less casual but no 
less keen. The spontaneous rush of color and image is the first and 
most striking quality in this poet’s work; it is a natural and fluent 
outpouring—never does it become tortured or twisted into a frantic 
sensationalism on one hand, or a stiff and pedagogic weightiness on the 
other. Mr. Hooker’s verse borrows neither the futuristic motley nor the 
professorial cap and gown. 

Of the two volumes, “Fairyland” is not only the slighter in texture 
but in importance. It is, even without the explanatory sub-title, an 
opera; one might even say it is obviously an opera, for it is so full of 
precedents and echoes. It is a curious, though no doubt unconscious, 
blend of “Tannhiuser,”’ ‘“Kénigskinder,’ “Jeanne d’Arc,” and Bier- 
baum’s little-known but lovely “Lobetanz.” To this mixture Mr. Hooker 
has added a liberal dash of symbolism, which, though it may be struc- 
turally correct, is none the less confusing. Still, there are moments 
of great beauty in the book, and time and again there are splendid 
opportunities for the modern orchestra. Naturally enough it has greater 
value as a libretto than as poetry; for, with the exception of some of the 
lyrics, the style is both undistinguished and merely rhetorical. It is 
not on the whole a very real Fairyland that Mr. Hooker has here 
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created; one never feels that it is as genuine as the fantastic countries 
of Anderson or Barrie. It is much more like Sherwood forest seen 
dimly and second-hand—the “Sherwood,” say, of Alfred Noyes. 

But in the volume of “Poems” Mr. Hooker is altogether himself, 
Even in such a poem as “A Situation” with its Browningesque theme 
and overtones, his lyric certainty asserts itself. And in “A Little 
Person,” the triple sonnet “Idolatry,” and the exquisite and poignant 
“Lilacs in the City,’ he is not only a poet but an individuality. It is 
in the sonnets that he attains his greatest height. If the casual reader 
wants proof, let him read “April Noon,” “A Schoolgirl Speaks,” 
and ‘From Life.” This last is so remarkable, both as portraiture and 
psychology—let alone sheer poetry—that I quote it in full: 


Her thoughts are like a flock of butterflies. 

She has a merry love of little things 

And a bright flutter of speech, whereto she brings 
A threefold eloquence—voice, hands, and eyes. 
Yet under all a subtle silence lies, 

As a bird’s heart is hidden by its wings, 

And you shall search through many wanderings 
The Fairyland of her realities. 


She hides herself behind a busy brain: 

A woman, with a child’s laugh in her blood, 

A maid, wearing the shadow of motherhood,— 
Wise with the quiet memory of old pain, 
As the soft glamour of remembered rain 

Hallows the gladness of a sunlit wood. 


Strangely enough, for a lyric poet, Mr. Hooker is not at his best in 
his pure lyrics. In the section called “Songs,” although there are 
many deeper notes, the music in the main is too even and mellifluous; 
it is pleasant to the point of monotony. There are too many merely 
lush and easy-flowing lines; the reader skims through the glib pretti- 
ness with the sense of nothing more than its emptiness. Either this, 
or he is surfeited with sweets. But “A Man-Child’s Lullaby,” “Amulets,” 
the haunting poem beginning 


Dear, though you wander over peace and passion— 


and other of the earlier poems are memorable. They have, beneath the 
appeal of their art, the fire and spirit that endures. And so, one is led 
to believe from them, has Mr. Hooker. 

Louis UNTERMEYER. 


New York City. 
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New Cosmopolis: A Book of Images. By James Huneker. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. New York. 1915. $1.50 net. 


My first study of the writings of James Huneker was the result of a 
hint from an editor of “The Yale Literary Magazine.” In that dynasty, 
essays on painters, writers, and musicians of Europe were in demand; 
a “heeler” who could discover a genius of whom the editorial board 
had never heard was sure to make an impression. Huneker was recom- 
mended as a source of subjects. He could mention more potential 
celebrities in a given number of words than any other author in the 
library. He seemed to be the only essayist who had ever read a 
contemporary book or heard modern music. Moreover, he mentioned 
them with an air of disarming familiarity. It was like a casual intro- 
duction in a tap-room rather than a presentation at court such as 
Ruskin would have provided in Freshman English. 

To read Huneker was to have an illusion of moving exhilarated in a 
world full of vivacious creators. One never got to know them very well, 
but it was a solace to feel that they existed. It must have been much 
the same vicarious pleasure that a Third-Avenue matron gets in reading 
the “society page” in the Sunday newspaper. She is, for the moment, 
intimate with all the hostesses, a connoisseur in débutantes. It never 
occurs to her that the casually mentioned crowd has been conventionalized 
in her imagination, that it may be very different from her complacent 
ideal, very like her unknown self and her undiscovered neighbors. She 
would be horrified to be told that the intimacy of her clouded imagina- 
tion has, after all, an Olympian unreality. It is the very casualness of 
the reporter that has failed to undeceive her. If she could only read.a 
“society page” written by Edith Wharton! And Mr. Huneker was 
perfectly safe in America so long as he wrote about Strauss and 
Nietzsche and Bergson and Matisse. But it was dangerous for him to 
try New York. To be sure, his ability to mention has grown, and his 
air of familiarity has become positively jocose. He slaps the East 
Side on the back, and tweaks the ears of the Metropolitan Museum. 
Yet his gossiping affability becomes strangely tiresome beside the city 
we know. The real New York, however little we may have interpreted 
it, somehow disturbs and overpowers his chatter about it. Here there 
is no pathos of distance to be destroyed by familiarity. The pathos 
of nearness becomes painfully apparent. 

His search for the fabulous East Side, so largely transformed—to 
his sorrow—by model tenements and social settlements, degenerates into 
a pilgrimage through restaurants. A tour of the parks results in a 
labored article in which they are all mentioned, with Paul Verlaine thrown 
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into the last paragraph for good measure. There is one sentence to com- 
pensate for the many strained metaphors: “I like it [Battery Park] 
better when the weather has a nipping freshness and the day is gray- 
colored and full of the noises of broken waters, and the cry of birds.” 
He tells about a circumnavigation of the surrounding water-ways, cata- 
loguing the places announced by the megaphone man, and making the 
inevitable remarks on the sky-line and the Palisades. His chapter on 
a disjointed trip in the subway and sight-seeing cars brings forth, 
among countless disintegrate observations, a suggestion that the Woman 
Suffrage Party undertake a crusade against chewing-gum, whose only 
virtue is that it keeps silent the voices made raucous by competing with 
subway noise. This chapter is crusted with such puns as “auto-sugges- 
tion” and a complaint against the extra fare on the Jersey tube as 
“McAdoo about nothing.” Mr. Huneker’s fondness for eating and 
drinking induces some lyric passages in the chapter on restaurants, 
among them sundry reminiscences in which Antonin Dvorak occupies 
much less space than Philadelphia fried oysters. From the essay on 
the city night, one may remember a description of Central Park: 
“Beyond the coppery gleam of the great erect synagogue in Fifth 
Avenue is the placid toy lake in the park. Fifth and Madison Avenues 
are long shafts of bluish-white electric globes. The park, as if liquified, 
flows in plastic rhythms, a lake of velvety foliage, a mezzotint of dark 
green dividing the east from the west.’ An easy effect indolently 
attained, it will not bear scrutiny. One might be pleased by the com- 
parison of the statue of Neptune in the Biltmore fountain with Bernard 
Shaw fresh from the bath. Mr. Huneker is really at his funniest, 
however, when he does not try to be. His talk of pictures in the 
Metropolitan Museum is like nothing so much as—but see the quotation: 
“Some of the still life shows his touch, and there are passages of paint 
in the rug that are superb; the wall, too, is very swell; but as a Vermeer, 
this does not rank with’”—and so on, to rapid mention of a dozen other 
paintings. 

So Mr. Huneker goes on, to Coney Island, where he has a really 
tragic adventure, and from there, with his jaunty restlessness, to Vienna 
and Prague and Rotterdam and Brussels and Dublin and Marienbad, in 
that order, topping off with Atlantic City and Newport. 

The reader will know less about New York and more about 
Mr. Huneker when he finishes the book. He will have glanced at many 
half-finished sketches, smiled tentatively at many inferior jokes, been 
assailed with a regiment of proper names, and found in his nostrils a 
prevailing savor of cookery and beverages. He will be as tired as if 
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he had been swiftly jounced over much bad paving in a badly driven 
motor. New York can produce this sort of impression in the casual 
visitor all too easily without the aid of a book. 

One pictures Mr. Huneker sitting in a Bierkeller kept by a jovial 
survivor from the eighteen-nineties, smacking his lips over Seidels of 
honey-colored Pilsener, and rapidly gossiping—with a consciousness of 
having written many erudite books on the arts—about everything he 
has just seen, in a sportive manner affected to show the critical that he 
does not like to appear quite as much a conventionalist as he secretly 
takes comfort in being. Most of his comments come with irrelevancy— 
but not the perfect irrelevancy of the born gossip. 

GrorGE Sou_e. 


New York City. 


The Russian Opera. By Rosa Newmarch. E. P. Dutton & Company. 
New York. 1914, $1.75. 


Though the material of this book is, by the author’s confession, mostly 
lectures of a descriptive, historical nature, given before the Musical 
Association of London, there issues from the pages an unexpected thrill. 
Lives of composers and records of art developments seldom furnish such 
excitement, even with the aid of rhetorical embellishment. But in this 
instance the reader is introduced to a subject which yearns for inves- 
tigation and yet, like many things Russian, has heretofore hardly been 
touched upon. Russia, we are told, needs a “warm water port.” This 
is true at least in the domain of art, for until recently only rare accounts 
of her activity have come to us. 

To be sure, Russian music for instruments has during the last decade 
or two compelled attention and admiration everywhere. The overpower- 
ing genius of the “great music lord’’ Tchaikovski was too strong to 
be confined to the concert halls of Petrograd and Moscow. Indeed, his 
symphonies are played to-day in England and America perhaps as often 
as those of Beethoven himself—and, many of us believe, ad nauseam. 
Before Tchaikovski, the only Russian composer to achieve distinction 
away from home was Rubinstein. No one, however, thinks of Rubin- 
stein as a Slav, for native influences are absorbed in Teutonic methods 
of expression. He is a pure cosmopolite. Up to the present, music 
by Russians seems to have made an outside appeal in proportion to its 
adoption of non-Russian elements. To some extent, Tchaikovski held 


aloof from the nationalist movement so strongly championed by his 
contemporaries. A man of his vision could not be satisfied with the 
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development of a style based upon the rugged folk songs, and close 
his eyes upon a world which includes such attractive things as Parisian 
finesse and Italian melody. His disciples are even less Russian than 
he. This is inevitable, for a conscious nationalism in art cannot be 
maintained for a long period. Naiveté in the pioneer gives place in the 
next generation to imitation. 

Russian opera has made less headway abroad than have the symphony 
and the song. The intense nationalism—or shall we say provincialism— 
of the operas of Dargomijski, Moussorgski, and Rimski-Korsakoy has 
interfered with their adoption outside of Russia. So far as the writer 
is aware, there have been almost no performances of the works of this 
school in Germany, England, or America. An exception was the 
presentation last year in New York City of Moussorgski’s “Boris 
Godounov,” one of the most characteristic of all. The brilliant success 
which it achieved will undoubtedly lead to the “discovery” of more 
dramas suitable for performance. Indeed, it is expected that “Prince 
Igor” by Borodin will be given next season. Perhaps we shall some 
day hear the masterpieces of Rimski-Korsakov, one of the most inter- 
esting figures in the generation of European composers just passed, and 
an opera writer of the highest attainments. Some of his orchestral 
pieces are heard here, but his operas are unknown to all save the Russian 
public. The scores are expensive and difficult to procure. Furthermore, 
acquaintance with the original language of the text is required of the 
student. 

The publication of this book is timely. Daily reports from the seat 
of war make the vast dark territory of Russia seem less remote, and 
inspire the belief that this “newest civilization in the world” is soon 
to enter upon a morning of robust development. Also, the frequent 
concerts of the Russian Symphony Orchestra in New York, and the 
propaganda in favor of Russian choral liturgical music are having their 
effect. The presentation of opera is sure to follow. We may even 
expect that singers from Petrograd will be brought here, in order to 
solve the problem of language. 

Miss Newmarch is an English lady who has devoted her life to the 
study of Russian music. She has obtained much information through 
personal acquaintance with some of the leading composers and scholars. 
Her book is on the whole well written, and evidently sound. Here and 
there are passages which show powers of thinking in interesting ways. 
Take, for example, this explanation of the comparative ineffectiveness 
of Tchaikovski’s operas: 


Tchaikovski had great difficulty in escaping from his intensely emo- 
tional personality, and in viewing life through any eyes but his own. 
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He reminds us of one of those actors who, with all their power of 
touching our hearts, never thoroughly conceal themselves under the part 
they are acting. Opera, above all, cannot be a “one-man piece.” For 
its successful realization it demands breadth of conception, variety of 
sentiment and sympathy, powers of subtle adaptability to all kinds of 
situations and emotions other than our own. In short, opera is the 
one form of musical art in which the objective outlook is indispensable. 
Whereas in lyric poetry self-revelation is a virtue, in the drama self- 
restraint and breadth of view are absolute conditions of greatness and 
success. We find the man reflected in Shakespeare’s sonnets, but 
humanity in his plays. Tchaikovski’s nature was undoubtedly too emo- 
tional and self-centred for dramatic uses. . . . As Byron could 
never have conceived “Julius Caesar” or “Twelfth Night,” so Tchai- 
kovski could never have composed such an opera as “Die Meistersinger.”’ 


One may perhaps be permitted to skip the accounts of individual plots 
of operas, though these are necessary to make the book complete. 
Incidentally, these stories reveal an uncanny love for things brutal and 
tragic—but that is only Russian. The author does not praise lavishly, 
out of blind enthusiasm, and even gives the impression that in some 
instances the musicians were not much more than amateurs; nevertheless 
the great earnestness and patriotism of the men of Balakirev’s circle 
cannot fail to arouse the reader’s sympathetic interest. 


Davip STANLEY SMITH. 
Yale University. 


The Book of the Bayeux Tapestry. By Hilaire Belloc. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. New York. 1914. $3.50 net. 


In his introduction, Mr. Belloc maintains that the costumes and the 
armor of the Bayeux Tapestry are those of the “mid-twelfth century” ; 
and that many of the incidents in the most famous piece of needle-work 
that Time and Fortune have spared are drawn from the “Roman de Rou” 
by Wace. This means that the embroidery—‘‘tapestry” ill describes 
this narrow strip of linen—cannot be considered in any sense a con- 
temporary document. Mr. Belloc dates it 1150-1160, a full century 
after Hastings. Though he nowhere cites authorities, it is fairly evi- 
dent that he has drawn his conclusions and their apparent proof from 
Marignan’s “La Tapisserie de Bayeux.” It is most unfortunate that he 
has not considered the very searching reviews of that book by Lanore 
and the greatest of French mediaevalists, Gaston Paris; for these 


writers have no difficulty in turning Marignan’s own arguments squarely 
against him, and establish their contention that the embroidery was a 
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memorial of quite recent events, made within the life-time of survivors 
of the Norman invasion. That is what we would wish the embroidery 
to be—a veritable document of that world-shaping expedition. Rarely 
does scholarship, as in this case, confirm our untutored impressions. 
If Mr. Belloc will examine the reviews by Maurice Lanore in the 
sixty-fourth volume of the “Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes” and 
by Gaston Paris in the thirty-first volume of “Romania,” it is probable 
that he will revise his introduction, and change many lines in his 
comment. 

For the illustrations, the publishers have taken the post-cards sold at 
Bayeux and colored them. The result is unsatisfactory for the scale 
of the figures is too small and it has accordingly been impossible to 
follow closely the color scheme of the original. Those delightful animals 
that ornament the top and bottom of the embroidery have fared badly, 
and in several cases the colors have obscured their very outline. The 
writer purchased at Caen a most faithful reproduction of the scene in 
which William gives Harold arms. This modern piece of needle-work 
reproduced the original embroidery with striking fidelity; it differs in 
its coloring from the similar panel in Mr. Belloc’s work. In general 
the Bayeux embroidery is much more faded than this book would indi- 
cate; and because of its lighter tones, Stothard’s famous reproductions 
in ‘“Monumenta Vetusta,” 1819-1823, more nearly represent the effect 
of the original. 

With these reservations, this book is to be heartily commended. The 
fame of this embroidery has not served to make its vivid pictures 
familiar, and but few readers have followed, as they may in this 
attractive volume, one scene after the other in the drama. Popularly the 
needle-work is supposed to depict the battle of Hastings; yet it is 
not until the forty-eighth panel (there are seventy-six in all) that the 
Norman army reaches England. It records not merely a fight but 
the life of the times—the coronation of a king, the appearance of a 
comet, the building of ships, the cooking of a dinner. In its art we are 
reminded how much of strangeness and of wonder we have lost in 
exchanging the symbol for the photograph. Here we feel no incongruity 
in calling a tree, a forest; a burning house, a village in flames; three 
lines of thread, the English channel. This year brings a melancholy 
interest to the pictures of Hastings. Much happier was that age in 
which one fight determined the campaign, one man’s death the fate of 
a nation. This was the time of individual prowess, of personal combat; 
here Duke William raises his helmet to show his warriors that he 
lives; here Bishop Odo, his brother, rushes, not into print, but into the 
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Yet even at this time our modern warfare was foreshadowed: 


mélée. 
the Normans, when they land, dig trenches. 
In his book on the Bayeux Tapestry, Fowke prints his explanations 


and comments before his plates and they are consequently forgotten when 
the plates are examined. Mr. Belloc, more wisely, puts his commentary 
between the panels so that his remarks can be intelligently followed. 
There is much that needs comment in this story. It has the abruptness 
of the old ballads; it was made for one familiar with incidents we 
cannot now explain. Who was Turold? What was the episode of the 
priest and Aelfgyva? 

This book gains in interest at each perusal. Our sophisticated age is 
extremely childish in one respect: it delights to hear stories; it loves to 
look at pictures. Here is one of the greatest stories in all literature. 
The Bayeux embroidery is not only an historic document of the highest 
importance; it is an intensely human and dramatic tale, and accordingly 
this book, indispensable for libraries, deserves to be widely known, 


Epwarp Buss REep. 
Yale University. 


The Climatic Factor as Illustrated in Arid America. By Ellsworth 
Huntington, with contributions by Charles Schuchert, Andrew E, 
Douglass, and Charles J. Kullmer. Carnegie Institute. Washington, 
D.C. 1914. 


The desert life has a fascination for the painter, for the poet, for the 
traveller, and now it seems a scientific attraction for the geographer and 
climatologist. In his search for data to show climatic changes of the 
past, Dr. Huntington has journeyed through New Mexico and Arizona, 
to the big trees of California, to arid Sonora, to the crumbled temples of 
Yucatan and Guatemala, to Russian and Chinese Turkestan, Persia, India, 
Palestine, Asia Minor, and Greece. His aim is “to investigate any 
possible climatic changes which may have taken place in historic times,” 
and to show that just as variations of rainfall, resulting in increased 
aridity, destroyed Asiatic civilization, so in arid America similar causes 
have produced similar results. In “The Climatic Factor’ he brings 
forward new proof of his theory developed in “The Pulse of Asia,” 
based on variations in the diameter growth of trees. As many different 
tests as possible have been applied in as many places as possible. 

In Arizona and New Mexico, Dr. Huntington shows that at the lower 
elevations the “subtropical continental climate of the monsoon variety 
makes the successful growth of the crops without irrigation extremely 
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doubtful.” Even with irrigation the arable area is very limited. He 
believes that the rainfall of past ages must have been greater than that 
of the present, and cites in proof of this the large number of terraces. 
Moreover, he feels that the fluctuation of the Otero Soda Lake in New 
Mexico “is a record of great and continuous climatic changes.” The 
author argues that the climate must have been more favorable in the 
past since the country, so unfavorable for agriculture to-day, once 
supported the large population recorded by the ruins of innumerable 
villages, and because of the significant fact that most of these villages, 
now in the midst of arid plains, were clearly not transitory. Interesting 
estimates of the former population show that where at present a few 
hardy settl_rs or “nesters” eke out a living by agriculture coupled with 
grazing, formerly there were thousands living by agriculture alone. 
The ruins of the Santa Cruz Valley, the desert region around Artesa 
west of Tucson, northern Sonora, and southern New Mexico, all point 
to these conclusions. Similarly, the historical records of the rise and 
fall of Lake Tezcuco, where the City of Mexico was built, show that 
there have been rainfall fluctuations of an unmistakable character. 

In regard to Yucatan, much the same arguments are made, but here 
the rainfall change that has obliterated a race is an increase rather 
than the decrease encountered in the arid Southwest. Areas which the 
Mayas must have cleared and tilled are now a dense tropical forest, too 
difficult for even modern tools to clear. Dr. Huntington gives the 
reader a choice of two reasons for the change; one that the Maya were 
more efficient than modern man, notwithstanding their lack of iron 
implements and beasts of burden. The other, and the more logical 
explanation, “is that the rainfall was formerly less than at present, 
so that regions now covered with forest then bore only jungle, that 
fevers were less abundant than now, and that the climate was not so 
enervating.”” In Guatemala a similar increase in rainfall has caused the 
abandonment of such magnificent ruins as Quiche and Quirigua. In 
Dr. Huntington’s opinion, however, the main argument in support of his 
theory of climatic change “does not rest upon Maya history, but upon 
the trees of California and upon hundreds of pieces of evidence in the 
arid Southwest and in Asia. All these seem strongly to indicate that 
the climate was different from that of the present and that the change 
from that time to this has been pulsatory.” 

The evidence as to rainfall has been deduced from the growth of 
trees. Professor A. E. Douglass of the University of Arizona, who 
contributes a chapter upon “A Method of Estimating Rainfall by the 
Growth of Trees,” after comparing the available rainfall records of 
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Arizona with the local diameter growth of yellow pine, concludes “that 
the ring thickness is proportional to the rainfall with an accuracy of 
70 to 82 per cent in recent years and that this accuracy presumably 
extends over centuries.” Similarly, Dr. Huntington found with other 
species that “the growth of trees in the United States seems to be 
characterized by long and important cycles, bearing a periodicity of 
100 or 200 years, more or less, and affecting all parts of the country,” 
and concludes that “so widespread a phenomenon can scarcely be due 
to anything but climate.” This idea of comparing climate with tree 
growth is not an original one, for Austin Cary and other professional 
foresters have in the past recognized that climate has a bearing on the 
width or peculiarity of annual rings... But we are indebted to Professor 
Douglass and Dr. Huntington for the minute pains with which they have 
developed and applied such a law—if it can be so termed. 

Dr. Huntington spent two summers, 1911-1912, in an investigation 
of the rate of growth of the “big tree,” Sequoia Washingtoniana, which 
grows in the Sierra Nevadas—chiefly between 5,000 and 7,000 feet 
elevation—and reaches a maximum diameter of twenty-five to thirty 
feet and an age of 2,000 to 3,000 years. During the two field seasons, 
462 trees were measured, and every care was taken to avoid error. The 
field work gave thé investigator the rate of diameter growth of 108 
trees along a certain radius “usually the longest and clearest’’ and on 
843 trees the average of two or more radii. These therefore do not 
represent average growth, but rather selected or haphazard growth. 
To regularize his figures Dr. Huntington made the corrections for age 
and longevity, for individual errors in counting, for obscure rings or 
actual absence of rings, and for root flare—since the diameter measure- 
ments were made on stumps where the root swelling was still perceptible. 
The author argued that purely accidental occurrences, though unques- 
tionably affecting diameter growth, would be eliminated by averaging a 
large number of trees, and, on the other hand, that variations due to 
changing weather and climate would tend to affect all trees uniformly. 
But in any study of growth, the forester recognizes that diameter 
increment is extremely variable and hence is not dependable as an 
exact criterion of soil, site, or increment. As already suggested, the 
width of rings might be traced directly to a number of external causes, 
the most potent of which is density. European foresters, therefore, use 
growth in height rather than growth in diameter when establishing site 
qualities. For the same reason it would at least be interesting to go 
further than Dr. Huntington and compare the height growth of different 
decades with the exact local rainfall and temperature data. An inves- 
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tigator might even compare climate with volume increment, which 
depends on both height and diameter, before reaching final conclusions. 
In other words, it appears hazardous to base the proof of any climatic 
theory on a comparison with diameter growth alone. Yet the interpreta- 
tion of the corrected diameter growth curve of the Sequoia as presented 
in this work is of extraordinary interest and opens up a field for further 
investigation. From the curve, Dr. Huntington concludes that climatic 
pulsations have been in progress; that they have been of considerable 
magnitude but without any regular periodicity. As he himself points 
out, he has presented such a mass of evidence that even if some of it 
may be proved fallacious, there still would remain enough to justify his 
general conclusions. The lay reader will be convinced by this very 
piling up of detail upon detail; but the scientist will ask for further 


investigation before accepting the conclusions as final. 


TuHeEopore S. Woo.sey, Jr. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Wild Life Conservation in Theory and Practice. By William T. Horna- 
day, with a chapter by Frederic C. Walcott. Yale University Press. 
New Haven. 1914. $1.50 net. 


The book on “Wild Life Conservation in Theory and Practice” by 
William T. Hornaday, assisted by Frederic C. Walcott, fills a long-felt 
want. Mr. Hornaday has for a number of years been a conspicuous 
advocate of wild life conservation. His knowledge on this subject has 
been based on an unusual experience in the field as a hunter and col- 
lector, and his life has afforded extraordinary opportunities for the 
observation of changing conditions in this country, affecting wild life, 
its destruction, and the threatened extermination of various species. 
At the present time, this situation is of vital interest to everyone; to 
use Mr. Hornaday’s words, “it affects the lumber pile, the market 
basket, and the dinner pail.” The United States Government has given 
it detailed attention. Recently as a result of investigation on the part 
of our department of agriculture, the statement has been made that 
within the last twenty years our insectivorous birds have decreased 
seventy-five per cent. The prime necessity in the various attempts to 
prevent further destruction of resources and actually to increase wild 
life in this country, is the codperation of the individual, based on 


the knowledge of existing conditions and the possible means for cor- 
recting the present situation. This knowledge should be imparted by 
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schools and colleges and should enter actually into education. Hence, 
the special value of this work. 

In his first chapter Mr. Hornaday gives a list of some ten birds 
that have actually been exterminated on the American continents and 
the adjacent islands with the names of several other species that are 
on the verge of extinction, a condition that stands out in marked con- 
trast to that of Europe when we take into consideration the fact that 
wild life in Europe has been subjected to the ravages of man for an 
almost indefinite time while that of the North American continent has 
only been threatened within recent years. At the present time, among 
all the European birds there is only one that is actually extinct. The 
economic value of our birds is well known to all, and evidence of 
their decrease is marked in the increase on all sides of us in various 
insect pests. Ravages of the gypsy moth have attracted the attention 
of state legislatures as well as that of our national Government, as has 
the destruction caused by the elm-tree bectle, the boll weevil, the chest- 
nut-tree pest, and numerous others. The chapter in this book on pests 
and their treatment is of special interest and equal value. Many of 
our hawks and owls are vermin destroyers and as such do far more 
good than harm, yet in the State of Rhode Island a bounty is paid 
on every hawk and owl that is killed with the result that throughout 
the entire State far more harm than good is accomplished. In the chapter 
on the duty and power of the citizen, Mr. Hornaday makes a statement 
that there are five million gunners and sportsmen in the United States, 
only the smallest proportion of whom are possessed of conscience. In 
our country game destruction has been due, in part, to discrepancies in 
our various game laws and the lack of codperation between States, con- 
ditions which would be obviated to a large extent by the federal law 
recently passed by Congress, the constitutionality of which is at present 
being considered by our Supreme Court. If as individuals we can 
appreciate the present situation and give it intelligent and interested 
attention, much can be accomplished, but, as Mr. Hornaday emphasizes, 
there is no time to waste. 

The chapter in this book by Mr. Walcott on private game preserves 
as factors in conservation is of great importance. Mr. Walcott has for 
a number of years been interested in a tract in Connecticut of nearly 
20,000 acres which has been used as a reservation for game and for 
many species of game birds not common in this section. The results 
have been unusual. The wood duck a few years ago was threatened 
with rapid extinction in New England. This species has been brought 
back and at the present time can be commonly found in its old haunts. 
On the pond which Mr. Walcott has used for most of his duck raising 
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and which is in no way adapted for the work except as artificial means 
have been provided, nearly a hundred wood ducks were raised last year 
and allowed to migrate South in the autumn. A few years ago the 
raising of wood ducks was considered an extraordinary feat. Similar 
work has been done with good results in other parts of New England, 
notably Massachusetts where from birds reared in captivity and given 
reasonable protection, a regular spring and fall migration of mallard 
ducks has been established. These are interesting instances of what 
can be done by intelligent work along the lines of preservation and 
propagation and form the bright aspect of a serious situation. 

Mr. Hornaday’s book will be welcomed in every school and college 
library and should be widely distributed. 

Leonarp C, Sanrorp. 
New Haven. 


Cyclopedia of American Government. Edited by Andrew C. McLaugh- 
lin and Albert Bushnell Hart. D. Appleton & Company. New York. 
1914. 8 volumes. $22.50. 


The title of these volumes is attractive. There is certainly need for 
such a work. No branch of social science has received so much atten- 
tion or made so great progress during the last thirty years as govern- 
ment. Indeed, it may almost be said that the study of government has 
assumed the form and dignity of a science during that period. Previously 
there had existed under the name of political science a more or less 
related body of thought consisting of speculation concerning the basis of 
authority, the extent of individual rights, and the nature of political insti- 
tutions and how they should be constituted so as to safeguard the liber- 
ties of the individual. In the United States, this took the form largely 
of commentaries upon our written Constitution. There was also a great 
body of constitutional history in which the origin of political institutions 
was revealed and the course of their evolution traced. But of positive 
study of the actual workings of existing governmental machinery there 
was hardly any. The first important book of that kind in English was 
Bagehot’s “English Constitution,” which appeared as a series of maga- 
zine articles in 1866. Here, almost for the first time, a student of govern- 
ment cut loose from the influence of political theories and undertook to 
describe governmental institutions as they existed and to show exactly 
how they worked. It may be remarked in passing that Machiavelli 
began such a study of government in the sixteenth century, but the 
political problems of his time were so different from ours that his exam- 
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nle had little influence. The first American author to approach the 
subj ect from this point of view was Woodrow Wilson in his “Congressional 
Government,” which was published in 1885. Three years later appeared 
Brvyce’s “American Commonwealth,” and following this there has been 
a veritable flood of publications dealing with every phase of governmental 
activity, federal, state, and local, based upon a study of actual conditions 
and with little relation to political theories. Much the same sort of thing 
has taken place in other countries, but nowhere else has the examina- 
tion of existing governmental machinery been carried so far as in 


America. 
To bring together the results of all this study, to digest it and 
arrange it in cyclopaedic form so as to make it readily available, would 


be to render a very great service indeed to all students of government, as 
well as to all intelligent citizens who take an interest in political affairs. 
It requires but brief examination of this work to convince one that it 
comes far short of reaching this standard. In the first place, its scope 
is too limited. It is impossible to study American government effectively 
without continual reference to the political institutions and practices of 
other countries. Before it is possible to form any intelligent judgment 
concerning the excellence or defects of our institutions, it is necessary 
to have some standard of comparison, to know how other peoples have 
dealt with the great problems of government and what institutions they 
have devised for the purpose. Almost every chapter of Bryce’s ‘“Ameri- 
can Commonwealth” illustrates the importance of this feature of a work 
on government. It is almost entirely neglected in this work. 

Even more serious than this sin of omission on the part of the edi- 
tors is one of commission. They do not seem to have considered with 
any care either what related matter ought to be included in such a work, 
or what ought to be left out. The result is a great number of articles 
which have only a very remote relation to government and not a few 
which have no connection with it whatever. Why should there be an 
article on “The Economic History of the United States’; another on the 
“History of Economic Theory” with expositions of the various principles 
of economics; a whole series of articles on education, such as “Educa- 
tion of Women,” “Education for Forestry,” “Industrial Education,” 
“Technical Education,” and “Recent Tendencies in Education”; and 
another still longer series on all the phases of applied or practical soci- 
ology such as charities, child labor, criminology, the negro problem, immi- 
gration, and labor organizations? There are some phases of economic 
and social affairs which have profoundly influenced our politics and 
affected the working of our government. These matters ought to be 
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treated thoroughly, but beyond that there is no occasion for including 
them in a work on government. Thus, as regards taxation, the method 
of dealing with revenue and expenditure, our budget system or lack of 
system, belongs as much to government as to economics. But there is 
certainly no need of a treatment of the whole subject of taxation with 
a discussion of principles and description of the different forms of taxes 
levied. The same is true of the tariff. It has done much to determine 
the character of Congressional finance, the “log rolling,” the extravagant 
expenditures for pensions and river and harbor appropriations, as well 
as the narrow localism of our Congressmen and the use of money in 
elections. These are the phases of the subject which should receive 
attention. There is no occasion to go into the economic theory of the 
tariff controversy or its long history as is done in this work. The really 
pertinent matters, on the other hand, are hardly touched on. The treat- 
ment of biography is open to the same criticism. Much space is devoted 
to it, and hardly a prominent public man has failed to receive a brief 
notice. This matter is of very little value to students of government 
and is moreover already accessible in cyclopaedias of biography. A full 
account of a few of the great characters who have left enduring marks 
on our government, like Jefferson, Marshall, and Hamilton, might well 
be substituted for it all. 

It may be roughly estimated that this irrelevant and unimportant 
matter makes up about one-half of the three volumes. It is not using too 
strong language to say that it is pure padding and ought to have been 
omitted altogether. The remainder of the work may be mildly com- 
mended. A few of the articles are excellent, the most noteworthy being 
Professor Macy’s work on parties and party organizations. This is by 
far the best thing in the three volumes. Many other articles are good, 
though too brief to be entirely satisfactory. Such are the work of Good- 
now, McClain, and Stimson on courts and constitutional law; of Beard, 
Garner, and Charles Moore on various features of the executive and 
legislature, of Munro and Woodburn on municipal government, and of 
Yeomans and Willoughby on political theories. The bulk of the articles, 
which are well selected so far as subjects are concerned, is, however, 
entirely without distinction and does not give one the impression of hav- 
ing been prepared with much care. The practice of breaking up the 
work on important subjects into short articles and distributing them 
according to alphabetical arrangement, certainly does not add anything 
to their effectiveness and is very inconvenient for the user. 


Guy S. CALLeNDER. 
Yale University. 
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The Challenge of Facts and Other Essays. By William Graham Sumner, 
Edited by Albert Galloway Keller. Yale University Press. New 
Haven. 1914. $2.25 net. 


The appearance of “The Challenge of Facts and Other Essays” adds 


yet a third volume to the series of Professor Sumner’s essays that have 


been coming out under the sympathetic editorship of Professor Keller. 
The book is notable for containing six hitherto unpublished essays as 
well as a sketch of Sumner’s life, and three memorial addresses by O. T. 
Bannard, H. DeF. Baldwin, and the editor. The last mentioned, in an 
interesting preface, announces the probable appearance, some years 
hence, of another volume, closing the series, to contain essays of a more 
technical character and a full bibliography of Sumner’s writings. More 
interesting yet is the reference to a “Life and Letters’; Professor 
Keller says: “In general I have omitted much which would find a more 
appropriate place in a Life and Letters; and it is my conviction that 
such an enterprise should be sometime undertaken.” To this conviction 
all lovers of Sumner, and all lovers of biography, especially after the 
tantalizingly brief foretaste of such delights permitted them in this 
volume, will add a fervent “Amen.” 

The essays in “The Challenge of Facts” cover nearly the whole course 
of Sumner’s career as Professor of Political and Social Science at Yale, 
dating from just before its beginning, in the autumn of 1872, to 1906, 
well towards its close. The essays are arranged according to the three 
groups into which they roughly fall, and deal respectively with various 
aspects of Socialism, the History of the United States, and the Study 
of Sociology. The title-essay, assigned by the editor to the ‘eighties, 
one of those manuscripts that was “written and re-written, and then laid 
aside, apparently with no thought of publication,” is a systematic 
presentation of Sumner’s case against socialism, and forms an admirable 
introduction to the first group of essays. Among these, “A Parable,” 
now first published, is unique. This is an incisive bit of satire in which 
Sumner, using, for him, a rather novel form, pillories society for its 
undiscriminating sympathy with the plausible, hand-to-mouth wage- 
earner, as over against the man who, with no better start, wins by the 
virtues of industry and foresight a small capital in land. 

The group of essays dealing with the history of the United States, 
among which appears a notable new one, “Advancing Political and 
Social Organization in the United States,” nearly sixty pages in length 
and by far the longest essay in the book, shows impressively Sumner’s 
profound understanding of whence as a nation we have come and 
whither we are going. They abound, too, in such characteristically pithy 
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and pregnant sentences as the following: “Government by interests 
produces no statesmen, but only attorneys”; “We have not made 
America; America has made us”; speaking of colonial days, “The 
public opinion of a town was an imperious mistress; Mrs. Grundy held 
powerful sway and Gossip was her prime minister.” These are examples 
that may stand for a host of others. Nor ought the beautiful and 
eloquent “Memorial Day Address,” 1872, now first published, with 
its reminiscent flavor of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, be passed over 
without a reference. On that anniversary, has anything finer ever been 
said than this: “When men go to war for glory, let them have their 
reward. Pay it in the booming of cannon, . . . but when men go 
to war for duty, let them also have their reward. Pay it in a new 
devotion to the duty for whose sake they fell; pay it in a nobler zeal 
in behalf of our rescued country; pay it in a loftier wisdom in public 
policy which shall destroy abuses before they grow so strong that it 
shall cost the blood of your sons to root them out.” 

The three essays comprised in the last group contribute more par- 
ticularly to an understanding of Sumner’s development as a student 
of the science of society. That Sumner regarded this study as his 
life work there can be no doubt. How he came to devote himself to this 
career is, therefore, a matter of no little interest. As have other men 
of genius, so Sumner prepared himself for one career, and devoted him- 
self to another. His conscious bent towards the ministry caused him, 
both at Géttingen and Oxford, to shape his graduate training towards 
this end. He even had taken orders and begun preaching before the 
long course of spontaneous and unconscious training to which his mind 
had been treating itself culminated in the consciousness that his true 
vocation lay, not in the ministry, but in the study and teaching of the 
science of society. The story of this unconscious preparation is in part 
revealed by the semi-autobiographical sketch, printed at the beginning 
of this volume. Of this development, two or three of the more significant 
features must here suffice. 

As Sumner himself tells the story, the writings of Harriet Martineau, 
Richard Hooker, Buckle, and Spencer, coupled with the stimulating dis- 
cussion of a group of young fellows at Oxford, were the factors of 
decisive importance in turning him into a sociologist. At the age of 
thirteen or fourteen, he chanced upon Martineau’s “Illustrations of 
Political Economy”: “I read them all through with the greatest avidity, 
some of them three or four times.” More than twenty years later, at 
Oxford, it was Hooker’s “Ecclesiastical Polity’ that affected him pro- 
foundly and re-awakened all his love for political science. Next came 
Buckle’s stimulating volumes, and discussions of Buckle’s ideas: “The 
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question which occupied us the most was whether there could be a 
science of society, and, if so, where it should begin and how it should 
be built.” Finally, when settled (1870-1872) as rector at Morristown, 
he saw his future life work open before him. The decisive stimulus 
came from Spencer: “These essays [“The Study of Sociology’] imme- 
diately gave me the lead that I wanted, to bring into shape the crude 
notions which had been floating in my head for five or six years, espe- 
cially since the Oxford days. The conception of society, of social forces, 
and of the science of society there offered was just the one I had been 
groping after but had not been able to reduce for myself. It . . . 
offered a definite and magnificent field for work.” In 1872, came the 
call to Yale, where some four years later he introduced a course on 
sociology into the curriculum. With regard to this Sumner says: “I 
formed a class to read Spencer’s book [‘Principles of Sociology’] in 
the parts as they came out, and I believe I began to interest men in 
this important department of study, and to prepare them to follow its 
development, years before any such attempt was made at any other uni- 
versity in the world.” This claim of priority, it may be noted in pass- 
ing, is honored by Professors Tenney and Giddings in their recent article 
on “Sociology” in the “Cyclopedia of Education.” Thus, in brief, did 
Sumner enter on his calling. 
Curtis Howrk WALKER. 
University of Chicago. 


What Can I Know? An Enquiry into Truth, its Nature, the Means of 
its Attainment, and its Relations to the Practical Life. By George 
Trumbull Ladd. Longmans, Green & Company. New York. 1914. 
$1.50 net. 


What Ought I to Do? An Enquiry into the Nature and Kinds of Virtue, 
and into the Sanctions, Aims, and Values of the Moral Life. By 
George Trumbull Ladd. Longmans, Green & Company. New York. 
1915. $1.50 net. 


These two books are the first of a projected series of four having 
for their object the discussion and elucidation of the great problems, 
What can I know? What ought I to do? What should I believe? and 
What may I hope? Professor Ladd, the most voluminous and ency- 
clopaedic of living philosophers, with the possible exception of Wundt, 
has already covered the field occupied by these problems in a number 
of extensive treatises, of which the “Philosophy of Knowledge” and 
the “Philosophy of Conduct” deal especially with the same subjects 
as the books here under review. And although the present works are 
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by no means a mere condensation of them, he has made free use of 
them for argument and illustration. Those familiar with his other 
writings will, therefore, not expect any novelty of doctrine here, though 
they may possibly be led to a clearer view of his teaching by the 
conciser and more popular manner of its presentation. The novelty 
consists in the aim and method of treatment. For the problems are 
here discussed not in their abstract generality, and still less as mer 
speculative curiosities, but as fundamental problems of the personal life, 
Hence the form of the enquiry, What can J know? What ought J to do? 
And the treatment, accordingly, is not that of the scientific treatise. 
but of the essay. The several chapters in each book are a collection 
of essays, connected, indeed, by the general plan, but possessing th 
freedom of movement which belongs to this kind of composition. T}y 
style is adopted in the interest of the practical aims of the series. For 
the books are intended primarily to be of use. They are intended, 
without presupposing a large amount of technical knowledge, to stimulat 
the thoughtful reader to take intelligent interest in the great questions 
which concern a rational attitude towards life, and they offer encourage- 
ment and aid to their solution. A man who has spent a lifetime in 
the study and teaching of philosophy, who is one of the most eminent 
of the philosophical writers of our time, who has thoroughly assimilated 
the materials of his reflections and has attained to profound personal 
convictions on the deepest subjects, undertakes to declare in languag 
as simple and direct as possible to all who will take the pains to listen 
and consider what he has found of the true wisdom of life. It is a 
noble undertaking, one worthy of the deepest thinker, the subtlest 
reasoner, the most persuasive master of words. 

The reader, however, who goes to these books with the expectation 
of finding short and easy answers to the questions proposed will be 
disappointed. The question, for example, What can J know? is seen to 
depend for its solution not only on the general nature and conditions 
of knowledge, but also on the special aptitudes, the habits and training, 
the dispositions and sentiments of the knower. The habit of thinking 
things through is to be cultivated, but there are few subjects which 
any individual can think out thoroughly for himself, and the major 
part of what we hold to be true we have to take on trust. In certain 
circumstances, intuition is better than ratiocination, and the intuitions 
of others, the seers and experts, are to be preferred to our own. Infal- 
libility is not the characteristic of any form of human knowledge and 


all judgments arrived at by thought are only approximately accurate. 
Yet Professor Ladd refuses to be classified as either a humanist or an 
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agnostic, as either a pragmatist or a Bergsonian intuitionist and freely 


criticises each of their respective theories. The book closes with an 
imaginary colloquy between the reader and the author in which the 


former refers to these and other difficulties of classification, and the 
author accepts the criticism, but rather as compliment than as complaint, 
meaning, apparently, that it is to the credit of a thinker to maintain 
the balance between conflicting tendencies and, acknowledging the 
elements of value contained in each while avoiding its one-sidedness, to 
transcend the differences in a comprehensive synthesis. 

Such is undoubtedly the fact, and Professor Ladd unquestionably 
deserves credit for breadth, balance, and comprehensiveness. Moreover, 
a philosophical label is apt to be as misleading as characterizing. 
At the same time, the question may fairly be raised whether in a given 
case the comprehensiveness may not be due to compromise, to failure 
fully to appreciate opposite points of view, or to be thorough-going 
with one’s own, rather than to inclusive assimilation of principles. Now 
Professor Ladd is far too mature and sane a thinker to be accused 
lightly of compromise in principles. If we call him an eclectic, we have 
to recognize that his eclecticism is of that broad type represented by 
Lotze, with whom, indeed, he has much in common. But a writer who 
elects as he does, and as Lotze did, to be independent of the schools 
and to be bound by no method save that of reflection aiming at a general 
harmony of interpreted experience, is apt at times to appear either 
unduly or insufficiently critical, and himself to advance views which are 
either inconsiderate or inconclusive. 

Professor Ladd seems not altogether to have escaped these dangers. 
We are told, for instance, as already noted, that no human knowledge 
is infallible. As this proposition is not self-evident, it may, and, if true, 
must be itself fallible, so that there may possibly be some judgments 
which are infallible. In fact, not a few such judgments are expressed 
in this very book, as, for example, that we shall never see the essen- 
tially invisible, or hear the essentially inaudible, or grasp by the intellect 
the essentially unthinkable (p. 182). These propositions are self-evident; 
an intellect which operates in accordance with the law of contradiction 
cannot understand their meaning and think otherwise. But Professor 
Ladd, while recognizing, as he was bound to do, the laws of thought, 
makes an almost savage attack on the principle of contradiction, or rather 
of identity, going so far as to declare that ‘‘nothing is identical with 
itself,” that everything is in perpetual change. Yet in another con- 
nection, he affirms that every self, at least, knows itself “to be in some 
sort really self-identical.” But if the identity of this object so manifold 
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in its modifications can be known, why may not that of another? There 
are entities, moreover, in endless variety, which are not subject to 
empirical modification at all, but the nature of which can be clearly 
discerned in pure self-identity; such are the natures of mathematical 
objects like the geometrically defined conic section. It can hardly be 
supposed that Professor Ladd really meant to deny a fundamental prin- 
ciple of our thinking; what he intended, probably, was a criticism of 
its formal statement. But, if so, what was needed was not an attack, 
but an interpretation. There is reason to think that he is here so 
preoccupied with the psychology of thinking as to fail in doing justice 
to the entirely different standpoints of pure logic, pure mathematics, 
and related “eidetic” disciplines whose methods are a priori. If, as he 
contends, knowledge is always of Reality and never of mere phenomena, 
we must nevertheless observe that Reality contains more than facts of 
existence, that it contains universals as well as particulars, abstracts 
as well as concretes, relations as well as terms, and that there is no 
reason becanse knowledge is fragmentary why it should not be absolute 
within the limits of its competency. 

In passing from the question, What can I know? to the question, 
What ought I to do? we are sensible at once of the difference in the 
point of view and of the closeness of connection of the related functions 
of intelligence and the obligation to duty. The bond of connection is 
the one undivided personality. The intimacy of relationship between 
knowing, being, and doing which appeared in the earlier work re-appears 
in a still more developed form in that which deals with conduct and 
character. Here, too, we find the same critical acumen, the same bal- 
anced judgment, the same masterly handling of the material, the same 
manifest desire to be helpful to those who are struggling with the per- 
plexities of the problems. The problems discussed are naturally those 
of the ordinary text-book—the source and meaning of the feeling of 
obligation, the nature of moral good, freedom and responsibility, virtue 
and the virtues, and the like; but they are treated in a way which never 
loses sight of the fact that they belong to the supreme issues of life 
and that they are the vital concern of many ardent and struggling souls. 
The author’s moral enthusiasm, though never allowed to interfere with 
the argument, adds greatly to its effectiveness. It inspires his style, 
which at times takes on the character of sustained eloquence. He rarely 
indulges in “purple patches,” but neither does he scorn the aid of the 
poets, and his own familiarity with the Orient enables him at times to 
illuminate his argument with illustrations from unexpected sources. The 
gist of his moral theory is found in the two conceptions of personality 
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and evolution: “The moral self in a process of development towards the 
social ideal,—this complex of conceptions contains the whole domain of 
investigation for the student of ethics.” The doctrine appears to com- 
bine Kant’s third form of statement of the categorical imperative, the 
command to respect personality as an end in itself, with the view that 
the self is a subject of continuous moral growth. Hence there is no 
direct answer to the question, What ought I to do? if by that is meant 
a rule or set of rules for deciding in particular circumstances questions 
of conscience. Such questions can only be left for decision to a kind of 
moral tact; and that is explained to be largely a matter of trained 
sensitiveness of moral feeling, insight into motives, experiences as to 
the consequences of conduct, and skill in drawing inferences. Occasions 
may even arise when all the ordinary estimates of duty fail, and then 
there is nothing left for the soul to do but to commit itself to the spirit 
of duty and take the risks. The type of personality, it may be added, 
which the author finds most comformable to the ideal of moral perfec- 
tion is that which is moulded and fashioned by the ideals and inspirations 
of the Christian religion. 

These two books may add little to Professor Ladd’s established 
reputation as a thinker; but they vindicate for him the worthier claim 
to be reckoned among those thinkers who 


Strengthen the wavering hands, 
*Stablish, continue the march, 


On to the City of God. 
H. N. Garpiner. 
Smith College. 


Woman’s Work in Municipalities. By Mary Ritter Beard. D. Appleton 
& Company. New York. 1915. $1.50 net. 


It is certainly clever of Mrs. Beard to suggest in the preface to her 
“Woman’s Work in Municipalities,’ that “we may be forced to a new 
application of the age-long slogan, Cherchez la femme.” No one can 
examine her book without realizing how silently, effectively, and in 
what an immense variety of ways, American women are contributing to 
the new social idea of democracy. They are working normally from 
the seclusion of their own homes into the larger housekeeping problems 


of cities and towns: housing, cleansing, discipline, health, play, are 
all more or less under their loving care. It is conceivably only a ques- 
tion of time when they shall advance from municipal to state, national, 
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and international activities; one can hardly imagine a Woman’s Inter- 
national Peace Conference being paid even the compliment of ridicule, 
in the last world-crisis a hundred years ago. Meantime, a woman takes 
joy in turning over these pages, for they contain a record more potent 
than any amount of assertion or wrangling to prove that the community 
needs its women in the open. 

The chapter on education faces frankly the criticisms current upon the 
preponderance of women teachers in our public schools; and shows that 
women have been perhaps more active than men in initiative and experi- 
ment along such lines as vocational guidance, teaching of sex-hygiene, 
training for defectives, school gardens, the establishment of visiting 
nurses and teachers—all the practical mother-side, in short, of care for 
youth. In public health, the record justifies the claim, “that women 
have broadened into the democratic and governmental point of view 
towards health problems, at the same time that they have been perfecting 
the machinery by which democracy may lay its foundation of health, 
happiness, and power in governmental functions.” As Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff points out in his introduction to the volume, one of the inter- 
esting things in the book is the witness it bears to the importance of 
amateur initiative as leading the way to official action. This is notably 
the experience of women in the settlement movement, a series of 
experiments valiantly started and sifted, till the successful are accredited 
and handed over to community care. So here we see women, joined 
naturally with men, fighting tuberculosis, agitating against the causes 
of industrial accidents and occupational diseases, starting open-air 
schools, carrying on almost exclusively the new and vital follow-up 
treatment for out-patients in hospitals, eager for baby-saving, and sharing 
with enthusiasm the fight for pure food, pure drugs, clean streets: “A 
volume itself could be written on the activities of women for clean streets 
and public places.” It has been said that the genius of women was for 
detail. Since the needs of municipalities are made up of details, they 
afford scope enough for such genius; but this account shows no lack of 
broad vision or inventive power. 

When we come to the social evil, it is reassuring to find men and 
women working together; yet the author says, “The most notable 
report of a vice-commission recently issued, is according to ‘The Survey’ 
that of Portland, Oregon, a suffrage state.” For one who can read 
between the lines, there is grim pathos in the effort to gain recognition 
of the feminine point of view in man-made legislation. It is pleasanter 
to see how actively women are making it possible for our children and 
young folks to play. Playgrounds, pageants, festivals, occupy them, 
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and “in almost every city women have been behind the movement for 
social centres.” Of course they are also busy with “‘the social aspects 
of assimilation”’—a stiff phrase that means loving and welcoming our 
new citizens; and as to the housing problem, from Octavia Hill to Albion 
Fellowes Bacon they have been working at it. In social service at 
large, everyone knows that women take the lead, giving themselves for 
no return or for small salaries, with cheer, tenderness, and practical 
sagacity. Safety, civic improvement, government, and administration, 
on the remaining topics treated in this book. It is natural that the 
story here should be shorter; yet there is a surprising list of city offices 
om held by women (pp. 331-332). Probation officers, policewomen, 
women judges, sound so sensible that one marvels how we ever got 
along without them. 

It is nothing against book or author that we are sometimes so carried 
away by the story of constructive work that we lose sight of the women 
in their aims and achievements. That is just as it should be. But we 
have only to remember a few out-standing names from the goodly array 
here cited—Jane Addams, Lillian Wald, Louise Bowen, Frances Kellor, 
Katharine Bement Davis, Julia Lathrop, Kate Barnard—to realize what, 
missing her women, America would lack. And if the record of activities 
seems at times a little dry, we know that they are all carried on in the 
strength of the vision of Wellesley’s poet, Katharine Lee Bates,—the 
dream of America’s patriots, men and women: 


That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears. 


Vina D. Scupper. 
Wellesley College. 


Bracton de Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae. Edited by George E. 


Woodbine. Yale University Press. New Haven. 1915. Volume I. 
$5.00 net. 


One who in the last thirty-five years, not to speak of more usual 
themes, has seen more of treaties with North American Indians than 
of Bracton cannot speak competently of the detail of this monumental 
work, Indeed the case probably is not unlike that of the Greek Lexicon 
of the Roman and Byzantine periods written by the late Professor 
Sophocles, of which it was said that there was only one man in Europe 


who could criticise it. That one in this case may be my triend Sir 
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Frederick Pollock, but it certainly is not I. But some things may be 
said. The history of the law is of much importance to the understanding 
of the law, even apart from its significance in the more disinterested 
study of anthropology. Bracton is a work of the very highest value 
for the theme. There is no edition that gives us anything like an 
adequate approach to the unknown original, that lets us see the variations 
of the better manuscripts, or that opens to us a solution of the problems 
of the text. The little but important world that these questions interest 
has been praying for years that someone might undertake Professor 
Woodbine’s task. 

Now the man has come. Backed by a generous gift of money he makes 
the more splendid one of his life. For he already has devoted years 
and expects to devote many more to bringing his work to an end. The 
first volume, now published, proves the thoroughness, the all but exhaust- 
ive collection of apparatus (that two manuscripts have been missed is 
no fault of his), and the critical aptitude that he commands. It contains 
a study of the pedigree of the texts with diagrams illustrating their 
probable relations to their source and to one another, and an analysis 
of the addiciones. It illustrates the infinity of detail that the editor 
has scrutinized with microscopic eye. It shows the interest of the results 
to which his researches point. At this stage perhaps the only thing 
really proper to be dwelt upon is the nobility of spirit, the heroism of 
the scholar that the undertaking exhibits. Those who at any time have 
spent fewer months than Professor Woodbine already has spent years 
upon details, fired with the faith that one day they would disclose the 
organic line of life that made them great, those who remember Browning's 
picture of his imaginary hero of letters in “A Grammarian’s Funeral” 
who 

Gave us the doctrine of the enclytic De, 
Dead from the waist down, 


will salute with a soldier’s respect for a soldier this real man who is 
achieving honor by sacrificing self as fully as did the Grammarian and 


to a greater end. 
Ourver WenpeE.t Homes. 


Washington, D. C. 





